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Business Getters 
Every One 


Stewart Products are by far the 
easiest accessories to sell. 


Each one is best known in its 
line. Each one is most advertised. 
Each one is most perfect in de- 
sign and construction. 


Why clutter your shelves with a 
slow-moving stock when you can 
handle accessories like these? 


Stewart Products offer you a 
steady source of income all year 
’round—in Winter as well as Sum- 
mer. 


Nothing could be more neces- 
sary in cold weather than good 
spark plugs.. And Stewart V-Rays 
are the most satisfactory plugs 
made. Their four sparking points 
mean absolute dependability— 
longer life—a bigger, fatter, hotter 
spark. 


That’s the kind of a plug you 
want to handle. 


Then think of the wonderful op- 
portunity in the Stewart Speedom- 
eter for Fords! It comes alone— 
or mounted in a handsome cowl 
board of enameled steel, for $11.25. 
Hundreds of thousands of Ford 
owners want it. 

There’s your chance! And don’t 
forget—every other Stewart Prod- 
uct offers an opportunity just as 
great. 


Get busy now. Write us today. 


% : 
Stewart-Warn-r 
Speedometer ’ vr’n 

Chicago, U 
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Entered at Chicago as Second-Class Matter—Member of 

the Audit Bureau of Circulations—Copyright, 1916, by the 
Class Journal Co. 
United States, Mexico and U. S. Possessions.One Year $3.00 
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RENEWALS or CHANGES OF ADDRESS should be 
sent two weeks in advance of date they are to go into 
effect. Be sure to send old as well as new address to 
avoid unnecessary delay. RECEIPT of first copy is 
acknowledgement of subscription. 
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In the next issue of Motor Age will be a complete re- 
port of the Chicago show, taking up the new features 
which will be seen for the first time by the publi+ 
There will be a number of sub-specials having to de 
with refinements developed in the last year in the in- 


dustry as exemplified at the exhibition in the Weste’ 
metropolis. 
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As determining the capacity of a car or truck 
for rendering high-class service, no single item, 
however small, can be considered of minor im- 
portance. For instance, a broken or sluggish 
or inefficient bearing in magneto or lighting 
generator or starting motor will so cripple 
these accessories as to destroy their functions 
in the unit performance by which the car or 
truck will be measured. 


All the higher-grade magnetos, light- 
ing generators and starting motors are 
built in the full knowledge of the re- 
sponsibility they must bear in the total 
performance. Which explains why 
they are, almost without exception, 
fitted with NORMA” Bearings of 
proved speedability and serviceability. 


See That Your Elec- 
trical Accessories Are 
“NORMA” Equipped. 





THE NORMA COMPANY OF AMERICA 


i7S9Oo BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Ball, Roller, Thrust, Combination Bearings 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age 
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It’s Coming Your Way! 


THE STUDEBAKER 
GOLD CAR 


T the New York Show, where it was exhibited for the 

first time, it created even more interest than the famous 
Gold Chassis of a year ago. It is not the Gold Chassis of last 
year; but an entirely new Series 18 chassis, equipped with a 
new Series 18 body. It is mechanically complete and can be 
operated. 


This greatest of all Show features will be exhibited at 
the Shows in the following cities: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The full line of Series 18 Studebaker cars will also be on 
exhibition at each of the above Shows. 


Factory representatives will be in attendance to give full 
information regarding the line, and details relative to any 
open dealer territory. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 


Address All Correspondence to Detroit 
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“Y“HOUGH recognizing the inevitable in 
Pope’s immortal lines, 
‘‘Heaven from all creatures hides 
the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed the 
present state’’ 
expressed in his ‘‘ Essay on Man’’; and 
ognizing that this truth applies equally 
all industries, not excluding the making 
motor car accessories, yet it is possible 
dissipate in some slight degree the im- 
etrable veil that hides the future from 
ind at least to imagine what to-morrow 
have for us in new labor and temper: 
Si ing attachments. 
‘e bow almost in reverence before the 
« of to-day with its electrical mysteries, 
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but we would slay the fatted calf if Father 


Time would only advance the clock five 
brief years and let us live for one short 
hour in the ear of 1922. 

We hold no brief for to-morrow. We 
have seen no mind-photographs of the ac- 
cessory engineer of to-day. We have been 
eonsulting no dream books found in re- 
search laboratories of acecssory makers. 
We have not overheard the nocturnal mur- 
murings of the inventor. 

Listened; Not Searched 

We have only listened to the endless com- 
plaints of the car owner, the daylight rav- 
ings of some owner-driver, the dinner 
comments of friend wife who meets father 
at the suburban depot, and the Sunday 
morning comments of daughter when she 
has torn her new dress or got a spot of 
grease on her clean gown. 

We have not consulted with those who 
ean tell the future of any car if you tell 
them where the first tires that it carried 
were made or advise them if the designer 
had red or yellow hair. It is not necessary 


morrow 


By Davio Beecroft 
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to wish Pope never had told us the inevi- 
table regarding the future or to blame 
Omar Khayyam for his actions after vainly 
trying to solve the immortal riddle. We do 
not have to decipher the stony smile of the 
Sphinx or wrestle with the hieroglyphics 
of the ancient Egyptians to get the answer. 
The answer rests in his majesty the 
American Citizen of today. In his brain 
are found the accessories of tomorrow. In 
his discomforts of today are the roots of 
his comforts of 1922. The roots of the pres- 
ent always are found in the past, and the 
roots of the future generally can be discov- 
ered in the pages of today. So we can take 
consolation from the quotation: 
‘*Still we say as we go, strange to 
think by the way, 

That whatever there is to know, 

that. we shall know someday.’’ 
The old European philosopher Descartes 
in his essay on ‘‘The Future’’ drew the 
conclusion that it is possible for any ra- 
tional human being to travel quite beyond 
the present, provided every step in his rea- 











The answer rests with his majesty, the American Citizen of today. In his discomforts of 
today are found the accessories of tomorrow 


soning is logical with regard to present 
attainments. Those far-seeing minds that 
have read the future were not endowed 
with supernatural prophecy but rather fol- 
lowed that logical course of reasoning from 
yesterday to to-morrow in the light of 
to-day. 

Coming back to motor car accessories, 
you do not have to be equipped with the 
magical lamp of an Aladdin or with the 
golden touch of a Midas, but with the brain 
of an average citizen you should analyze 
your desires and likes of to-day; analyze 
what we have in our daily life, in our rail- 
road trains, in our steamboats and in our 
homes; analyze our comforts and our dis- 
comforts and then paint on the canvas the 
ear you want to buy in 1922, and paint on 
it those accessories, those conveniences, 
those luxuries, those whims you would like. 
Five years hence you can check up with 
your day dreams of 1917 and see how far 
your mind ran ahead of the average or how 
far the gray matter of the accessory en- 
gineer was ahead of you in painting the pic- 
ture. 

All Progress Comparative 

All progress is comparative, and the hal- 
cyon days of ten years ago, when we rev- 
elled at the sight of green fields and flow- 
ered hillsides without windshield, without 
electric lights, without speedometer and 
without one-person tops but with dust and 
sun and rain and mud and punctures, can be 
lived again if we only keep our minds young 
and do not measure our age in years but in 
sentiments and inspirations. To-day with 
our improved roads, our inside storm cur- 
tains, our electric lights, our demountable 
wheels, our clocks, our clear-vision wind- 
shields, our exhaust heaters, our electri- 
cally heated steering wheels, our robes with 


pockets for the hands, we should be as 
happy as saints strumming on harps on the 
edge of some fleecy cloud. But we are not. 
We want the equipment of to-morrow. We 
want the accessories of 1922. 

We have suddenly become presidents, 
kings, kaisers, czars, potentates, and once 
seated back of the steering wheel, or 
warmly ensconced in the tonneau, the world 
is ours. We are the modern knights errant 
of the highway. We envy only the aviator. 


Our desires are uncontrollable: For zero 
weather we want a heater for the front seat 
as well as for the tonneau and see no reason 
why the accessory engineer with a brain so 
colossal as to conceive the idea of tapping 
the exhaust pipe for heat cannot solve the 
amazingly simpler problem of a hinged 
heater for the front seat, that when not in 
use might swing into a space beneath the 
front cushions, there quietly to lay all sum- 
mer ready to be swung out at a moment’s 
notice when Jack Frost has taken the reins. 
We want all comfort for madame and the 
guests in the back seat, but often it gets 
eold in the front seat also. 

We would be able to buy a new motoring 
suit each year for the money spent in clean- 
ing our clothes after changing tires. Get- 
ting the jack under the front or rear axle 
is worse than following Descartes’ logic. 
The car engineer never thought of having a 
little boss on the axle against which the 
jack can rest; and the accessory engineer 
forgot that women and sometimes mere 
girls have to place the jack under the dirty 
axle and then use the short handle to do 
the rest. Jack engineers want to get a new 
vision, unless they are fortunate enough to 
be in the dyeing and cleaning business or 
have stock in glove-makng concerns. Per- 
haps some day we will have a jack attached 
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permanently to the back axle. It may be 
an electric jack or a pneumatic jack. Below 
the steering wheel will be a little electric 
button or maybe four buttons. Press one 
and up will come the right rear wheel, 
press any of the other three and up will 
come the desired wheel. What joy that day 
has in store! Then you can start for church 
with clean gloves, clean collar and clean 
clothes and come home the same way. It 
will parallel Mark Twain’s experience. He 
was overjoyed to wire after making the 
trip from New York to Chicago in one of 
his immaculate white woolens that he had 
arrived with suit clean. Give us such a 
jack and milady will order more cars. It 
will not be the garage for one car at the 
back of the house but for two: we hope 
three. Those will be the halcyon days, days 
when the weary salesman will have some- 
thing just as interesting as the self-starter 
or the electric lighting system of yesterday. 

Such will be the days when electricity 
will be as general as dust was on Illinois 
roads in 1916. In these sunshine days of 
tomorrow we hope the accessory engineer 
will have the war fitted with electric 
sockets in which trouble lamps can be 
plugged as the well-equipped garage is to- 
day. If the right rear tire blows out at 
twelve-thirty at night when we are re- 
turning from the club, we expect there 
will be a socket at the center of the car, 
in which we can put the plug of an emer- 
gency light that will illuminate the entire 
wheel. We see no reason why we then will 
have to wriggle and strain to start the lock- 
ing device on the demountable wheel or the 
nuts for the demountable rim. It is cer- 
tain the electric wrench will be our hand- 
maid and, presto, nuts and locking de- 
vices will fall away as ice before the 
warm sun. Then changing tires will be a 
recreation; we will not object to a puncture 
or so, Just to demonstrate to our guest what 
a marvelous car we have and to prove to 
him what wizards of electricity we are. 
While father handles the wrenches and 
lights mother can give the children their 
outing lesson on elementary electricity. 
Endless Use of Electricity 

King Solomon assisted in making him- 
self immortal by concluding that of mak- 
ing many books there was no end but were 
he with us today he would conclude that 
of using electricity there is no end; and 
while the exponents of air in its various 
forms would like a better hearing, the off- 
spring of Ben Franklin still has the in- 
side position and to him we are going to 
look for many of the entertainment mar- 
vels of tomorrow—entertainment marvels 
because we are almost assured that what 
are troubles today will be subjects of en 
tertainment and topics for philosophizing 
on tomorrow. 

Not so many years ago we took our cold 
lunches with us on the railroad journey 
and our fathers in crossing the Atlantic 
carried enough to serve them for a mont!: 
or six weeks. Sou today we take our co! 
lunches with us on our picnicking trips. W: 
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have cold hard boiled eggs, salads, sand- 
wiches, desert, and the only hot course 
is coffee or tea. Thanks to the accessory 
man we have the thermos bottles equally 
good for heat or cold and just as good 
servants in winter as in summer, but we 
hope it will not be necessary to call on 
Thomas A. Edison to solve the kitchenette 
for the car. We may want piping hot 
bacon and eggs for our lunch as we sit 
by the roadside in Vermont and enjoy the 
mountains and valleys that spread in 
majesty for miles around. We wager that 
Benjamin Franklin may have had visions 
of such, and why be content with the cold 
lunch of to-day when electricity is at hand? 
Too Much Juice 

Some troubles of today are getting too 
much juice into the battery. There is a 
way in which we ean get rid of a little 
of it. With such a kitchenette the disci- 
ple of Izaak Walton can run his ear beside 
the shady creek and after deceiving the 
speckled trout or the riotous black bass, 
enjoy the results of his pastime. In those 
days the wife and children may be asked 
to go along. 

Those will be the days when the auto- 
matic top really will have arrived. It will 
not be a one-man top, a one-woman top or 
a one-boy top, but a press-the-button top. 
With as little effort as flashing the electric 
headlights off and on to-day we will raise 
or lower the top of to-morrow. It may be a 
different creation than those of to-day. It 
may be we will have two tops, a sunshade 
top and a rainy-weather top. But whether 
one or the other, electricity will be the 
presto force, whose workings will be as 
wonderful as the touch of old King Midas 
who converted everything into gold. 

Quite frequently it is a woman’s task 
to open a car door or shut one. The gal- 
lant salesman often slams the door two 
or three times before it catehes; and when 
he would open it with one magical twist 
of his wrist it suddenly develops a cantan- 
kerous obstinacy and the confused sales- 
man has to explain, ‘‘It is fresh from the 
factory and a little stiff.’’ But unfortu- 
nately this freshness and stiffness has a 
peculiar longevity. Time but the habits 
deeper make, as streams their channels 
deeper wear. Electricity has already been 
invoked to solve this riddle, but the end is 
vet far off. The chauffeur of to-morrow 
may merely press a button on one arm of 
the steering wheel and the door slowly 
will open; press another and it surely and 
quietly will close. We want to live and 
own a car in those days. 

Sometimes we almost begin to doubt 
if many of the little things that should 
ve solved really ever will be solved. The 
robes still continue to drop away from your 
knees on the cold winter day, and how 
often have we wondered why the robe was 
10t made with some button hole that might 
hook over a special hook placed on the 
car. But still the robes come without the 
vutton hole and the car without the hook 
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and still the robe slides down and we get 
chilled. Insurance companies still refuse 
to insure against loss small articles unless 
we get special policies, and still our robes 
are made without some form of locking 
system so that we cannot leave them 
over the tonneau rail and go into the thea- 
ter at night or spend a few hours in the 
office without wondering who will be cold 
and need our robe. It will not be hard 
to insert some ring or other fixture to solve 
the riddle. 


The real motorist’s wardrobe has yet 
to be created. Father still has to go to the 
reception or church in his motoring hat, 
though he would like to wear his black tile, 
if he only had a place to carry it. Mother 
objects to the wind switching her large 
afternoon hat off as she rides to town but 
has no place in the car for the big hat 
so that she might wear a proper motoring 
hat on the road. Father may need heavy 
rubbers before leaving the farm but does 
not want to wear them around town. Muf- 
flers, muffs, heavy gloves, extra coats and 
other necessaries cannot be carried in the 
car, because there is no wardrobe. In the 
five-passenger car, or better still in the four- 
passenger job, the room back of the front 
seats can be converted into such a ward- 
robe, with its compartments and keys and 
a general completeness rivalling the steam- 
er wardrobe of to-day. 


The sedan of to-day is a revelation in 
comparison with the rear entrance tonneau 
of twelve years ago, with its then fashion- 
able canopy top and huge golf club hampers 
at each side. But what will this sedan be 
in 1922 or 1932? The brains of the elec- 
trician, the demands of the woman, the 
whims of the girl, the necessities of the 
boy and the luxuries of father and mother 
will by those dates entirely have converted 
it. The windows will move up or down in 
response to an electric button; the minia- 
ture vacuum cleaner will respond to any 
demand; concealed panels will disclose 
miniature phonographs with electric con- 
trol for changing disks and starting and 
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stopping; other panels will accommodate 
the business desk of father or the writing 
table of mother; from the floor will spring 
the table for lunch or cards; seats will 
obediently turn and tilt and move to re- 
quired positions; in fact, all will be at the 
service of his majesty the American Citizen 
and his family. 

But pause. We have gone far enough. 
Gentle reader, take up the theme and tell 
your story to Mr. Accessory Editor and to 
Mr. Accessory Maker or to Mr. Accessory 
Seller. Ask him to pass it along. 


Reverting to To-Day 


Reverting to sordid to-day and what we 
have with us: Varied forces have con- 
spired to jog the accessory man along a 
little. The grim law is always working, 
and accessory engineers must work, too. 
The law has written anti-glare into the 
statutes and we must give anti-glare de- 
vices. Winter driving has written heating 
into the accessory schedule, and our makers 
are giving us heaters, heated steering 
wheels and rear seat windshields. The pri- 
vate garage at home has sent forth a hur- 
ried call for better repair tools, and the 
accessory engineer is responding. The rush 
of business without adding 2 hrs. to the 
day has called for labor-saving ideas and 
the engine tire pump, and a few other re- 
sponses have met us. Henry Ford with his 
contemplated million output a year has 
brought silver locks to many an accessory 
inventor, and the high cost of fuel has 
kept carbureter experts awake at night. 
Many other forces enter the field so that 
those things we should have will be hurried 
along and so that we who drove in the 
heat and sweat of the day may enjoy the 
luxury of a car when it is equipped as it 
should be. 

Nineteen sixteen witnessed many turns 
in the accessory trade, the Ford in- 
fluence being one of the foremost. If 
Henry keeps on delivery cars in September 
Morn fashion, the good picking will con- 
tinue and his millions will be scattered 
over fields other than alcohol factories, 





With as little effort as flashing on and off an electric headlight, we will raise or lower the 
the top of the future 
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steel plants, iron and coal mines. Henry 
has been a good angel to the accessory 
man, and if he continues to build cars in 
millions and not change models, it will be 
possible to get the Ford accessory business 
on as profitable a basis af the Ford ear is. 
This field is like a virgin prairie that has 
not given way to the share of the break- 
ing plow. Its future is inconceivable. The 
number of starters made each year is a 
mere pittance compared with the hundreds 
of thousands that might be made and sold 
each year. 

With Ford specialties off the stage per- 
haps the spotlight can be classed as the 
one conspicuous accessory luminary of the 
last year. It has had its innings with a 
vengeance. Jobbers are from 10,000 to 25,- 
000 behind in orders. Many big distributors 
cannot arrange for adequate supplies. 
Front Bumpers Popular 

Front bumpers have become bigger sell- 
ers, particularly in country districts, and 
farmers are finding it cheaper to buy bump- 
ers than to repair electric headlights. To- 
day all the family drives. Father is no 
longer the only one in the king row. For 
city use rear bumpers are gaining. They 
not only save your own car but occasion- 
ally ward off argument with the other fel- 
low, who thinks you stopped a little too 
quickly. 

Every dealer and jobber and most own- 
ers, too, know the trouble it is to get elec- 
tric bulbs. The general use of electric 
lighting has sent the demand up by mil- 
lions. Jumping the car output in a single 
year from approximately 900,000 to 1,600,- 
000 has imposed a stupendous demand on 
bulbs, particularly those on low-priced cars. 
With bulbs has come in the last vear a 



































Name and address 


Buick Motor Co.. Flint, Mich 
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heavy demand for motor-driven electric 
horns. The vibrating horn has been losing 
caste to the motor type. 

One Chicago jobber handled more than 
2,000,000 spark plugs in 1916. Engine- 
driven tire pumps have not moved so rap- 
idly as expected, largely due to many cars 
fitting them as stock and also to garages 
having the air line at the curb and to most 
gasoline curb-vending depots also having 
the air line. 

Non-glare headlights have been babies 
of the year. Legislation and safety have 
required them. The car heater has got on 
its feet and, we hope, will be part and par- 
eel of our accessory industry from this 
date forward. The heated steering wheel 








ST. LOUIS SHOW SPACE SCARCE 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22—R. E. Lee, man- 
ager of the motor show which will open 
Feb. 19 announces that the requests for 
space received to date exceed the units the 
show committee has been able to provide 
on the upper four floors of the Overland 
building in which the show will be held. 
It is expected that a solution will be 
reached by cutting down the allotment to 
those companies which asked for more than 
one unit of space. Two floors are set aside 
for the accessory dealers and for trucks. 

An effort is being made to arrange for 
a style display at the show of professional 
models attired in the latest motoring 
gowns. It happens that the department 
stores will hold their annual style pageant 
the same week as the show, and if it is pos- 
sible to detach a part of the pageant, the 
models will be exhibited from a special 
platform at the show. 
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is just as welcome and we look forward 
with joy to makers including such as stock 
equipment. With the special steering 
wheel and its heating devices is coming 
the stronger argument for the tilting 
wheel. 

The year has witnessed a host of energy- 
saving novelties, and Mr. Car-Owner rap- 
idly is becoming a driver autocrat. No 
longer will he use the old-time sponge to 
clean the body, but he demands the spray 
polisher. He polishes the car each month 
just as the wife used to give the piano and 
other furniture its semi-annual going over. 
He has demanded electric coils to heat the 
gasoline to make starting possible in the 
unheated private garage; and now it is as 
much a part of car wardrobe to have the ra- 
diator properly robed as for the owner to 
wear his fur coat or his driving gauntlets. 
More Improvements to Come 

But the end is not yet. We must have a 
rear seat windshield, one that protects 
mother and the girls just as well as father 
and the boys are eared for in the front 
seat. You can get one today for $150, but 
that is nearly half the price of a Ford. 
Let us look for something that is small, yet 
efficient. It may fold against the side of 
the tonneau instead of being a big wind- 
shield that is attached to the back of the 
front seat and that fills all the tonneau. 
Two little windshields, one for each side, 
would suffige. There is scarcely need for 
one as large as the forward one. With di- 
vided front seats and the separating aisle 
separate rear seat windshields are neces- 
sary, and if Mr. Engineer will carefully 
study air current he may discover that two 
small rear windshields will do as well as 
one very large. one. 





Points which offer opportunity for improved accessories 


Car Exhibitors at Chicago 


Space Name and address Space 
ja elie! awe eke Arm, C 1 Chandler Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio.......5.............Col. D 2 
See ies Dies ate a ae Col. H i Chevrolet Motor Co. of Mich., Flint, nee 
Sak e's ah kee Greer 12 Classic Motor Co. CHICA. vos ee ew aes eee eee ee ec ete eee eee Base, 5. 
ch Beal 6 ekler Arm. A 8 Cole Motor Car . Indianapolis, Se ne 
ii oatati es ose eel Col. E 3 Columbia Motors ot EES EEE ae ee le | 
oye Col. J 1 Crow-Elkhart Motor Co., i EST ee ri TerrTeTyrTsT,T)hhlUCelUCUE 
rebexvndcasen Arm. C 8 er gg ee a James, Son & Co., Rochester, N. ¥........... .-Arm. A 7 
we od i hia Arm, A 1-2 Davis Motor Car Co., Richmond, Ind..............Arm. C 6 
whe sae bee ae Base. 17 Dixie Naobor Car a Louisville, NE ae TE 
reer ret Te Arm. D 2 Dodge Bros., ee ee A 6 
ideCeweevuad Arm, E 6 EG RD Ea a ee 
pants ease Greer 10 Drexel Motor Car Corp., oe eos a a ne 9 
iaibeh elke heehee Col. G 2 Elgin Motor Car Corp., ‘Chicago Er Se eee Ore le 
kas wwe cae eae Col. C 5 Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car So. SE, Ms. to wacecsbedes a a 
<iewe an saatee Col. D 5 Emerson Motors Co., Inc., New apa een amie: 16 
Sere ree Col. H 2 Empire Automobile Co., Indianapolis, Ind...................Ann, Q 3 
sd has Glas an ee Col. C 1 Enger Motor Car Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. ..............sccec°:+. Greer 5 
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oe and address 





a 
F As Ps ut oh et 
mremmiom, bi. E., Mig. Co., Syracuse, N.Y... cc ccc cc cccccowc, Col. A l 
Soeeme semper Car Corm., Crevreiee, Cie. . occ. occ neve cle cncenws i 2 
Greer, Erwin, Automobile Co., Chicago...............cce0e. Greer G 4 
ee ee er a, I, CO in a os 6 boc wee vce bedcaus Greer 6 
EE en a err ney Arm. E 5 
fiassier Motor Co., Indianapolis, Ind..........cccccccccccsces Base. 3 
Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind...............cececeee Col. C 4 
Te ca oneule knoe eed Col. B 4 
a Se ag eh, 5d ss wa ei le wig dea ee Col. B 5 
mmter-Mente Motor Co., Muncie, Inds .. occ cnccccsccccecccccene Ann, O 1 
Jackson Automobile Co., Jackson, Mich..............000000ce Ann, Q 2 
Jordan Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio................ eee eee Arm, C 2 
BT EE a ee ee Col. B 1 
Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis...............cccccuce. Col. G 1 
Lewis Spring & Axle Co., Chelsea, Mich................0... Arm, B 4 
Lexington-Howard Co., Connersville, Ind..............0000 02 Arm, A § 
eee  N . SOMNOOEE, i. 6 oo o-00 ds bc ainle'w'd oc woe waccnd Arm, C 4 
I i ea ok Wik 6 Oks hk < alent wa hice 4:4 0 0.00-b-A Greer 11 
McFarlan Motor Co., Connersville, Ind...............-.c00208 Arm, 1 
Dames UOCON COO, MGUR: WER: occ ccic cc scccucncccuccwenne Base. 1 
Sn, I ON Col. D 3 
Mercer Automobile Co., Trenton, N. J......................Ann, P 1 
a a a ig kh vo ve ioe SKK Waa ac 
Beene Wee ©e., WemeGe, OGWGG. cc cccc cc ckcccrccccccncs.. Ate AS 
Mitchell Motors Co., Inc., Racine, Wis...................... Col. K 1 
Moline Automobile Co., East Moline, Ill....................Arm. B 8 
Monitor Motor Car Co., Columbus, Ohio..................2... Base. 14 
meomroe Motor Co.. Pomtine, Mich... ooo. ccc ccc ccc cccncccd \rm. C 5 
Moon Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo........................ Ann, N1 
Mutual Motors Co., Jackson, Mich............cccccecccccccd Arm. B 3 


Name and address 


S ‘ 
ee ee i RN iin oid oid ds wedwbdenkce ave kasd Ann, 20 fi. 
Acieral Co. of America, New York............ccccccccccccce Base. 6a 
American Bronze Co., Berwyn, Pa...........cccccccccecg Col. Gal. 88 
American Bureau of Eng., Inc., Chicago..............00: Arm. Bal. 31 
American Chauffeur Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. .........2 Arm. Bal. 40 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa...............ccceeccece Base. 7a 
Au-To Compressor Co., Wilmington, Ohio.................. Ann. 2d fi. 
See SO Ge Nee OD, CII a in aio k dna st cece weeeens Arm. Bal. 18 
Automobile Supply Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y...........4 Ann, 2d fi. 102 
madger Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis............ ccccccecces Gal. 68-9 
Bay State Pump Co., Boston, Mass............cccccecccce. Col. Gal. 5 
I i ec osu abewamua Ann. 2d fi. 173 
Benford Mfg. OP OB Se Oe: eae eee Col. Gal. 10-11 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Co., Brown-Lipe Gear Co., Syracuse, N. Y., Col. Gal. 48 
Brunner fF Sy “Sa. Aes Ann, 2d fi. 205-208 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., New York............. Arm, Bal. 23-24 
Buda OE ree eee Col. Gal. 33-34 
Byrne, Kingston & Co., Kokomo, Ind...............cceec0. Col. Gal. 64 
 } eee OO ne Col. Gal. 16-17 
Cassidy, Edw. A., Co., New York........ccccccccece Ann. 2d fl. 168-169 
Chalsmith i ei Arm. Bal. 3 
Champion Ignition Co., Flint, Mich...............c0e. Ann. 2d fi. 209 
Chilton - wR OS ree er Arm. Bal. 34 
Clark Equipment Co., Buchanan, Mich.............2 Ann. 2d fl. 141-145 
Tee SOUTER! CG., TO TOs oc vceccnccccccisceececs Arm. Bal. 136-137 
Continental Motors Co., Detroit... ...ccccscccccvccece Col. Gal. 50-51 
American Hardware Corp., New Britain, Conn............ Col. Gal. 98 
Corcoran-Victor Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio...............ce0e0. Col. Gal. 26 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y.............e/ Ann, 2d fl. 164-165 
Co ee eC Co cece cewns ewer Col. Gal. 53 


Craftsmen Motor Corp., Chicago... 


iki ads teh 0 neice ae Ann. 2d fl. 161-163 
Cramp, Wm., & Sons Ship & Engine Bldg. Co., Philadelphia, Col. Gal. 79 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchy. Co., St. Louis, Mo........... Arm. Bal. 11-12 
ee Og cea we's e600 666 3 ea ed ew bem Col. Gal. 12 
rr rr Co. PE .. ckcdwweeececicaswsesecens Arm. Bal. 13 
Detroit Weather Proof Body Co., Detroit......... .Ann, 2d fl. 149-151 
Disco Electric Starter Corp., Detroit..............cc0e0. Arm. Bal. 26 
Dixon, Joseph. Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. Y.......... Col. Gal. 60-61 
Doehler Die Casting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y..............06. ol. Gal. 97 
wyneto Miectriec Co., Syraceee, Mi TW... ccciccccccccssccces Col. Gal. 99 
EK. A. Laboratories, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y...........: Ann, 2d fl. 197-200 
mascern Bupber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. .....ccccccccccccecses ase, 8b 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J.............e0:% Col. Gal. 84 
Hlectric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa........ Col. Gal. 42-43 
Eureka Rim Compressor, Inc., Addison, N. Y..........ee. Arm. Bal, 19 
Ferro Machine & Foundrv Co.. Cleveland, Ohio............ Col. Gal. 13 
Pipagersen & Bropt Mie. Co., CRICRBO. 0. ccccscccscscccwsus Col. Gal. 36 
ee a a a aig se be eee ead beeen Arm. Bal. 16-17 
rr ee I cs cee eis 0 kee ewes Col. Gal. 49 
ee Nn het abwe wee + ak See eee Col. Gal. 89 
Ce ee, eS cae ea eeenee ssa wa eee Col. Gal. 78 
Globe Machine & Stamping Co., Cleveland. Ohio............ Col. Gal. 2 
Gould Compensating Gear Co., Redding, Cal................ Base. 10c 
Gould Storage Battery Co., New York.........cccccseves Col. Gal. 18 
aah ae eee oa «eee Col. Gal. 56 & 73 
ES OR OO ee eens err er re re Arm. Bal. 32 
TERE OUR DOOR CO., FIGTCROTE, COMM. oon ccc ccc cc ccecrensees Col. Gal. 8 | 
reereaay, io PF... CO.. BEPORtor, Tih. oc ccc sv cas ccscvcd Ann. 2d fl. 104-105 
rartrord,. Daw. V¥.. rme., dereey City. Ni Jecccvcccscvceses Col. Gal. 52 
Hassler, Robt. H., Indianapolis, Ind...............66. Ann. 2d fi. 103 
Ree A, ig PN sd io:0 oho 46 bots 50s beeen nd we no 0a Col. Gal. 44 
eee *.. OR OS re ee Col. Gal. 80 
Heinze, John O., Co.. Springfield, Ohio................ Ann. 2d fi. 178 
Heinze Electric Co.. Lowell, Mass..........sceerccsccces Col. Gal. 74 
Hill Insulating & Mfg. Corp., New York...........cccccccece Base. 15 
Hoover Spring Co., San Francisco, Cal. ..........ceececccces Base. 9d 
Horseless Age, New York... ...cccccccccccccsccccccesvecs Arm. Bal. 8 
Wowe Mfg. Co., CHICAZO. .... ccc ccccccccccccscevccscceee Base, 2b 
HG. Oo ee, Cees Ce EE, oo ce whe hdee es Chee hee eee Base. 11b 
fumboldt Machine & Stamning Co., Long Island City, N. Y....Base. 8d 
imperial Brass Mia. Co., CRICASO. ....cccccccccsccssecr Col. Gal. 90-91 
improved Gauge Mfg. Co.. Syracuse. N. Y.......cceccccccces Base. 1la 
ialand Machine Works, St. Louis, M0. .........2.e eee eevees Base. 10a 
interstate Blectric Co.. New Orleans, La@........cccccscsecece Base. 8a 
». H. Tonneau Shield Co., New York.........ececcecvcccces Base. 11d 
K-W Famttion Co... CHOVGIRIG, GIO. occ cccccicccccetacees Arm. Bal. 1-2 
Fellogg Mfg. Co.. Rochester, N. Y.......eeeeeeeereeee Ann, 2d fl. 100 
J-emeo Blectric Mfg. Co.. Cleveland, Ohio. .........-++.e0e0. .. Base. 18b 
‘ent-Atwater Mfg. Works, Philadelphia............ Col. Gal. 14 & 24 
Sa ee eS errr er Col. Gal. 46-47 
Kokomo Blectric Co.. Kokomo, Infi......ccscccccccvccces Col. Gal. 64 
I-ne Bros. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y....ccscccscccccccees Arm. Bal. 25 


Name and address S 


List of Accessory Exhibitors at Chicago 


pace 
Nash Motors Co., Kenosha, WiS.......-.cececcceecrscscrcens Col. B 3 
National Motor Vehicle Co., Indianapolis, Ind.........+.-..+:. Col. EB 2 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind.......---++sseees Ann, M 1 
Oakland Motor Car Co. of Mich., Pontiac, Mich...........+.--+-. Col, A 4 
Ohio Electric Car Co., Toledo, Ohi0....... cece ee eee eee eee ee Arm. A 6 
Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich...........---- eee eee eeee Col. D 6 
Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit... .... ccc cece creccsrencccsees Col. A : 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., Detroit. ........0. 22s eee eee eees Col. C2 
Pan-American Motors Corp., Chicago..........+e2 eee eeeerrees Greer 7 
Paterson, W. A., Co., Flint, Mich........22- ee eeeereeeeeees Arm, B 2 
Pathfinder Co., Indianapolis, Ind..........-. ee eee erence eed Arm. B 5 
Peerless Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio... .....--..+eeeeees Arm. BT 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y..... cee eee wee eees Col. D 4 
Premier Motor Corp., Indianapolis, Ind.......-.--+++++++++e+4 Arm. B 6 
Princess Motor Car Co., Detroit...... 2c cc eee ee reer ercecvecs Greer 8 
Pullman Motor Car Co., York, Pa......... cece eee cere cccces Col. F 2 
Regal Motor Car Co., Detroit..... 20. eeee reece cee cece ceeeees Ann, Q 1 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich..........-ee cece eeneeecees Col. C 3 
Saxon Motor Car Corp., Detroit........0ce cece cere ceenceees Col. C 6 
Scripps-Booth Co., Detroit......... 2c eee cence erent re eeeeees Col. E 4 
Standard Steel Car Co., Pittsburgh, Pa... .....0 ee eee eee eees Arm. B 2 
Stearns, F. B., Co., Cleveland, Ohio... .....0- +2 ee eee eee eeeeee Col, F 4 
Stephens Motor Branch, Moline, Ill......--- 2 ee eee ee eee eens Base. 13 
Studebaker Corp., Detroit... ....ccccccccccccrscreercsceecces Col. B 2 
Stutz Motor Car Co., Indianapolis, Ind........-.-+5+e.eeeeees Ann, C ~ 
Sun Motor Car Co., Elkhart, Ind......-.- eee eee eee erences Greer 2 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co., Moline, Ill......--e eee e cere eee ceees Col. A 3 
Wescott-Motor Car Co., Springfield, Ohio... 2.2.2... 22 ee eee eees Arm, A 3 
Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio. .......- >. eee eee cece eenee Col. D1 
Winton Co., Cleveland, Ohio. ........- 2 eee cece e eer e eee eeeees Col. A 5 
Woods Motor Vehicle Co., Chicago. ........ 22. e eee cece nee e eed Arm, B 1 
Name and address Space 
Lawrence, L., & Co., Newark, N. J.....- ee eee cece eeeececes Base. 9a 
Leather Tire Goods Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y........ Pane ye Col. Gal. 65 
Leece-Neville Co., Cleveland, Ohio...........++.-4 Ann. 2d. fl. 201 & 204 
Lipman Air Appliance Co., Beloit, Wis..........Ann, 2d fl. 157 & 160 
Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.......-- 2 eee ee eee eens Col. Gal. Cr 
Motor & Accessory Mfrs. Office... ....- ++ eee reece ree reees Col. ~ e : 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, MO.......-+-+++e-: Arm. Bal, 9-10 
Mann, F. W., Co., Milford, Conn...........-+++++: Ann, 2d fi. 166-167 
Marvel Accessories Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. ......+-++++se05. Base. 6¢ 
Master Carbureter Corp., Detroit........6...-+-++: Ann. 2d fi. rege 
Master Spark Co., Chicago... ......-+seesereer seer erereces —— .- 
Metal Stamping Co., Long Island City, N. Y.....--+-+-++- Arm. Bal. 
Mosler, A. R., & Co., Mt. Vermon, N. Y.....----- eee eeenes Col. Gal. 83 
Moto-Meter Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.....+--+++4 Ann, 2d — = 
Motor, New York... ...cccccccccccsccvccecccessecsccees Arm. “= _o 
Motor Vehicle Pub. Co., New York. ...---+.eeesee rere eene Arm. Bal. 
New Era Spring & Specialty Co., Detroit, Mich........-- Base, 12¢ °. 
New York Coil Co.. New York........ pete e eee eeeeced Ann, 2d fi. 190-192 
North East Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y....--+-+++eee8> Col. eget 
Oakes Co., Indianapolis, Ind... ... eee eee reece ee ceees Ann, 2d fl. aoe 
Otis Elevator Co., New YorK......--see cece eeeees Ann, 2d fi. eR 
Pantasote Co., New York.......-+-+-+-: see ee cence Ann. 2d fi. aceon 2 
Parker Rust Proof. Co. of America, Detroit......---+-++++s00% = ae 
Parry Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.......... acces Ann, 2d fi. i. BH 
Perfection Spring Service Co., Cleveland, (eae Ann, 2d fl. : 
Picard, A. J., & Co., Inc., New York. ....-+-eeeeeere reese Base. 12a eae 
Piel, G., Co., Long Island City, N. Y..---+eeeeeeeed Ann. 2d fl. gt? 
Pouvailsmith Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y..--- + eee eee cree eeees — es 
Pratt, Wm. E., Mfg. Co., Chicago. .....-+-+++++-+-+) Saree . se, = 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Indianapolis, Ind.........-- Col. Gal. 21, 22, ¥: : a. 
Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Comm. .......- seer ere rceeeeers Col. ery is 
Reliable ao the ggg a ela ORO. oc cc cvsceceecs ee a - 
Remy Electric Co., Anderson, Ind......--eeee eee ere eercees . ote 
Rebbes Insulated Metals Corp., Plainfield, N. J.......-- Ann. ae wae 
Sager, J. H.. Co., Rochester, N. Y....-: been e teen teenies Col. Gal. : 
Schleit, W. A., Mfg. Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y...-- +--+ eee ene Base. a. 
Schrader’s, A., Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y...----+-+eeeeees Col. ae oo 
weaimegy gr! B. chi EE EEE a eee ee Arm. Bal. 
Sexton Oil Co., ee SEES OF CCT TT OTT a as 
Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, Mich......-.++++++++++eee2 Col. eee 
Shaler, C. A., Co., Waupun, WiS....-.- eee ee cere eeeces Col. a a aa 
Simmons Metal Goods Co., Detroit. .....-.2-.+-eeeeeeeees —_ > a 
Simms Magneto Co., East Orange, N. J... -- eee eee ere eeeees my ‘< . ‘a8 
Smith Wheel, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y...----eeeeee rere reser Col. Ga oh 
Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, ee Ann. 2d fi. 125- 4 
Splitdorf Blectrical Co., Newark, N. J...... Col. Gal. 58 & 59, ae : 
Spray Primer Co., Boston, Mass......+-.e+ees ees eeecens Arm, a 67 
Springfield Body Co., Springfield, Mass.......--- Col. Gal. a . 2s 
Standard Parts Co., Cleveland, Ohi0......-.++ee seer eeces sae - 
Sternberg & Co., Chicago. ......eeeeeeeees SE ee ey en - ee 7 
Stevens & Co., New YOrk....-- eee ecc seer er ere rerererereees ane. ee 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., Chicago........ Ann. 2d fl. 109- a 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Chicago......--.++++. Col. Gal. | . as 
Tobey Polish Co., Chicago.......-.eeeeeeeercerrrrceees Ae a 
Triple Action Spring Co., Chicago.....--+.+eeeseeeerees Arm. — os 
Tuthill Spring Co., Chicago... ...--.eeeeeeeeereererrees mais al. = 
United Engine & Mfg. Co., Hanover, Pa......... See ase. 
United States Air Compressor Co., Cleveland, Ohio..... Arm. Bal. gi > 
United States Gauge Co., New York. .....--- ees eeeeeeeenes Base. ae 
U. S. Light & Heat Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y.......-. Col. Gal. . : 
Universal Motor Products Co., Indianapolis, Ind.......+.--- Col. = 
Wniversal Shock EFliminator, Inc., New York......---++- Ann. 2d fi. ag 
Vacuum Oil Co., New York. ....-.-e cece cere rcrereceee Col. os Br 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago...... cece ccere reece rsercees Arm. nee =. 
Van Sicklen Co., Elgin, Tl]... ..- cece eee e erence ence eenes Col. a a 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. ....-.eeee eer eerereeees Col. Gal. zs 
Vesta Accumulator Co., Chicago... ....-.ees cree eee seens Col. Gal. 
Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J.......- Ann. 2d fi. 106-107 
Wagner-Hoyt Electric Co., New York......-++-+++: Ann. 2d fi. tong 
Wales-Adamson Co., Chicago......ceecereereccernereeeecens Base. 10 
Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, WiS.......-eeeeeeeeeees Ann, 2d fi. 152-156 
Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, M@ass......--+e.eeeeeeeeees Col. Gal. 54 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind... ... eee eee e eer errr ee enes Col. Gal. 45 
Waukesha a9 So ela Tit WS Sia 6s ov OEN RR ECO ORES ee oe 
Weaver Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ill... ...... cee cece eee re eee sees , 
West Steel Casting Co., Cleveland, Ohio...........+++e+: Arm, Bal. 21 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa........ Col. Gal. 85-87 
Wheeler-Schebler Carbureter Co., Indianapolis, Ind......... Col. Gal. 30 
Willard Storage Battery Co., Cleveland, Ohio........ Col. Gal. 15 & 25 
Wilson & Co., Chicago ..... Pe es err eee ee ery ...-Col. Gal. 20 


“x”? Taboratories, BOStOM...ccccccccccccececccsecsccoes Arm. Bal. 30 
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Chicago Show in Medieval and Early 
English Renaissance Setting 


Coliseum to Be Transformed to Represent Eccclesiastic 


Interior of Ancient British Castle 


HICAGO, Jan. 23—Preparation of the 

Coliseum and its adjacent buildings 
for housing the seventeenth annual motor 
ear exhibition, which opens Saturday, pre- 
sents a more serious problem to Manager 8. 
A. Miles and his associates than it has in 
recent years. The Allied Bazaar, which has 
been in progress in the mammoth struc- 
ture, closed last Saturday night and almost 
before it came to an end a monster force 
of workmen invaded the building and 
started on the work of devastation of the 
booths and special decorations of the char- 
ity function. They have been working 
continuously in 8-hr. shifts in the trans- 
formation of the Coliseum from a street 
of all nations into an ancient English 
castle. 


When the doors open to the public next 
Saturday for the week’s exposition of mo- 
tor cars and accessories, the visitor will 
need to exert his imagination only a trifle 
to visualize his surroundings as the embat- 
tled yet ecclesiastical interior of an old 
eastle of England, according to Manager 
Miles. 


Scheme of Decoration 


The scheme of decoration will be a union 
of medieval and early English renaissance 
and the somber massiveness of the founda- 
tion for the impressive effect. The scenic 
setting has been designed at a cost vari- 
ously estimated between $30,000 and $50,- 
000 and is the achievement of a force of 
artists at Evergreen Park. An idea of the 
magnitude of the work may be gained from 
the statement that the initial plans for the 
decorations were approved last March and 
the work started immediately. 


A novelty in the decorative idea will be 
mural panels of scenic art glass. Globes 
ornamented in art glass upon gigantic pil- 
lars will assist in the illumination and from 
the dome 200 art glass clusters will sus- 
pend. At the north and south ends of the 
Coliseum will be seen the must massive wall 
decorations ever designed for any exhibi- 
tion. These will be significant of the 
growth and world-wide power of the motor 
industry. Other panels depict the arts and 
erafts which contribute to the motor car. 


There will be a novel treatment of the 
painted flowers in the balcony facings. The 
prevailing tones of the decorations will be 
amber, green, old rose and black and the 
exhibitors’ sections will be marked off by 
columns set upon bases of solid mahogany. 

In the First Regiment Armory this 


scheme will be followed almost to the point 
of duplication and there will be conform- 








Jan. 27—Franklin Automobile Co.—Luncheon. 


Jan. 27—Maxwell Motor Co.—Meeting at 
Blackstone. 
Jan. 28—Maxwell Motor Co.—Meeting at 
Blackstone. 


Jan. 29—Franklin Automobile Co.—Luncheon. 


Jan. 29—Maxwell Motor Co.—Meeting at 
Blackstone. 
Jan. 30—Maxwell Motor Co.—Meeting at 
Blackstone. 


Jan. 30—Franklin Automobile Co.—Luncheon. 

Jan. 30-31—Velie Motor Vehicle Co.—Meeting 
at Sherman House. 

Jan. 31—Saxon Motor Car Corp.—Luncheon, 
1 o’clock, Blackstone. 

Jan. 31—Maxwell Motor 
Blackstone. 

Jan. 31—Franklin Automobile Co.—Luncheon. 

Jan. 31—Mitchell Motors Corp.—Congress. 

Feb. 1—Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co.—Ban- 
quet, La Salle. 

Feb. 1—Franklin Automobile Co.—Luncheon. 

Feb. 1—Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Luncheon, 
Congress. 

Feb. 1—Maxwell 
Blackstone. 

Feb. 2—Maxwell 

. Blackstone. 


Co.—Meeting at 


Motor Co.—Meeting at 


Motor Co. 





Meeting at 











eb. 2—Franklin Automobile Co.—Luncheon. 

Feb. 3—Franklin Automobile Co.—Luncheon. 

Feb. 3—Maxwell Motor Co.—Meeting at 
Blackstone. 


Jan. 31—Klaxon Co.—Sales conference. 
ence. 

Jan. 31—Tobey Polish Co.—Dinner, Congress, 
6.30 P. M. 

Jan. 31—Maxfer Truck and Tractor Co.—Din- 
ner at Chicago Athletic Assn. 

Jan. 31—Mitchell Motors Co.—Luncheon at 
Congress. 

Jan. 31—Cole Motor Car Co.—Dinner Congress. 

Jan. 31—Lexington Howard Co.—Meeting, 
Blackstone. 

Feb. 1—Rich Tool Co.—Dinner, La Salle. 


ity in the decorations of the Coliseum An- 
nex and the Greer building. 


Ninety-six motor car manufacturers will 
exhibit their products. This is one greater 
than the number at New York two weeks 
ago. There will be 165 exhibitors of ac- 
cessories, making a total of 261 distinct dis- 
plays. 

The Chicago exhibition always is looked 
upon as more of a business show than is 
the New York exhibition and it is antici- 
pated that the coming show will surpass 
former records. Dealers are flocking to the 
city, hotels are full and show business al- 
ready is under way. 

Aside from the main attraction at the 
Coliseum and its three supplementary struc- 
tures, there will be a number of special 
displays in place of or in addition to the 
master exhibit. 

The Maxfer Truck and Tractor Co. will 
have a special display of its new 1-ton 
Dependable truck and the truck-forming 
attachments at 1512 Wabash avenue. 


The Comerce Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 
Mich., will exhibit its trucks during the 
Chicago show at the dealer’s salesrooms, 
1718 Indiana avenue. 


The Salon Show at Congress 


Six-Day Exhibit to Begin Next Monday— 
Nine Makers to Show 


HICAGO, Jan. 23—The second Annual 

Automobile Salon in Chicago will be 
held during the week of the major exhibi- 
tion. The salon will occupy the Elizabethan 
room of the Congress hotel from Jan. 29 
to Feb. 3. The first exhibition of the kind 
in Chicago was held at the Auditorium last 
year and was such a success that it has 
become a fixture. There will be nine motor 
ear exhibitors and an individual exhibit of 
body work. 

Two cars will make their debut at the 
Salon, the Disbrow—Louis Disbrow’s new 
production—and the Fageol, an exception- 
ally high-grade proposition from the Pa- 
cific coast. The list of exhibitors, aside 
from these two and the body builders will 
be much the same as that at the salon at 
the Astor in New York two weeks ago. 
These are Locomobile, Brewster, White, 
Simplex, Murray, Daniels, Disbrow, Lancia 
and Fageol. C. P. Kimball & Co.’s coach- 


work exhibit will include two additional 
makes of motor cars, Marmon and Doble. 
Texas Dealers on Special 

Dallas, Tex., Jan. 20—Texas motor 
ear dealers are going to Chicago in 
a special train for the Chicago Automobile 
Show. This announcement was made in 
Dallas today. The train will leave San 
Antonio on Jan. 26 and will pass through 
Dallas the afternoon of that date. Most 
of the dealers in San Antonio and a number 
from adjoining counties will make the trip. 
The first special train of Texas motor car 
dealers was for the New York show. it 
was such a great success and the show 
proved to be such that hereafter it is 
expected special trains to New York and 
Chicago will be run each year from Dallas 
and San Antonio. 

On their return from New York, Texas 
dealers expressed surprise at the greatness 
of the New York show. 
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EDITORIAL PERSPECTIVES 














Merit Where Merit is Due 


O the accessory maker must go that reward of merit for giv- 
ing to the motor car the majority of those essentials of 
comfort and convenience. The accessory field has had its bril- 
liant engineers as well as the complete car field, and while these 
engineers have not been heralded before 100,000,000 in adver- 
tisements as have some of the car designers, yet they have 
nevertheless accomplished nearly all of those things that go to 
make running a car more of a pleasure. Of these accessory en- 
gineers so far as public recognition is concerned it might be 
said: 
‘*Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 
Full many a flower is borne to blush unseen 
And wastes its sweetness on a desert air.’’ 


e F 


¥F these engineers it can be said they have done their work. 

They have done it well but so often their names have never 
been associated with the good they have accomplished. In a 
few cases selfish car makers have attempted to take unto their 
own engineering forces the honor that rightfully belongs to 
some accessory engineer. 


em & 


Sama accessory industry with its multitudinous ramifications 
and with its ten thousand varying activities, some great 
and some small, suggests the old childhood lines: 
‘*Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the beauteous land.’’ 


eR ® 


|" has truly been the little accessories that have made motor- 
ing what it is to-day. What a volume of comfort we daily 
take out of the windshield, which only a few short years ago 
was looked upon as local to Chicago by Haughty New Yorkers, 
but it was only a few years until the Gothamites saw the error 
of their way and had to acknowledge that the Windy City had 
stolen a march on them. What pleasures the handy side eur- 
tains have added; how could we get along without the clock, 
the speedometer, or the demountable rim; and who would care 
to go motoring to-day without our electric lighting and starting 
systems, all of which are offsprings of the accessory fold? We 
might add myriad other examples, the one-man top, the anti- 
glare headlight, the heater, the tilting steering wheel, the heated 
steering wheel, the anti-skid chain, the windshield cleaner and 
the host of tire tools and repairs we need. 


B.. we have a few suggestions for the accessory engineer 


and the accessory maker. These are days of women drivers. 
Friend husband works in the city and lives in the suburb where 
he is twenty minutes from the railway station. It is up to 
madam or the children to drive father to the station in the 
morning or meet him at night. This motor-brought phase of 
living has made it as essential for the wife to drive the car as 
the husband or the son. Everything about the car is not just 
as satisfactory to-day for woman driving as it might be. 
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IRST: The present jacks are not up to par. It is still 

hugely awkward to get the jack under the rear axle to 
change a tire. Madam generally gets much in the dust and dirt 
in doing this. We need a better jack, a kind of tele-distance 
type, one that can be placed under the back axle without 
getting on your knees on the road and making yourself a fit 
subject for a bath and your clothing more work for the cleaner. 
A little more expenditure of accessory engineer’s gray matter, 
and this may be solved. 


mn & 


ECOND: The accessory engineer may be able to perfect 
S some more convenient form of spare tire or wheel carrier, 
so that it will not be necessary to have to lift the spare rim 
with tire or the spare wheel nearly 2 ft. off the ground to mount 
them in place. On a fairly large car the ordinary woman is not 
muscular enough for this. The tire carrier might be so designed 
as to be lowered to the ground by a lever or some simple contri- 
vanee. This would help immeasurably. We would also add that it is 
often harder work getting the tire unfastened from the carrier 
than changing the rim or wheel. Leather straps are good but 
they have to be pulled so tightly that the average woman cannot 
buckle or unbuckle them. Give us some presto fastener that 
will simplify this entire tire-carrying scheme. Give us some 
presto device specially designed for woman, and then it will 
be so much easier for mere man. There is yet a lot of hard 
work connected with changing tires and as that is about the 
only work you have to do on the road, why should not more gray 
matter be expended on making the job so easy that you do not 
get your clothes dirty, your body heated and your temper ruffled. 
So often you are in a hurry when you have to change tires. 
You may have been driving too fast. Consider this and come 
across. 


Better Equipment Conveniences 


HE motor car manufacturer will generally give what the 

buyer demands. The old merchandising maxim of keeping on 
the counter the goods most in demand cannot be overlooked in 
fitting out motor cars, even in these days of ultra-production. 
Much has been done in equipping cars with many of the essen- 
tials, but much yet remains to be done. It is possible to pur- 
chase cars with very satisfactory components such as motor, 
clutch, gearset, axles, etc., but what is needed most of all to-day 
is more attention to those comfort features that should go with 
each car. The man who drives a car deserves more attention 


in this regard than he has been receiving in the past. A few 
examples will suffice to illustrate the point in question: 
RZ ® 
XAMPLE one: The matter of carrying anti-skid tire chain: 
has not been given any attention by the majority of maker: 
even those selling high-priced cars. There should be a separat. 
chain compartment in every car, with nothing in the compar 
ment other than the chains, with the possible exception of a p: 
of pliers. This compartment might be in one of the runni: 
boards. It could be below the surface of the running boa: 


Few 
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rather than above it. The compartment might be long enough 
and very shallow so that each chain folded but once would fill 
the space. There are many reasons for such a compartment: 
Chains are invariably dirty when taken off and they should not be 
placed in a compartment with other tools and should not be 
dropped on the tonneau floor. The separate tool compartment is 
one solution. There may be many others. 
eB ® 

XAMPLE two: All tire tools should be in a separate com- 
E partment and in a very convenient one. There are thou- 
sands of owner-drivers who never have to stop on the roads for 
any other troubles than repairing tires. For a time at least it 
seems we will have the tire problem with us. Granted that this 
is so then those tools needed on the road for tire changing should 
be in a separate compartment and in one of the most convenient 
places imaginable. These tools, jack, wrenches, pliers and other 
things might be locked in a compartment by the same key that 
locks the spare tires in place. It is a nuisance to have to carry 
too many keys, one for the switch, another for the tool box, 
others for the tires and perhaps another or so for some other 
compartment. These locks should be standardized so that one 
key will serve for practically all parts with the possible excep- 
tion of the ignition and electrical system. 


em ® 


XAMPLE three: Too few of our cars to-day have any 
E adequate provision for handling baggage. In every five- 
passenger car there should be a compartment back of the front 
seats for a suitcase. When not used for a suitcase this could 
be used for spare clothing; perhaps madam will carry an extra 


(NCTERA CE 
hat for use in town; or you may have several small packages 
that can be left in the car while you are having lunch, doing 
some shopping, or making a social call. It is just as essential 
to have appropriate baggage compartments like this as to have 
seats. The owner-driver is entitled to really adequate provi- 
sions such as mentioned for baggage. 


2 ® 
XAMPLE four: There is ample room under the cowl of 
many cars to fit up a few compartments which will serve 


for small nicknacks. Guide books and maps are essentials in 


every-day touring, and it is more or less of a nuisance to have 
an armful of such to carry into the hotel when only stopping 
for lunch. A small compartment with lock would answer the 
purpose. Then madam has extra veils, gloves, perhaps purses, 
a mufiler, powder puff, a few other essentials, often a pair of 
rubbers. There is no logical reason why the car should not 
be fitted to take care of them, so that when you leave it at 
the curb while taking lunch or shopping or even stopping over 
night in a strange town or city, many of these essentials would 
be safe in such compartments. There has been opposition to 
such compartments, due to their becoming noisy. This is not 
serious. It will not be surprising to find some accessory makers 
providing stock compartments which may be attached to many 
cars; but, why should we have to pay for them? It is the duty 
of the car maker to supply them. No overcoat is complete 
without pockets, outside pockets, inside pockets and other kinds 


of pockets. We do not buy a coat without pockets and then go 


to some tailor and have pockets put in. So with cars let us 
work for the complete car. It is fairly complete to-day, but 
not nearly so complete as it should be. 











Gas Inferiority Charged 


Illinois Motorists Protest Against 
Excessive Amount of 
Water in Fuel 


Gasoline Lines Freeze Due to Dilu- 
tion of Liquid 


LOOMINGTON, Ill., Jan. 22—Many 
B complaints are being registered by 
Illinois car owners regarding trouble with 
gasoline and oil, while proprietors of 
garages are profiting by an extraordinarily 
heavy run of repair work, due to frozen 
radiators, carbureters, pipe lines, drain 
wells and, in some cases, stiffened oil in 
the ecrankease. More trouble is caused, 
however, by pipe line freezing than any 
other. 


This, it is asserted by mechanics in local 
garages, is due to a poor grade of gasoline 
which is being supplied during the present 
season and which carries a large percentage 
of water. The water settles in bends, 
elbows and low places in the pipe line. 
‘'t freezes there, closing the pipe line and 
‘hutting off the supply of fuel. 

In many cars there are drain wells in the 
ipe line, chambers in which the water is 
‘rained from the gasoline. This well, it is 
varged, fills with water, is frozen and the 
ater backs up into the pipe line, freezes 
1d shuts off the gasoline, the same as if 

‘ie throttle had been closed. Similar 
- ouble is said to have been experienced 
’ .1th some carbureters closed from the bot- 


om by ice, which gradually increases in 
volume. 

It is argued that if a low grade of fuel is 
used and much of the heavier oil is carried 
through the frozen carbureter, there is 
added difficulty in starting the car and 
making it run properly. Not only are car 
owners reporting an inferior grade of gaso- 
line, but the institutions that clean clothes 
with the fluid complain that they have been 
forced to cease using the ordinary grade 
and substitute that with a higher test. The 
lower gas carries so much low-grade oil 
that clothing cleaned with it long retains 
the odor of oil. In one shop, a bucket which 
was filled with the gasoline now in general 
use, after standing for two weeks, showed 
heavy oil to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch, the lighter fuel having evaporated 
completely. 


Lubricating Oil Inferior, Too 

Motorists are also complaining of trouble 
with lubricating oil. Many of the oils in 
use have not been cold tested, or thinned 
for winter use. After a car has stood for 
some time, that oil becomes thoroughly 
chilled and is almost like tallow. It is al- 
most impossible to start a car, even with 
the self-starter and many self-starters have 
been strained so that they are all but 
ruined by this trouble. Where this condi- 
tion exists, it is frequently necessary to 
place the car in gear and haul it a block 
or two before it loosens up sufficiently to 
fire satisfactorily. The unusually heavy de- 
mand for gasoline and oil is said to be one 
reason for the trouble, old processes of re- 
fining being displaced by modern, which 
are quicker but not so satisfactory to the 
eonsumer, 


Makes Use of Rope Tires 


Australian Bush Puts Heavy 
Strain on Rubber Casings; 
Fiber Is Substituted 


At 16 M. P. H. They Ride as Easy 


as Pneumatics 


HE advent of the motor car into Aus- 
tralia to a very great extent has 
solved the difficulties of transportation 
usually found in countries of vast distances 
and comparatively few traveling facilities. 
The rough nature of the country over 
which the cars travel and the excessive 
heat often experienced have made the cost 
of rubber tires a serious item in main- 
tenance and in consequence many experi- 
ments have been made to obtain a substi- 
tute for rubber at a moderate cost. One 
of the latest inventions which is claimed to 
have solved the problem of producing an 
emergency tire at a comparatively low cost 
is that of the ‘‘homing’’ tire. 

When first marketed the ‘‘homing’’ tire 
was designed for emergency use only in 
case of a puncture or blowout, but it proved 
so satisfactory that in the country dis- 
tricts these rope tires are frequently used 
on all wheels of the car, particularly in 
rough or stony country. The tires are 
bullet, nail and glass proof and if the speed 
of 16 miles an hour is not exceeded, it is 
claimed that they are almost as easy riding 


as pneumatic tires. They take the place of 
both inner tuhe and casing. 
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Export Service to Makers 


Company Formed to Facilitate 


Handling of Foreign Motor 
and Parts Sales 


Its Work Will Simplify All Phases of 
Over-Sees Shipping 


EW YORK, Jan. 20—Embodied in the 
N plans of American Motors, Inc., just 
formed, is a comprehensive service to mo- 
tor car manufacturers in various coun- 
tries which do or contemplate doing an ex- 
port business. The principle and prac- 
tice of intensive co-ordination is the basis 
for this export service and the planned 
activities embrace every step of the trans- 
fer of the American maker or seller to for- 
eign buyers on any and all products related 
to the motor car industry. Purchasing, 
financing, packing, shipping and insuring 
of the products covered by the industry for 
export are included. 

As European conditions settle back into 
the normal there will be a demand for the 
American tools and parts. To cooperate 
with foreign producers along this line is 
a vital part of the plan of the American 
Motors, Inc. To this end a large amount 
of data has been assembled and classified 
for immediate use. Its technical depart- 
ment is prepared to furnish data, blue 
prints, specifications, etc., covering all 
classes of parts of machinery. It is its 
intention, in addition to the packing de- 
partment, which it has established in 
Brooklyn, to have a branch of same at De- 
troit, in order that purchases made from 
different manufacturers located in the Cen- 
tral West can be packed under one cover 
and shipped in one ecarload. 





SUIT OVER HORN PATENTS 

New York, Jan. 20—Gottfried Piel of 
the G. Piel Co., Long Island City, and 
owner of the Long hand horn patent, has 
filed suit against Emanuel Aufiero, charg- 
ing that the Aufierio interferes with the 
Long patent, which, it is claimed, has the 
right of priority. 

This suit is one of the unusual types 
known as interfering patent suits such a 
suit being possible only when the patent 
office has issued two patents claiming the 
same invention. 

Patent No. 1,090,080, owned by Piel, was 
granted March 10, 1914, to George F. 
Long, the inventor, on an application filed 
Sept. 30, 1910, and was assigned to Piel. 
Aufiero’s patent, No. 1,207,834, was granted 
Dec. 12, 1916, on an application filed Feb. 
20, 1913, as a division of an application 
filed May 31, 1912. The bill of complaint 
in the suit lays particular emphasis on 
claims 7, 8, 9 and 10 of the Long patent 
and alleges that the Aufiero patent con- 
tains as claims 1, 2, 3 and 4 that are in the 
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To prove the stamina of his trucks, C. A. Tilt, president of the Diamond T Motor Car Corp., 
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Chicago, has sent one of its 2-ton trucks, carrying a capacity load, over the Dixie highway. 


The truck left Chicago for Tampa, Fla., last Sunday. 


The truck will deliver 2 tons of 


spare parts to Hixon & Warder, South Florida distributors for the Diamond T company 


identical language of 7, 8, 9 and 10 of the 
Long patent. The Aufiero patent is also 
alleged to contain other claims which con- 
flict and interfere with the claims of the 
Long patent. The complainant also de- 
clares that Long conceived and put in prac- 
tice the invention of his patent and par- 
ticularly the features covered in claims 7, 
8, 9 and 10 long prior to Sept. 30, 1910, 
the date of application for the patent. It 
is also stated that horns embodying the 
invention were put into use by him and his 
associates before. May 31, 1910, and al- 
leges that claims 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Aufiero 
patent are void, as the invention they de- 
scribe was in public use for more than 2 
years prior to the date when Aufiero filed 
the original application of which the ap- 
plication which resulted in the granting of 
patent No. 1,207,834 ‘‘purports to be a 
division.’’ 





PACKARD MAKES PROMOTIONS 

Detroit, Jan. 20—C. F. Tollzier, purchas- 
ing agent of the Packard Motor Car Co., 
has been made production manager and 
will retain his work as purchasing agent 
and manager of the service division. D. F. 
Roberts has been made the factory man- 
ager. Mr. Roberts was formerly the su- 
perintendent of the factory. J. E. Leher 
has been appointed as manager of the mo- 
tor carriage division in charge of chassis 
and body manufacture. R. N. Brown has 
been made superintendent of the chassis 
division, and L. E. Jolls has been promoted 
to be mechanical superintendent. 





TANK MYSTERY SOLVED 
London, Eng., Jan. 15—Much of the mys- 
tery which marked the making of the now 
famous tanks used by the English against 
the Germans has been cleared. England 
has never built a war device before which 


was kept such a secret as was the tank. 
Information has just been made public that 
these war accessories were built in a fac- 
tory surrounded by a high wall. Workmen 
who entered this factory were not per- 
mitted to leave or see their families for a 
period of three months. The tanks are 
fitted with two. six-cylinder Daimler, 


_ Sleeve-valve, engines of approximately 150 


hp. each. Four speeds forward are offered, 


the maximum being 6 miles an hour. 





CAR SHORTAGE WORSE 

Detroit, Jan. 20—According to J. 8S. 
Martin of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who is in this city in an 
endeavor to relieve freight congestion, the 
shortage of freight cars for motor vehicles 
is worse now than it has ever been in the 
past and not more than 50 per cent of the 
required number of cars is being delivered 
to the factories. Local men place the num- 
ber at 15 per cent. A meeting of traffic 
men was held last Thursday and was de- 
voted entirely to the collection of data 
concerning the shortage. 





FURTHER GAS PRICE INCREASES 

New York, Jan. 20—Many sections of 
the country report further increase of gaso- 
line, ranging from 1 to 5 cents. Responsi- 
bility for this rapid advance is due to a 
corresponding rise in the price of crude oil. 
Pennsylvania crude is now selling at $3.05 
a barrel. The Atlantic Refinery Co. has 
raised prices 2 to 5 cents a gallon in Penn- 
sylvania, the three grades now selling at 
26, 29 and 33 cents. 

An advance of 1 cent a gallon in the 
South has been made by the Texas Co., the 
following being the new maximum ani! 
minimum prices; Maryland, 22 and 2! 
cents; Virginia, 2314 and 21% cents; North 
Carolina, 24 and 22; Georgia, 26 and 2314; 
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Seldon truck moving a 20-ton building at Rochester, N. Y. 


Florida, 254% and 23; Alabama, 27 and 
2344; Oklahoma, 23. These prices are tank 
wagon basis. The Standard Oil Co. has 
raised the price of gasoline in Boston 1 
cent. It now sells for 24 cents, although 
the 23-cent price has prevailed since 
Aug. 11. 





STRIKE KILLS TAXI FIRM 

New York, Jan. 20—Receivers conduct- 
ing affairs with the Mason-Seaman Trans- 
portation Co., which is a combination of 
the Mason-Seaman Taxi Co. and the Yel- 
low Taxi Co., have asked permission of 
the federal court to dispose of all of its 
equipment at public sale. Drivers are on 
a strike and the receivers say it would be 
impossible for the company to resume busi- 
ness without great loss and that to replace 
the men on strike they would be forced to 
spend from $3,000 to $4,000 for chauffeur’s 
licenses. 





DIXIE HIGHWAY IMPASSABLE 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 22—Eugene Stuart, 


secretary of the Louisville Automobile 
Club, received a telegram Saturday morn- 
ing from headquarters of the Dixie High- 
way Association, in Chattanooga, to the 
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A. B. Swetland, general manager. 





effect that all roads between Nashville and 
Chattanooga are practically impassable 
and that tourists going South are advised 
to ship their cars between those points. 

Mr. Stuart states that a number of tour- 
ists are passing through Louisville at 
present and that no difficulty seems to be 
experienced in getting to Nashville from 
Louisville. However, it is his opinion that 
no effort should be made to traverse roads 
immediately south of Nashville until 
further advices are received from the 
Dixie Highway Association. 





APPOINTED TO AIR BOARD 

New York, Jan. 20—Percy Martin, for 
twelve years manager of the Dailmer Co., 
Coventry, England, has been appointed one 
of the committee of three constituting the 
Air Board, this being an assembly of busi- 
ness men having full control of all ques- 
tions including design, manufacture and 
supply of aeroplanes for all government 
purposes. This board was appointed to 
solve a long-standing dispute between the 
Army and Navy as to which should control 
such questions as are mentioned in the 
preceding sentence. The board has no 
control over the use of the aeroplanes once 
they are furnished to the army and navy. 
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Annual dinner of the Class Journal Co., publisher of Motor Aan, at the McAlpin hotel, New York, Jan. 9. In the center at the head table is 
This represents the men of the busineas and editorial organizations of the Clase Journal Co. 






Dlorompen 
Buys Badger Brass Co. 


Hall Lamp Co. ‘Purchases Ken- 
osha Firm Making Lamps 
and Specialties 


Creates One of Largest Illuminating 
Accessories Makers 


ENOSHA, Wis., Jan. 22—The Badger 

Brass Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis., a large 
manufacturer of motor car lamps and brass 
specialties, has been purchased by the 
C. M. Hall Lamp Co., Detroit, according to 
announcement made here today. The pur- 
chase price is unofficially stated to be $400,- 
000. The Kenosha plant will be operated 
as before, without change of office per- 
sonnel or factory force, but the administra- 
tion of affairs will be handled from the 
general offices in Detroit. William F. 
Anklan, secretary and general manager of 
the Hall company, formerly was associated 
with the Badger. He will have general 
charge of both plants. George A. Maner, 
Detroit, will come to Kenosha as local man- 
ager. The chief officers of the Badger com- 
pany, George A. Yule, president; R. H. 
Welles, treasurer and general manager, and 
L. J. Keck, vice-president, will retire. The 
consolidation makes the Hall company one 
of the largest manufacturers of motor car 
illuminating accessories in the United 
States. 


REO PAYS REWARD FOR ROADS 


Lansing, Mich., Jan. 20—The Reo Motor 
Car Co. has presented the Oakland county © 
road commissioners a check for $958.50, 
which represents the amount of reward of- 
fered by the company for improvement of 
the Grand River road. Similar offers were 
made to all counties through which the road 
passes between Lansing and Detroit. The 
only condition was that the thoroughfare 
be known as the Reo highway. 
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When Mars Goes Forth to Battle 
Motors Prepare 






War and the motor vehicle have become inseparable. Even 
the cannon, mighty and as improved by modern adaptation 
as it is, does not stund entirely aloof from this other great 
invention. The truck herds the unwieldy weapons into posi- 
tion and even treats them roughly on occasion. It can get 
them over roads of pronounced impassability, up grades of 
alarming steepness and through gulleys that suggest detours. 
And at the end of such a trip, the truck can change its role 
without rehearsal—to that of a traveling bazaar, for instance, 
This is permitted by general headquarters to frustrate hiyh- 
price plans of the natives at the front 





On the other hand, consider the motor | ao 
car—as President Poincare of France is ‘ 
considering this British ambulance con- 
voy ready to leave Paris for the froni 





The motor ambulance has proved an invaluable companion to the Red 
Cross. It ofen represents the metamorphosis of a touring car into a war 
adjunct and has showed its mettle with many records of service to its 
credit. These American ambulances are not considered unneutral 
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With the exception of the ambulance convoy, the motor car 

usuallly travels a lonely direction, a single car for relaying 

messages and so on. But the truck travels in numbers fre- 

quently. Trains of supply trucks line the roads on the front. 

The Somme district is alive with trucks. The religious pro- 

cession of soldiers passes an ambulance convoy back of the 
firing line 
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As far as the eye can see in the Somme district is activity—activity of transportation of every manner of means; 


cavalry 
horses grazing while they may and trucks quiet for the mom ent or moving in line in the distance 
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OTOR TRANSFORMED TO ROTARY 
over snow and ice, which is little more than a rotary skate, has been invented by 


Frederick Burch and Joseph West, at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
insure propulsion. 


an angle on sheet-iron drums, 


gas motor, the motion of each being opposite. 
Tests made with the machine show that it is capable of a speed of more than 
In unbroken stretches its work is powerful 


the front. 
30 miles an hour. 


LEVELAND, Ohio, Jan. 20—Litiga- 

tion between the Winton Co. and the 
Lindsay Auto Parts Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
over the patent controlled by the latter 
which covers axles of the floating type of 
which the driving shafts may be removed 
without disturbing the tubular axle hous- 
ing which supports the weight of the car 
and which allows the differential to be in- 
spected, repaired or removed on taking off 
a part only of the differential housing, was 
concluded this week, a decision being 
handed down by the United States circuit 
court of appeals in Cincinnati, Ohio, re- 
versing the decision of the lower court 
which had held the patent valid and in- 
fringed by the Winton Co. 

Both the Winton Co. and the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce de- 
fended the case, and while not of popular 
interest, the litigation is of considerable 
moment to the motor car industry on ac- 
count of the royalty demands that might 
be made and the fact that so many of the 
motor car and axle makers are affected. 
It was due to this fact that the N. A. C. C. 
undertook the défense of the suit against 
the Winton Co. 

Suit was originally filed in January, 
1915, and this came as a surprise to those 
who knew the Lindsay interests had been 
dissuaded from putting into effect threats 
to sue the National Motor Vehicle Co. 
under the patent. Certain data in pos- 
session of the N. A. C. C. tending to show 
the Lindsay patent anticipated was sup- 
posed to have been the deciding factor that 
forestalled the National suit. The Lind- 
say company, however, decided that this 
did not affect the Winton use of the con- 
struction and brought suit, getting a favor- 
able verdict in the district court of Cleve- 
land. Appeal was taken and the former 


decision reversed. 
Lack of invention in the Lindsay axle 
was the reason given by the court in de- 


SKATE-—A_ tractor, 
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designed for operation 


Pieces of channel iron, set at 
The drums are operated by an ordinary 
Steering is done by means of a runner in 


eiding in favor of the Winton company. 

The court held that the principle of 
building an axle so that the differential 
could be easily inspected, and the live 
axle sections readily withdrawn, was not 
new; and that the method used by Lindsay 
exhibited only such skill as was to be ex- 
pected by one trained in mechanics. It 
held that the combination had been, in 
the main, shown in two earlier patents, 
one to Lindsay and one to Winton. 





HACKETT TO GRAND RAPIDS 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 22—This city 
is to have two new motor car manufactur- 
ing plants, announcement having been 
made that the Hackett Motor Car Co., now 
located in Jackson, Mich., and the Gem 
Motor Car Co. recently organized under the 
laws of Delaware, will build here. 

The announcement regarding the Hack- 
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Winton Wins Axle Decision 


Judge Reverses Finding of Lower Court 


in Suit Brought by Lindsay 
Charging Infringement 


ett plant is made by W. L. Smith, secre- 
tary of the Michigan Motor Securities Co. 
At present the Jackson plant gives em- 
ployment to about 200 men. According to 
the announcement the company will re- 
move all its equipment to this city, it is 
announced, and soon will announce the se- 
lection of a location where a $50,000 fac- 
tory will be erected. The company is cap- 
italized at $1,000,000. 

The Gem company was organized about 
a month ago with an authorized capital of 
$250,000 of which $150,000 is yet to be is- 
sued. The intention of the company is to 
buy chassis and bodies complete and as- 
semble them here. As the company’s busi- 
ness grows, it is announced, some of the 
parts will be manufactured here. 





SPECIAL BODIES FOR SAXONS 

Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 22—Several types of 
special bodies for Saxon cars are announced 
by the Penn Auto Co. Among them are 
open and closed speedster types for both 
four and six-cylinder models, a delivery 
body for the four and special equipment for 
the standard cars as they are received from 
the factory. At the outset these bodies 
were produced for local trade and were de- 
signed to stimulate sales but the business 
grew until it was decided to begin manu- 
facturing for other Saxon dealers. 

The No. 1 open type body, unupholstered 
and without extra equipment, is equipped 
with bucket seats and is designed for the 


Annette Kellerman and Joe Jackson, the hobo comedian in the Hippodrome, “aero-sledding” 
in the streets of New York 
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six-cylinder chassis. Price, $125. The No. 
7 body is streamline runabout model for 
the six-chassis. 
unequipped. 


it is upholstered but has no extra equip- 
ment. Price, $85. The No. 6 body is up- 
holstered but is unequipped. It is a stream- 
line roadster design for the four-cylinder. 
Price, $125. No. 8a is a delivery body for 
the four-cylinder chassis. Price, $100. No. 
Sb is also a delivery body but less expen- 
sive. Price, $80. 





SIMPLEX CHASSIS NOW $6,000 
New York, Jan. 22—Simplex Automobile 
Co. has increased the price of its chassis 

$1,000. The chassis now sells for $6,000. 





PIERCE-ARROW PRICES UP 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22—The Pierce-Ar- 
row Motor Car Corp. has increased its 
prices for 1917. The touring and roadster 
models have been increased $500, the 38- 
closed body models, $700; and the 48-closed 
body models, $800. 





DENVER FORD PLANT CLOSED 

Denver, Colo., Jan. 20—The Ford plant 
in this city has been forced to close be- 
cause of inability to obtain machine parts 
from the Detroit factory on account of con- 
gested freight conditions. Although the 
local plant is months behind in delivery or- 
ders and was forced to borow 500 ma- 
chines from the Minneapolis branch to help 
supply the Christmas demand, the Detroit 
factory is unable to get its shipments 
through. The plant will be closed for a 
week according to the manager, Charles 
Hendy, Jr. 





DEARBORN TRUCK REORGANIZED 

Chicago, Jan. 22—Dearborn Motor Truck 
Co. has been reorganized and henceforth 
will be known as the Dearborn Truck Co. 
At the same time the name was changed 
the capital was increased to $500,000, of 


It is unupholstered and 
The No. 4 body is for the ~ 
- four-cylinder and has open bucket seats. 
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which $200,000 is to be preferred stock. A 
part of the common stock will be held in 
the treasury for the purpose of compensat- 
ing deserving employees. 

S. D. Porter, formerly vice-president and 
general sales manager of the Smith Form- 
A-Truck Co., becomes vice-president, treas- 
urer and general manager of the new Dear- 
born company. W. J. Kenrick, who founded 
the Dearborn Motor Truck Co. last March, 
remains as president of the new concern. 
C. E. Stuart, who is assistant sales man- 
ager of the Smith Form-A-Truck Co., has 
been made sales manager of the Dearborn 
company. 

The company manufactures the Dearborn 
truck unit for converting Ford cars into 
one-ton trucks and is equipped at present 
to turn out 25 units a day. Additional 
machinery is being installed which will 
double the plant capacity. 





CONTINENTAL MOTORS BUYS LAND 

Detroit, Jan. 20—-The Continental Mo- 
tors Co. has purchased a block of property 
in this city which now rests in the Conti- 
nental Realty Co., a concern organized by 
B. F. Tobin and R. W. Judson, president 
and vice-president respectively of the Con- 
tinental Motors Co. The property includes 
what was known as the Hovey plat on 
Western avenue between Third and Fourth 
streets. 





ENGLISH WHEEL PATENT STATUS 


New York, Jan. 20—Settlement recently 
has been made in England of a long-stand- 
ing dispute covering the basic patent of a 
detachable wire wheel in which the wheel 
can be removed, leaving the hub in the 
bearings in place on the axle. Control of 
the patent was held for years by J. S. 
Napier, who licensed the majority of wheel 
makers in England. The courts have de- 
eided the patents invalid; consequently, 
any person is free to manufacture detach- 
able wire wheels in England, but the deci- 
sion does not affect the validity of any 





Chas. Oakes, Battleboro, Vt., and his son, by using an old motor boat engine, some wheels, 


boards and a piece of canvas, have made a 
50 miles an hour. This is one of the 


good workable ice motor, from which they get 
fastest things on the Connecticut River 





patents covering different methods of at- 
tachments as well as locking devices. 





COMPANY MOVES TO WAUSAU 

Wausau, Wis., Jan. 22—The Lamson 
Truck and Tractor Co., formerly Zietler 
& Lamson Motor Truck Co., Chicago, will 
move its plant and headquarters to 
Wausau, where the Chamber of Commerce 
will furnish a site of five acres and erect 
a factory building, to be leased to the 
company with the right to purchase at cost. 
The company has increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $500,000. Part of 
the new issue has been subscribed for by 
Wausau capital. Plans are now being 
drawn for the first unit of the new plant, 
which will cover an area of 194 by 300 ft. 
The product will consist of motor trucks 
in 1 to 5-ton capacities; special fire-fighting: 
apparatus, and general utility tractors. 
Officers of the company are: President, 
G. W. Lamson; vice-president, G. W. 
Kerns; secretary, H. A. Castle; manager, 
J. M. Attley; chief engineer, E. R. Burley. 
The present factory in Chicago is to be 
sold. 





KARDO LICENSE TO SHELDON 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Jan. 20—The Sheldon 
Axle & Spring Co. has taken a license under 
the Kardo patents. Litigation on these 
patents has been pending for some time 
and a decision on one of the cases is ex- 
pected early this year. Front and rear axle 
design is covered by the patents and the 
Sheldon company now is able to furnish 
car makers with the particular type of axle 
licensed under this patent. 





INCREASES CAPITAL TO $1,000,000 

Lansing, Mich. Jan. 20—The Gier 
Pressed Steel Co. has increased its capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000, at a meeting 
of stockholders held this week. Officers 
elected were: W. K. Prudden, president; 
H. F. Brandner, vice-president; B. 8S. Gier, 
secretary and general manager; D. F. Ed- 
wards, treasurer. These officers and L. F. 
Price, E. Verlinden, H. P. Harper and 
W. H. Newbrough form the board of direc- 


tors. A 25 per cent stock dividend was 
authorized. 





MAXFER ONE-TON TRUCK 

The Maxfer Truck and Tractor Co., 
which has been making truck-forming at- 
tachments for Fords, is bringing out a new 
l-ton truck known as the Dependable 
to sell at $1,195. This truck, which is a 
worm drive, has a number of features, 
among them being electric starter, Bailey 
non-stall differential and electric lights. 
The engine is a four-cylinder, 3\%4 by 5-in. 
The wheelbase is 130 in. and loading space 
4 to 6 ft. wide and 9 to 11 ft. long, accord- 
ing to body. Rear tires are solid, pressed- 
on, 34 by 4. Equipment includes cab, cur- 
tains and windshield. The new truck will 
be exhibited at 1512 Wabash avenue dur- 
ing show week. 
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I am the motor show, bred of Chicago's will, 

Great as the stage | hold, city that ne'er stands still; 
Rich as the sales | bring, wealth of the kings of old; 
Mine are the siren’s charms, tribute | take in gold, 
Thousands have paid me court; | have a heart for all; 
= ae] WY win Winds of the Middle West carry my yearly call. 

Hi Hi Hl) il aaa ANI Sometimes | rub my eyes, thinking it all a dream; 
‘ARE NI Ht ra Once I was lean and poor, now I’m the show supreme. 
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WAS | M Nineteen the years I’ve trod over the trail of time, 

VX \ Finding that each twelfth month adds to my charm sublime. 
Y Born in a betting ring, scoffed at by doubting men, 

| w4 Cradle most apropos—I was a gamble then. 

Only the few had faith, only the few could see 

What the near future held, what would my triumphs be. 
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} Small was my retinue, none took me for a queen 
i ’ ° ° 
Destined to rule the crowds through realms of gasoline. 
i 
0 Watcher of progress I, symbol of progress, too; 


Many the cars I've seen pass in a gay review, 

Timid and frail at first, shaming their mother, steel, 

Jokes of the boulevard, snails of the world awheel. 

Then came a miracle—boastful the motors sing, 

Distance is pale from fear, challenge at time they fling. 
Seven-league boots of old lengthened the makers’ stride: 
Masses that once had scorned soon offered gold to ride. 


Proud of the cars am I, gathered about my throne, 
Faithful attendants they, bringing me to my own— 

\] Models of *17, cars of beauty and grace, 

Powerful, sturdy cars, each on the heights find place, 
Ready to work and serve, toiling without complaint, 
Handsome in body lines, comfort without restraint, 
Vassals of you and me, state coach of high and low— 
Justified is my price: I am the motor show. 














—J.C. Burton. 
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O THE armies of the Far East belongs 
the elephant; to the European forces, 
the caterpillar tractor, And just as the 
elephant performs at the circus on oc- 
casions when he is engaged there rather 
than in fighting, so does. the caterpillar 
take its unwieldy form through many gyra- 
tions before going to the European forces. 
Before the Holt Mfg. Co., maker of the 
caterpillar tractor, fills the orders of the 
Allied armies, it puts the tractor through 
all its paces at Peoria, Ill., where the fac- 
tory is located, and these illustrations are 
of those paces. The object is to have the 
eatepillar undergo here tests of the same 
nature as those which it inevitably must 
meet across the Atlantic. It crawls over 
obstacles of every kind. A railroad track 
is nothing to it. Ground of all conditions— 
freshly plowed, overflowed, quagmire—the 
eaterpillar knows them all. 

The caterpillar’s resemblance to the ele- 
phant as a performer is best shown here 
in the picture to the lower left. At the 
change in the band music, the elephant 
stands on its hind legs. 
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Britons Allowed 2 Gallons Gas Weekly 


Stringent Fuel Ruling Makes Motor Sales Drop 
Far Below Normal 


N «i, YORK, Jan. 19—Joseph A. Mackle, 
director of the Willys-Overland, Ltd., 
London, England, who arrived this week 
too late for the New York show, due to 
steamship delays, expects to remain in this 
country several weeks and will attend the 
Chicago show. That there are not over 200 
unsold American cars in the British Isles 
at present is the statement made by Mr. 
Mackle. At the time the order barring im- 
portation of passenger cars in New England 
became effective, March 21, there was on 
hand sufficient American cars to care for a 
normal demand for three months. Due to 
restrictions on gasoline, this supply of cars 
became adequate for ten months. Mr. 
Mackle says at present gasoline is selling 
at 68 cents per Imperial gallon. Every mo- 
torist is given 2 gal. of gasoline a week for 
private use. This means approximately 50 
miles a week of motoring. Because of this 
the use of cars has been restricted. 


Manufacture Is Restricted 


Beginning with Dec. 15 the government 
restricted the manufacturing of passenger 
ears in England by English makers. Pre- 
vious to that time the Ford factory in Man- 
chester and a few other manufacturers were 
producing passenger cars. Ford was mak- 
ing as high as 200 per week at its Man- 
chester factory. Since Dee. 15 the activ- 
ities of the Ford and other factories have 
been restricted to delivery wagons, am- 
bulances, ete. 

At present all of the car factories are 
under the direction of the minister of muni- 
tions and for control purposes he has 
divided the entire industry into three broad 
divisions: A, manufacture of passenger 
ears; B, manufacture of commercial cars; 
C, motor car.repair work. The manufacture 
of class A has been stopped. A warning 
order has been issued to proceed more 
slowly in the manufacture of commercial 
ears. A recent order limited the amount 


.Eigin six making a hurdle in Grant Park, Chicago. 
left the hurdle to where they again struck the ground was 


of any one repair job to $50. If the repair 
work on a passenger car exceeds this 
amount a special permit from the govern- 
ment must be obtained. This restriction 
has been imposed due to conservation of 
labor. 

The extent to which manufacturing has 
increased in the British Isles may be illus- 
trated by one example. Village X before 
the war was a struggling hamlet of a few 
hundred inhabitants. Today there are over 
20,000 men employed in the manufacture of 
munitions, and there is one row of munition 
factories extending over 8 miles. The 
buildings are not continuous but separated, 
as required in all munition centers. 


No Conscription of Labor 

To date there has been no conscription 
of labor in the British Isles and no rigid 
regulation of drink or food. There have 
been requests for the public to restrain 
itself in connection with these matters. 
There is little pleasure motoring. 

Previous to the war there were approxi- 
mately 4,000 dealers and garagemen in the 
country. Many of these dropped out of 
business soon after the war and those re- 
maining have been selling American cars 
and trucks. Since the importation of 
American cars has ceased, many London 
dealers have been using their few lathes 
on sub-contracts for munition manufacture. 
London dealers have been doing a big busi- 
ness in buying and selling second-hand 
cars. 





NEWMAN TO DISTRIBUTE HAL 

Chicago, Jan. 22—Harry Newman, whose 
publicity methods have created much com- 
ment in Chicago and elsewhere in the last 
year, has been awarded the selling rights of 
the HAL-Twelve in Chicago and _ the 
Middle West. A year ago, Harry Newman, 
Ine., was formed to distribute a well-known 





The distance from where the wheels first 
36 ft. 
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car and a salesroom leased at Twenty-fifth 
street and Michigan avenue. An advertis- 
ing campaign was instituted, one of the 
features of this being the leasing of a large 
electric signboard at the north end of 
Michigan avenue at an expense of $30,000 
a year. The show room will be open this 
week at 2447 Michigan avenue, and the 
new company will be known as the Harry 
Newman & Co. 





DURANT INTERESTED IN IRON CO. 

Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 20—The Saginaw 
Malleable Iron Co. has been incorporated 
here with a capital of $350,000 to employ 
450 men and to have 12,000 tons capacity. 
Active operations will begin July 1. 
Among the principal stockholders is W. C. 
Durant of the General Motors Co. This 
industry has been brought to this city 
through the efforts of George H. Hannum, 
general manager of the Jackson-Church- 
Wileox Co., a division of the General Mo- 
tors Co., and C. F. Drozeski, Chicago, and 
J. B. Kirby, Saginaw. Mr. Drozeski will 
be manager of the concern. 





ERNEST L. FERGUSON DIES 

Washington, D. C., Jan. 21—Ernest L. 
Ferguson, associate editor of the American 
Motorist and manager of the Washington 
touring bureau of the American Automo- 
bile Association, died last Friday of heart 
disease. 
foremost 


He was looked upon as America’s 

authority on transcontinental 
touring, having made loging and sign- 
marking of highways his work since the in- 
ception of the motor ¢ar. 
piloted the first merchandise-carrying 
motor truck from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. 


Mr. Ferguson 





SPEED CONTROLLING SPEEDOMETER 
Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 20—A device that 
may be set to limit the speed of the car to 
any point the operator desires and which 
incorporates a speed register is about to 
be marketed by J. H. Core of this city. Be- 
sides the usual features of the speedometer, 
the device acts as a lock which prevents 
the car from proceeding under its own 
power, this being accomplished by the 
withdrawal of the key which adjusts the 
speed control. The company is being 
organized and the incorporators will be 
J. H. Core, James Graham, G. H. Armi. 
stead, Jr.. W. H. Gill and J. H. Zarecor. 
Temporary offices will be with the Jast 
named incorporator in the Noel block. 





BRUENAUER WITH U. S. BEARING 

Chicago, Jan. 22—Otto Bruenauer, fo: 
the last five years with the Gurney Ba! 
Bearing Co., has resigned to become eng: 
neering manager of the U. 8S. Ball Bearin: 
Mfg. Co., taking up his new duties th. 
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week so as to be in his new connection dur- 
ing the Chicago show. 

Mr. Bruenauer has specialized in ‘ball 
bearings for about twelve years, most of 
that time having been spent in this coun- 
try. During his years in the industry he 
has written many treatises on allied sub- 
jects and has compiled a number of bul- 
letins and papers on ball bearings and 
their application. 





NOT GOING WITH CHAMPION 

Detroit, Jan. 20—Contrary to original 
plans Roy F. Moore, who was to have been 
director of sales for the Champion Motors 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and Fulton, Ill., has 
informed that company that he will be un- 
able to fill the position in time to be of 
service. Several contracts which he has on 
hand caused this decision. 





S-S-E ERECTING FACTORY 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 20—Construction 
work on the factory of the S-S-E Co., 
maker of the S-S-E car, is now completed 
and machinery is being installed with pro- 
vision for individual electric drive for each 
unit in the shop. Factory building is 360 
by 90 ft., is made of brick and steel and 
has overhead prismatic lighting. Produce- 
tion of the car will begin in four months 
and the company plans a production sched- 
ule at 500 the first year. 





NEW YORK MITCHELL CHANGE 

New York, Jan. 22—The Mitchell Motor 
Car Co., this city, has taken over the entire 
wholesale, as well as the retail, distribu- 
tion of Mitchell cars in the eastern terri- 
tory. This includes Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Long Island, a large part of New York, all 
of New Jersey and parts of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Delaware and Maryland. 





BATT HEADS HESS-BRIGHT SALES 

Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 22—W. L. Batt 
has been made sales manager of the Hess- 
Bright Mfg. Co., this city, and will have 
entire charge of its sales after Feb. 1. 
Mr. Batt has been connected with this com- 
pany since its early days. 





GOODRICH GETS VERDICT 

« Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 22—An echo 
of the financial crisis of the Smith Auto- 
mobile Co., Topeka, Kan., which was to 
have been removed to this city, was heard 
in the United States District Court here 
when Judge Clarence Sessions directed a 
verdict for the defendant in the case of 
the Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, against Otto H. L. Wernicke, of this 
city, who was president of the motor car 
company. The Goodrich company sued for 
$3,800, alleged to be due on a consignment 
of tires sold to the Smith company before 
it went through bankruptcy. 
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Petromortis Symptoms May Be Avoided 


Chemists of Bureau of Mines Explain Causes 
and How to Eliminate Them 


WO chemists of the Bureau of Mines— 
G. A. Burell and A. W. Gauger—have 
prepared a paper on the ‘‘Vitiation of 
Garage Air by Automobile Exhaust 
Gases,’’ with the thought in mind that it 
may lead to more caution on the part of 
car operators. The paper points out that 
the increasing number of accidents from 
breathing air that has been vitiated by ex- 
haust gases discloses the hazard to be more 
serious than is generally considered. Par- 
ticularly is it necessary that some means 
of ventilation in the garage be made in 
winter, since with the doors and windows 
closed the hazard is much increased. 


Petromortis is a form of carbon monox- 
ide poisoning. Tle term petromortis is not 
a good one, for ‘‘petro’’ is from the Greek 
and means ‘‘stone,’’ and it has been sug- 
gested that petrol-asphyxia is a better 
term, if a special term is required, to indi- 
cate the overcoming of persons by fumes 
originating in petroleum or its products. 


Carbon monoxide is a colorless, odorless 
and tasteless gas. It is extremely poison- 
ous because it combines with the red 
corpulses of the blood more readily than 
oxygen does, and blood that is saturated 
with it cannot take up oxygen. Exposure 
to an atmosphere containing .20 per cent 
probably would cause a man at rest to 
collapse within an hour, and exposure to 
as little as .05 per cent causes headache in 
a few hours’ time. It is pointed out that 
people at work are overcome more rapidly 
by these fumes than are those at rest. The 
dangerous symptoms come almost without 
warning and collapse in a garage would 
prove fatal unless outside aid arrived very 
soon, since the engine in continuing to run 
generates carbon monoxide and continues 
to make the air more poisonous. One of 
the authors of the paper was extremely ill 


for 20 min. after eight hours of exposure 
to air containing .25 per cent of carbon 
monoxide. : 

The paper gives tables showing the re- 
sults of experiments to determine products 
of combustion of mixtures of gasoline, 
vapor and air and says that in tests made 
with thirteen passenger cars and three 
trucks, it was shown that the percentage 
of carbon monoxide formed was at or near 
its maximum in most cases when the cars 
were running without load. Thus the worst 
possible conditions prevail just at the time 
when it is least desirable. 





AMEDEE BOLLEE DIES 
Paris, Jan. 21—Amedee Bollee, Sr., the 
inventor, a brother of Leon Bollee, known 
in France as the father of the motor ear, 
is dead. Mr. Bollee was the builder of a 
steam car which he first operated in 1873. 





DRIVES CARS TO FOSTORIA 

Lansing, Mich., Jan. 20—A fleet of sev- 
enty-five cars left the Reo Motor Car Co.’s 
plant yesterday for Fostoria, Ohio. The 
fleet is being driven to its destination be- 
eause of freight car congestion. Another 
trip of similar dimensions will be made 
next week. The two fleets take the entire 
output of the Reo company for one day. 





NEW ELLIS SILENT MOTOR 
Detroit, Jan. 20—The Ellis. Silent Motor 
Co. with which Edwin J. Ellis, inventor 
of the Ellis motor is connected, will have 
the backing of St. Joseph, Mich., business 
men through its initial organization. 
The motor which it is said has many in- 
novations, will be exhibited at the Chicago 
show. 





Mabel Normand using her specially designed make-up equipment while “on location.” This 

film star had the tool compartment of her Mercer equipped with the necessary make-up! 

requisites so that she could avoid the usual custom of making-up at the studio before starting 
into the country for exterior settings 
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Chicago’s Unique Place in Industry 
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Findeisen and Kropf Mfg. 
Co. plant 


Where Rayfield carburet- 
ers are made 


Though It Leads in Number of Truck Makers and Is 
Second Only to Detroit in Number 
of Passenger Car Builders, It Is 
Surpassed by Many Cities in 
Point of Production—A Leader 
in Manufacture of Carbureters 












By Darwin S. Hatch 


F THERE is any one aspect in which the Windy City belies its name, 
| it is in its standing as a factor in the manufacture of motor vehicles 
Chicago is not the laggard in the industry that most 
people imagine, but up to the present has 
not been heard to brag a great deal about 
it. Chicago is weak in point of motor 
vehicle production, but numerically strong 
in point of number of manufacturers of 
motor vehicles and their parts. 


and their parts. 





In point of number of completed ve- 
hicles produced, the metropolis on Lake 
Michigan’s shore must yield the palm to 
Detroit, Toledo, Flint, Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis and other centers. But when the 
number of concerns producing completed 
ears is under discussion, Detroit alone can 
consider herself superior. 


Chicago leads the world in the number 
of manufacturers of motor trucks. There 
are twenty different concerns in Chicago 
producing commercial vehicles. This is 
five more than last reports credit to De- 
troit. New York City runs Detroit a close 

“a second in the number of motor busines* 
factory. That it is not a recent picture 


és indicated by the vintage of the cars in Plant of the National Equipment Co., where pss eg producers having — less than = ‘ 
the foreground Tom Thumb carbureters are made City of the Straits. No other city in the 


Older portion of Stromberg carbureter 
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Above is the plant oj the 
Stewart-Warner Speedom- 
eter Corp., one of the larg- 
est accessory manufactur- 
ers in the industry. The 
Jactory has a floor area of 
470,000 sq. ft. 














Above is the entrance to the Triple 

Action Spring Co. It spreads out 

over considerable territory at the rear 

The plant of the Vesta Accumulator 

Vo. is shown at the right. This is one 

of the oldest firms in motor car light- 
ing equipment 


country has half as many as any one of 
these three. Detroit, of course, leads in 
tre number of concerns making both busi- 
ess and pleasure cars. 

‘in the manufacture of passenger ve- 
hicles, the Windy City is not very far be- 
hiid the leaders so far as the number of 
cc.cerns building cars is concerned. Chi- 
cao has fifteen separate and distinct man- 
uixcturers of complete passenger cars. 


~ 





ai 


Some of these, however, are in the finane- 
ing rather than the producing stage. It 
is doubtful if any city, except Detroit, can 
equal this figure. One can generally get a 
good idea of a city’s standing in an indus- 
try by considering the status of the state 
of which it is the metropolis. If we con- 
sider the number of manufacturers of cars 
produced in the different states we will 
find Illinois comes third in the list, being 
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4 
Factory of the U. S. Ball Bearing Co., 


where 10,000 ball bearings are turned 
out daily 


surpassed only by Michigan and Indiana. 

The industry of the city is not confined 
to completed cars. There are 42 manufac- 
turers of structural parts in the city whose 
products go into the cars wherever cars 
are built. As for accessories which can- 
not be considered as vital parts of a car, 
Chicago can boast of a total of approxi- 
mately 300 different manufacturers, the 
products of these coneerns varying from 














the tiniest platinum point to complete 
chassis. _ 
There are ten manufacturers of farm 


tractors and eleven producers of conver- 
sion units for turning Fords or other cars 
into light tractors for agricultural and 
hauling purposes. There are ten concerns 
whose business consists of the production 
of conversion units to make commercial 
vehicles out of Fords. 


The equipment which goes to make up a 
garage and render service for the car 
owner in the way of supplies and repairs 
is represented by 41 manufacturers. 


There are five manufacturers of carbu- 
reters in the city, two of them, Findeisen 
& Kropf and Stromberg, being very large. 
There are three motor manufacturers, the 
largest one, the Buda company, being at 
Harvey, Ill., a suburb of Chicago. Prob- 
ably the largest producers of speedometers, 
Stewart, is in Chicago. 


Blowing Our Own Horn 


That the success of an industry is re- 
flected in the growth of those publications 
which honestly represent it is not an orig- 
inal observation but it serves as an intro- 
duction to one indication of the develop- 
ment of the motor car and allied industries. 
It is eminently fitting that MoTrorR AGE, as 
the representative and spokesman of that 
real source of motor car development, the 
motorist himself, should be essentially a 
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product of Chicago, which is so nearly the 
center of the motoring population of the 
country. 


It is felt that this article would not be 
complete as an exposition of Chicago’s mo- 
tor industry were it not to include some- 
thing about Motor AGE, even at the risk 
of complete violation of the proverbial 
editorial modesty. MorTor AGE came into 
being in Chicago eighteen years ago, and it 
has been a Chicago industry throughout its 
life. 


The publication that now is MOTOR AGE 
was a natural outgrowth of the cycling 
publications just as the industry it repre- 
sents has to an extent been an outgrowth 
of the bicycle industry. It came about 
through the coalition of three cycling 
papers, which had their inception in 1890 
—The Bearings, The Referee and Cycling 
Life. In 1897. these consolidated into a 
single publication known as Cycle Age. 
Cycle Age continued publication under that 
name until the dawning of the motor era, 
when its title and scope was changed to 
Moror AGE, in 1899. At that time, Samuel 
A. Miles, now manager of the national mo- 
tor car shows, was owner. 


Across Continent on Motor AGE 


The development of this publication as 
a part of the motor industry has been a 
steady and consistent one until, in this is- 
sue which you are reading, you have the 
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Above—The plant of the Buda Company 
at Harvey, Ill. 
Below—Factory of Mayo-Skinner Mfg. Co. 


largest single issue ever produced by a mo- 
tor car periodical. This present issue of 
Motor AGE goes to 38,500 readers. The 
paper upon which it is printed weighs 5944 
tons. If the page sheets of this issue were 
laid end to end they would line the Lin- 
coln highway from New York across the 
continent to San Francisco and double 
back part way on the return. Three thou- 
sand five hundred and four miles of pages 
printed on both sides. If the pages were 
printed on one side only they would stretch 
for 7000 miles. On the basis of the above, 
Motor AGE cannot refrain from a little 
self-gratulatory blowing of its own horn. 


Chicago Makes Trucks 


So far as the complete vehicle business 
is concerned, the truck industry exceeds 
the passenger car business very materially. 
Exclusive of two of the largest concerns, 
one of which claims to have more truck 
running than any other maker, Chicago 
commercial vehicle builders turned out 
over 5000 trucks last year, and indications 
point to a production of between 7500 
and 10,000 trucks during 1917. This is 
not local business only. Such concerns as 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool, International 
Harvester, Diamond T, and Walker Ve- 
hicle, have a national distribution. All 
of the truck-building concerns in the city 
have had very material expansion during 
the past year, having increased their pro- 
duction from 25 to 100 per.cent. Several 
of them have found it necessary to in- 
crease factory facilities either by new 
buildings or by utilizing additional floor 
space which was planned during previous 
season. 


One concern, formerly known as Zeitler 
& Lamson Truck Co. has increased its 
factory capacity 40 per cent by increasing 
floor space, having added 22,000 sq. ft. 
A new building has just been erected ani 
the concern has gone into the production 
of large tractors and trailers in addition 
to the truck line, the name having bees 
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Above—One of the aisles in the executive offices of 
Motor Age—Western offices of the Class 
Journal Co, 


At right—Main reception hall, showing information 
files and switchboard over which hundreds of 
local inquiries are handled daily 





At left—A corner of the Editorial department, showing one end of the bank of steel filing cabinets in which engineering and 
touring information is kept for ready reference. 


At right—A corner of the Circulation department. The door at the extreme right leads to the addressing, mailing machine and 
letter-printing machine rooms 














At right—Factory of Lamson Truck 

and Tractor Oo., formerly Zeitler ¢ 

Lamson ; the addition at the right is 
just being completed 


Below—Testing I. H. C. tractors with 
International Harvester Co. plant in 
background 


The lowest illustration shows the 

Jactory of the Chicago Pneumatic 

Tool Co. at Chicago Heights, where 
Little Giant trucks are made 
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changed to the Lamson Truck & Tractor 
Co. Factory capacity for the production 
of International Harvester trucks has been 
doubled during the year. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., whose 
Little Giant trucks are made in East Chi- 
cago, a suburb, produced 3,000 trucks last 
year and expects to turn out 5000 in 1917. 
Available trucks, practically all of which 
are sold in Chicago, will be produced to the 
number of 300 for the coming year, and 
200 during 1916. Fargo Motor Truck Co. 
is producing trucks at the rate of 2 and 3 
a week. 

Other Chicago Trucks 


The Harvey Motor Truck Co., at Harvey, 
Ill., a suburb, expects to produce 180 cars 
during the coming season. The Mercury 
Mfg. Co., whose tractors are for both com- 
mercial and industrial use, has increased 
its factory 50 per cent and a new building 
which will give further capacity to the 
plant. Nelson & LeMoon, whose product 


—_ 


goes solely to Chicago businesses, turned 
out 300 trucks last year and expects to 
produce 400 during 1917. The factory has 
25,700 ft. of floor space. 


Old Reliable trucks, which go mostly to 
Chicago purchasers, employ 150 men. The 
production has increased about 6 per cent 
during the past year. The Walker Vehicle 
Co., manufacturer of Walker electrics, has 
increased its production one-third during 
the past year. An additional increase is 
expected for 1917. Most of their output 
goes to large fleet owners. This concern 
has been making the Chicago electric, a 
passenger car, but has sold this business. 


The Diamond T Motor Car Co., has a new 
factory under way which will give three 
times present floor space, and plans are 
being made for future expansion of the 
new plant. There has been approximately 
a 500 per cent increase in Diamond T pro- 
duction during the past year. This year 
700 trucks were built and the production 
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for 1917 will be more than doubled as the 
company has contracted for parts for 1500 
trucks. 


Other truck concerns, such as the Clark 
Delivery Car Co., Continental Motor Truck 
Co., William Langshaft & Son, Simplex 
Truck Co., Triumph Motor Car Co., and 
Wonder Motor Truck Co., are planning for 
increased business during the new season. 
The Manly Motor Corp., a new truck con- 
cern in the city, is contemplating fairly 
large production. 


The Sheridan Motor Truck Co., which is 
the commercial vehicle part of the Woods 
Mobilette Co., expects to build 500 trucks 
of small capacity during 1917. It has a 
factory at Harvey, said to have a capacity 
of 25 a day. 

The truck-forming attachments seem to 
be a feeder to the motor industry in more 
ways than one. The Maxfer Truck & 
Tractor Co., which is the second largest 
builder of adapters, has just brought out a 
complete truck called the Dependable, of 
which 2000 are to be put out this year. 


Truck Forming Industry 


In the production of attachments to 
transform passenger vehicles into trucks, 
Chicago leads the world. The two largest 
producers of these truck-forming attach- 
ments being located in this city. These are 
the Smith Motor Truck Co., and the Max- 
fer Truck & Tractor Co. 


The Smith Motor Truck Go. 
largest manufacturer of truck formers it 
the world and is a pioneer in this bus: 


is the 
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ness. Early in the year the concern built 
a factory having 214 acres of floor space 
at Clearing, and employing 500 men, and 
at the present time is building an addition 
which will double the factory capacity. 
Last year 10,000 truck formers were pro- 
duced and this was the first vear of its pro- 
duction. For 1917 plans are made for a 
production ranging from 30,000 to 50,000 
adapters. Material has been bought to 
complete 40,000. The gross business last 
year exceeded $4,000,000. The concern is 
now establishing a new selling organiza- 
tion and putting up 36 branches, and will 
have the largest dealer organization in 
the truck industry. 

The Maxfer Truck & Tractor Co. is the 
second largest concern in this business and 
is making 20,000 truck forms this year. 
The concern has two factories, one at 
Martinsburg, Va., and the one at Chicago. 
The latter plant is being enlarged to four 
times its present size. The concern em- 
ploys over 800 men and has 22 salesmen on 
the road. It has been in business less than 
a year but has over 1000 dealers. 


Passenger Cars Few 


Chicago is not so well represented in the 
production of passenger vehicles as it is 
in cars for. business purposes. However, 
there are a number of concerns of quite re- 
spectable production schedule. The Ogren 
Motor Works has been producing e¢ars since 
1912 at the rate of 50 a year. ‘These have 
been practically to-order jobs and have 
been of very high grade. The company ex- 
pects to considerably increase its produc- 
tion during the coming year and is erect- 
ing a new $120,000 factory. 

The Elgin Motor Car Corp. is a compara- 
tively new company whose first product 
made its appearance at the Chicago show 
just 1 year ago. During that show, it is 
stated, 2000 cars were contracted for and 
the company now, it is said, has on its 
books orders for more than 7000 cars to 
be delivered before October 1, 1917. Sev- 
eral additions to the factory have been 
erected during the year and more are under 
way. When those in contemplation are 
completed it will enable a production of 
from 20,000 to 25,000 cars before the close 
of 1917, according to Elgin officials. Pres- 
ent production plans, however, call for an 
output of only 7500 cars, for which 90 per 
cent is contracted for according to the 
company’s report. 




















The two upper illustrations are the exterior and interior of the plant of the 
Elgin Motor Car Corp. Below is the architect’s drawing of the Ogren Motor 
Works’ factory which is under construction 


The Commonwealth Motors Co., which 
produces the Partin-Palmer cars, is the 
successor of the Partin Mfg. Co. During 
the past year the plant at Rochelle, near 





Chicago, has been improved by the addi- 
tion of a building 80 by 240 ft., which has 
increased the capacity about six cars per 
day. 





Factory of Commonwealth Motors Co. at Rochelle, where Partin-Palmer 


cars are made 











Factory of the Smith Motor Truck Corp., formerly the Smith Form-a-Truck Co. 


The Woods Motor Vehicle Co., formerly 
a large builder of electric vehicles, dur- 
ing the year has turned its production to 
the Woods dual power ear, a combination 
gasoline and electric, and is building up a 
good business in this field. 

The Walden W. Shaw Co., operator of 
Shaw taxicabs, is doing a very extensive 
business in building taxicabs, not only for 
its own use, but for taxicab concerns all 
over the country. 

The Drexel Motor Car Corp., whose prod- 
uct to a certain extent is the successor of 
the Farmack, is just beginning quantity 
production. The Drexel car is Chicago’s 
representative of the sixteen-valve idea. 

The Pan-American Motors Corp., whose 
ear is the Chicago Six, is not yet in pro- 
duction. The company claims to have built 
five complete cars and has under contract 
with agencies the sale of 1000 cars. The 
Schoeneck Co., which has been building a 
few cars to order, now has plans under way 
for an increased production of its six- 
cylinder called the Geneva. The Woods 
Mobilette Co., which has been operating 
for some time, plans a rather extended pro- 
duction for the new season. 


Chicago Carbureter Manufacturers 


As a carbureter manufacturing center 
Chicago probably yields the palm to no 
other city. Two of the largest concerns in 
the industry are located within our borders 
and there are a number of others which 
give promise of developing into factors in 
the industry. 

Among the largest makers of carbu- 
reters for motor cars is the Findeisen & 
Kropf Mfg. Co., maker of the Rayfield car- 
bureter. The output of this plant has been 
doubled each year of its existence and in- 
dications point to even a greater increase 
for 1917. Although adaptable to motor 
trucks, motor boats, aeroplanes, ete., over 
90 per cent of the carbureters produced 
have been used on passenger ears. 

The Stromberg Motor Devices Co., one 
of the big-production concerns, has been 
operating for 24 hr. a day from the first 
of February, 1915, until the first of Sep- 
tember, 1916. At that time additional ma- 
chinery was installed by which the pro- 
duction program was carried through on a 
9-hr. day instead of 24 hr. Production has 


been limited only by lack of facilities to 
take care of business offered, and this in- 
ability has represented many thousands of 
carbureters during the year. Work was 
commenced in November on an addition to 
the present factory which doubles the floor 
space, giving a total of 115,000 sq. ft. and 
will give an annual capacity of over 30U,- 
000 carbureters. Even with these added 
facilities it is expected the factory will 
be taxed to its utmost. The addition of 
factory and equipment cost will approxi- 
mate $225,000 and will be in complete op- 
eration by June l. 


The National Equipment Co., whose Tom 
Thumb earbureters have been produced 
only a short time, is arranging for greatly 
increased facilities, which will bring the 
capacity up to 200 carbureters per day. 

A Big Engine Builder 

In the production of engines Chicago and 
its suburbs is represented chiefly by the 
Buda company at Harvey. The capacity 
of the Buda plant has been increased very 
considerably during the past year, some- 
thing like $280,000 having been expended 
ir additions and additional equipment. 
Orders at present on the books take up 
the greater portion of the contemplated 
increased output for 1917. An idea of this 
concern’s production may be gained from 
the fact that fifty electrical dynamometers 
are in operation all the time in testing the 
truck and passenger car engines before 
shipment. 

One of the oldest firms in the United 
States in the business of motor car elec- 
tric lighting is the Vesta Accumulator Co., 
which from a very small beginning 18 
years ago has steadily grown until it has 
branch houses in all of the principal cities 
of the United States. A complete line of 
electric lighting. equipment for cars is 
manufactured including batteries, lamps, 
generators, etc. The firm’s business has 
shown a remarkable increase during 1916 
and plans are under way to double the 
output this year. 

The Universal Rim Co., manufacturer of 
Baker demountable rims and the Stone 
shock absorber, has increased its field and 
its production very considerably during the 
past year and the expectation is for greatly 
increased production of both during 1917. 
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The Warner Lens Co., manufacturer of 
the Warner headlight lens, a concern less 
than a year old has produced 350,000 sets 
during the nine months of its existence and 
this figure would have been exceeded had 
it been possible to obtain material for a 
greater number. Plans are made for turn- 
ing out 1,000,000 sets during the coming 
year. This will consume the output of 
three glass factories. There are more than 
3500 dealers handling the lens and thir- 
teen motor car manufacturers have 
adopted it as standard equipment. 


In the tractor field the Bullock Tractor 
Co. is a rapidly growing concern whose 
Creeping Grip tractor of the caterpillar 
type is featured. The company is backed 
by an experience of 35 years with other 
products and the past year was the most 
successful in the firm’s history. The out- 
put is expected to be doubled during 1917. 


Body Builders 


Custom-built bodies is a feature of Chi- 
cago production and there are a number of 
concerns specializing in these special 
bodies. Among these are C. P. Kimball & 
Co., Chicago Coach and Carriage Co., Stone 
& Sons, Limousine Carriage Co., and others. 
Most of these concerns are old carriage 
builders which have been established for 
many years, but whose plant now is de- 
voted almost wholly to motor coach work. 
The Chicago Coach and Carriage Co., for 
instance, has been in. operation for 35 
vears. Their motor coach building started 
with the beginning of the motor car in- 
dustry and during the past 7 years has 
been wholly motor coach work. The past 
year has been the best in the history of the 
company, and there has been a notable in- 
crease in special high-grade body build- 
ing, particularly in the Springfield type for 
which this concern is special licensee. 
Bodies from this concern go to all parts of 
the country, recent orders going to Cali- 
fornia, and Massachusetts, and they are 
carrying coals to Neweastle by sending 
bodies to Detroit. This year’s business 
looks to be very great increase over 1916, 
as the January orders were three times 
as great as those of January last year. 


C. P. Kimball & Co., was founded in 
1817 and has been in operation in Chicago 
since 1877. Since the latter date four 
moves have been made, each time to new 
and larger buildings to keep pace with 
inereasing business. 


Stone & Sons have been coach builders 
for 48 years. With the coming of the 
motor ear their body business drifted to 
motor coach work. Last year’s production 
was 25 or 30 per cent over the previous 
year, and a similar increase is expected for 


the present year. 

Among the manufacturers of specialized 
accessories Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., 
stand out as one of the largest manufac- 
turers of motor car jacks in the country. 
This concern has been making jacks fo: 
nearly 20 years under the name of Simple: 
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jacks. To-day they are said to be the 
largest manufacturers of motor car jacks 
in the country. 


One of the largest accessory manufac- 
turers in the industry is the Stewart- 
Warner Speedometer Corp., a concern 
whose speedometer business alone is a 
large item in the motor car field. <A great 
majority of the motor car manufacturers 
use this instrument as standard equipment. 
The Stewart vacuum gasoline feed system 
likewise is stock equipment with the 
greater proportion of the car makers. The 
other Stewart products such as warning 
signals and tire pumps are in extensive use 
for both regular and special equipment. 
Recently the V-Ray spark plug was added. 
Within the past three months a new build- 
ing has been added to the Stewart plant 
which has almost tripled the manufactur- 
ing facilities in Chicago, giving a total 
floor area of 470,000 sq. ft. 


Ball Bearings, Too 


Chicago is represented in the manufac- 
ture of ball bearings by the U. S. Ball 
Bearing Co., whose plant has been occupied 
a year and during which time its equip- 
ment has been brought up to a capacity of 
10,000 bearings daily. At the present time 
there are approximately 800 men on the 
payroll and the plant carries a manufac- 
turing equipment of about 500 special ball- 
bearing machines. The output of the com- 
pany is confined to alloy steel bearings, 
no low-priced products being manufac- 
tured. 

Another of the large manufacturers in 
Chicago is E. Edelmann & Co., which makes 
grease cups, grease guns, battery syringe 
hydrometers and Ford specialties. This 
business was started 7 years ago, the need 
for larger quarters having required two 
changes of location during this time. Al- 
though all the items this company makes 
are small ones, none of which sell for very 
large amounts, the volume of business is 
so great that the company estimates its 
1917 business will exceed one-half million 
dollars. 


The Triple Action Spring Co. is a strik- 
ing example of the growth of industries 
in Chicago which are based on the motor 
car. Eight years ago, the business started 
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in an alley on a capital of $15. Now seven- breakage. The increase in export demand 


ty-five people are employed in the making 
and fitting of springs for service to dealers 
and owners and there are twelve salesmen 
on the road. The concern specializes in 
spring replacements and has handled 176 
cars in one day. During 1916 over 24,000 
springs were replaced. The company makes 
the boast that any car that comes in be- 
fore 4 p. m. goes out the same day. The 
concern carries 42,000 springs in stock. 

In the manufacture of pumps and other 
garage and motor equipment the Mayo- 
Skinner Mfg. Co. is a good representative 
of Chicago motor business. This concern 
specializes in pumps for motor cars and 
garages. The line of garage outfits com- 
prises all from small garage compressors 
to the largest service or gasoline filling 
stations for furnishing free air to cus- 
tomers. 

The Auto Parts Co., Inc., Chicago, manu- 
facturing jobbers and dealers in motor 
vehicles parts and accessories, is one of 
the largest parts and supply houses in the 
country. Through its practice of buying 
up at auction and surplus lots from differ- 
ent companies the concern is able to supply 
a great many parts such as crankshafts, 
axles, transmissions for a great many cars. 
The concern has a seven-story building and 
two warehouses and had a very satisfac- 
tory business last year. During the coming 
season the company expects to do $1,000,- 
000 worth of business. A new system of 
handling orders has been incorporated so 
that the order is not delayed more than 
one hour from the time it is received till 
it is shipped. 

The American Bureau of Engineering 
manufacturing an equipment and a service 
designed to enable them to locate trouble 
quickly in the electric system of cars has 
improved its system and extended it serv- 
ice during the year and is making exten- 
Sive preparations to meet a big season 
ahead. 

The Tuthill Spring Co., maker of Titanic 
springs, reports an increase in business 
during the past twelve months of more 
than 100 per cent. This increase is largely 
due to the success of the patented spring 
which does away with center hole and nib 
and enables a guarantee against center 


is especially heavy and a large bulk of this 
business is for spring replacements. In 
America Tuthill springs are said to be used 
for more replacements than all other 
springs put together. 

Parrett Tractor Co. has a thriving plant 
in the suburbs of Chicago and the tractors 
produced by this concern are operating on 
the farms of most states of, the Union. 
There are other tractor makers in and near 
the city. 

The American Electric Co., manufacturer 
of Sampson horns, has been developing rap- 
idly. 

The Duesenberg Motor Co. recently re- 
moved to Chicago from the Northwest has 
made a name for itself in the production 
of racing engines and large marine engines 
and is entering the aviation engine field. 





NEW TRUCK COMPANY 


Detroit, Jan. 22—The American Motor 
Truck Co. has been incorporated for $600,- 
000 and is offering its stock to the public. 
The concern is giving a free common stock 
bonus with purchases of preferred shares 
which are 7 per cent cumulative. Al} 
shares-have a par value of $10. 

Directors of the company are Benson E. 
Brown, formerly manager of the railway 
department of the Acme White Lead & 
Color Co., Francis Quin, formerly engaged 
in the metal products export business, Emil 
W. Snyder, formerly vice-president of the 
Grant Bros. Auto Co. C. J. Higgins, 
cashier of the Federal State Bank, H. W. 
Howland, formerly connected with the 
engineering department of the Lozier Mo- 
tor Co., and T. F. A. Ossius, assistant 
cashier of the Wayne County and Home 
Savings Bank. Officers are Benson E. 
Brown, president; Francis Quin, vice-pres- 
ident, and Emil W. Snyder, treasurer and 
secretary. 

The company has secured a part of the 
Roe-Stevens’ plant in this city and expects 
to begin production within the next ten 
days. It is making plans for a large ex- 
port business and will manufacture trucks 
of 1%, 2, 3% and 5-ton capacities. The 
price of the 114-ton truck will be $1,400 for 
export. : 
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The Maxfer Truck and Tractor Co.’s plant with additions under construction 
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CHICAGO - Worlo leader in 





HICAGO leads the world as a distribu- 
oe tion point for motor cars and acces- 
sories. One close in touch with the motor 
car industry hears millions so.much—mil- 
lions of cars, millions invested, millions 
earned, etc.—that even a newspaper man, 
who never had a million and never expects 
to, gets to speak with as much blase 
of this often-imagined-but-seldom-realized 
term as the man who works hard all day, 
year in and year out, clipping coupons 
from bonds. If you go down motor row in 
Chicago to gather figures with the idea 
that a million dollars is much money you 
will be disillusioned before you have gone 
very far. To distributors, this sum seems a 
mere begatelle. 


Scope of Territory 


The scope of territory that gets its mo- 
tor cars from Chicago distributors includes 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, Iowa and Missouri. Of course every 
distributor does not control this territory 
in general. Some have very limited terri- 
tory—four or five counties contiguous to 
Chicago—while others have all or parts of 
several states. Accessory distributors have 
a much wider scope of territory in some 
instances. 

After a canvass of the leading distribu- 
tors to get figures on the volume of busi- 
ness for 1916, it appears to the writer that 
a conservative estimate of the business 
done from Chicago last year, in round num- 
bers, is very close to $100,000,000 in cars 
alone. Tires and other accessories, con- 
servatively estimated from figures gained 
from the leaders in this business, totaled 
between $30,000,000 and $40,000,000 more. 
Of between twenty and thirty leaders in the 
sale of cars, and by that is meant the lead- 
ing makes of cars, only two were found 
whose total volume of sales for last year 
were less than $1,000,000, while the others 
ran from $1,500,000 to $3,500,000 and one 
around the $5,000,000 mark. From this it 
will be seen that the estimated figure of 
$100,000,000 in sales of cars alone is con- 
servative when the large number of dis- 
tributors of cars is considered, for prac- 
tically every American make of car is rep- 
resented on or in the vicinity of Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. One tire concern sold 
$8,000,000 worth of tires last year, while 
others showed total sales of from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000. 

National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce statistics show that the total value 
of motor cars produced last year was a 


(r and Accessory Distrioution 


By William K.Gibbs 


little over $1,000,000. Thus, it will be seen 
that Chicago distributed 10 per cent of the 
total volume of cars manufactured in this 
country last year. With figures to show 
the volume of motor car business handled 
in Chicago last year thus substantiated, 
the statement made in the opening sen- 
tence of this article may be made without 
fear of contradiction. One of the largest 
Chicago dealers makes the statement that 
Chicago is first in distribution, Kansas City 
second, and New York, third. 


The James Levy Motor Co., which han- 
dles the Chalmers, Premier and Saxon in 
northern Illinois and Indiana, did a total 
volume of business of approximately $2,- 
000,000 in 1916. As an interesting side- 
light on the life of James Levy, who heads 
this company, it can be said that he was 
born at Michigan avenue and Twenty-fifth 
street, got his education at Michigan ave- 
nut and Twenty-fourth street and has been 
in business for the last 10 years selling cars 
at Michigan avenue and Twenty-third 
street. 


The volume of business done by C. H. 








Chicago pays more than 40 per 
cent of the motor vehicle license 
| fees collected in Illinois, and Illinois 
ranks second in number of cars. 


The number of passenger cars li- 
censed in Chicago from May 1, 1916, 
to Dec. 8, 1916, was 46,082, which ex- 
ceeded the entire number of cars li- 
censed during the previous twelve 
months by 10,861 cars. 


During the seven months ended 
Dec. 8, 1916, 10,237 commercial 
trucks were licensed in Chicago, 
2853 more than were licensed in the 
whole year preceding. 


Money paid into the Chicago 
treasury for vehicle licenses of all 
kinds during the seven and one-half 
months ended Dec. 8, 1916, amounted 
to $971,401.32, of which nearly 632,- 
000 was for motor cars. In the year 
preceding this period collections for 
vehicle licenses were $768,249.88, 
nearly $500,000 of which was for mo- 
tor cars. r 























Foster, who sells the Cadillac in the north- 
ern half of Illinois and northwestern In- 
diana through the Chicago branch and 
twenty-five sub-dealers, was $2,500,000. This 
represents 850 cars sold. Since the begin- 
ning of the new fiscal year, July 1, and up 
to Jan. 1, 1917, sales are 350 cars ahead 
of the same period in the previous fiscal 
year. 

Frank H. Sanders sold approximately 350 
Franklins in 1915, the total volume of busi- 
ness being $750,000. Present indications 
point to doubling this figure in 1917, and 
last year’s figures were a material increase 
over 19105. 


5000 Overlands Sold Last Year 


C. W. Price, Overland distributor, in 
twelve counties in northern Illinois, through 
the Chicago office and a number of sub- 
dealers, disposed of 5,000 Overlands last 
year, 3,000 of these being retail and 2,000 
wholesale. The total amount of business 
amounted to $3,500,000, and represents a 
100 per cent increase over the previous 
year. Mr. Price has attempted to analyze 
1917 and he says from reports made, the 
question more likely to confront him is, 
can enough cars be obtained rather than 
enough orders be written. 


No figures are obtainable on the volume 
of business done by the Packard branch in 
Chicago and the distributors which it con- 
trols in Chicago, Peoria, Rockford, Mlwau- 
kee, Dubuque, Grand Rapids, South Bend, 
Danville, Ill., and dealers in a number of 
Illinois cities. The Packard branch in 
Chicago has charge of the distribution of 
Packards in parts of Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Indiana and Michigan. 


Thomas J. Hay, distributes the Chandler 
in the northern half of Illinois and river 
towns of Iowa and northwestern Indiana 
and southwestern Michigan. The sales last 
year were approximately $1,500,000. The 
White Co. branch covers the territory em- 
braced in the northern half of Illinois and 
the lake towns of Michigan and Indiana. 
The Winton Co., which operates in Chicago 
at a factory branch, has the distribution 
of Wintons through sub-dealers in Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, and parts of Missouri and 
lowa. 


The Louis Geyler Co., with the assistance 
of some eighty or 100 dealers, distributes 
Hudsons in the northern half of Illinois, 
the river towns of Iowa and two counties in 
Indiana. 

Distribution of the Maxwells by the /4¢- 


tory branch in Chicago is confined prac 


tically to Cook county. The Maxwell com- 
pany began operating as a factory braneb 
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last July and the quarters then occupied 
were found adequate, but recently more 
space was needed and it has moved to Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-sixth street. Re- 
tail sales last year in Chicago were 1,200 
cars, which represented a 300 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year and the busi- 
ness since July 1, shows a 200 per cent in- 


crease over the same period in 1915. 


The Tennant-Oakland Co. sold 1,100 Oak- 
lands in Chicago and four adjoining coun- 
ties last year, the total sales being approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, while the sales of the 
Oakland Motor Car Co., a factory branch, 
controlling northern I[llinois and eastern 


Iowa sold $2,000,000 worth of ears. 

Distribution of Locomobiles made by the 
factory branch of Chicago covers the ter- 
ritory embraced between Denver and the 
eastern boundary of Ohio and between 
Canada and New Orleans. Two branches 
under the control of the Chicago branch 
are located at St. Louis and Kansas City. 
Sales for the Chicago branch were between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000 in 1916, this rep- 
resenting actual sales of between 200 and 
250 cars, a material increase over 1915 
sales. At present the Chicago branch is 
taking orders on a 2 week’s basis of de- 
livery. While the company makes no ¢eus- 
tom bodies itself, it does a business with 
custom body makers that averages $50,000 
a year. 

Four counties in Illinois, one in Wiscon- 
sin and one in Indiana, are embraced in the 
territory of L. Markle & Co., Studebaker 
distributor. Sales last year amounted to ap- 
proximately $2,000,000, the total number 
of cars sold being 1,800. This represents 
an increase of 40 per cent over 1915. 

Sales to the amount of $2,600,000 were 
made by the Oldsmobile company’s Chi- 
cago branch, the number of ears sold be- 
ing approximately 300. The territory con- 
trolled by this branch represents about 
two-thirds of [llinois, half of Iowa, north- 
western Indiana, and north to the Wis- 
consin Illinois state line. 


A Large Territory 

The Bird-Sykes Co., which handles the 
Paige in eight of the northern counties of 
Indiana, in Lllinois from Springfield north 
to the state line, and the eastern half of 
Iowa, sold 1,500 Paige cars in 1916, the 
aggregate sales totaling approximately $2,- 
000,000, which represents a 25 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year. 

ithe Centaur Motor Co. distributes the 
Jeffery in northern Indiana and Illinois, 
and sales last year were approximately $1,- 
900,000. Eight hundred cars and 100 trucks 
were sold by this company in 1916, which 
represents about three times as much sales 
volume as in 1915. This company took 
over the Jeffery distribution in this terri- 
‘ory 3 years ago. Based on sales since the 
oeginning on this company’s fiscal year in 
August, it expects to sell from 1,200 to 1,400 
ars and from 150 to 200 trucks in 1917. 
Uhe increase in sales for the first 5 months 
of the fiscal year over the preceding pe- 
riod is 65 per cent. 


Distribution of Dodge cars to the extent 
o£ $1,500,000 in Chicago and six counties 
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adjoining was made by the Dashiell Motor 
Co. last year. This is a material increase 
over the preceding year, when the Dodge 
was practically a new car on the market. 
Prospects for the future are very bright 
and it appears that sales will be limited 
only to the number of cars that can be ob- 
tained. At present there are 2,500 Dodge 
cars operating in Chicago alone. 

The Henry Paulman Co., Pierce-Arrow 
distributor, has a territory that embraces 
northern Illinois and parts of Indiana and 
Michigan. No definite figures on the 
amount of business transacted last year are 
obtainable. 


Sales made by the Ralph Temple Auto- 
mobile Co., Jackson Empire and Monroe 
distributor in [llinois, southern Wisconsin, 
eastern Iowa and northwestern Indiana, 
totaled approximately $1,000,000 last year. 

The Marmon Chicago Co., which distrib- 
utes the Marmon in northern Illinois, north- 
ern Indiana, Wisconsin and the river towns 
of Iowa, sold 400 cars last year and has 
been allotted 750 by the factory for the 
coming year. 

J. V. Lawrence, who distributes the 
Velie in parts of Wisconsin, Michigan, In- 
diana and Illinois; sold 700 cars last year. 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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This map shows the sphere of influence of Chicago as a distributing point for cars and 


accessories. 
by the various grades of shading. 


The darkest part shows where various territories begin and overlap is shown 
The largest territory, that indicated by the verticai 


lines, is that of a tire company 
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ORE new building construction for the 

housing of car sales rooms and service 
stations has been completed in the last 
year or 18 months or is now under way 
than has been noted in any similar period 
of the motor car industry in Chicago. Ex- 
pansion has been the guiding spirit of al- 
most every branch of the motor car indus- 
try throughout the country. More cars 
have been produced, more territory has 
been assigned and consequently the neces- 
sity for additional buildings to care for 
sales and render service has been a natural 
consequence. Ten years ago the first rein- 
forced conerete building for the especial 
use -f a motor car dealer in Chicago was 
erected at Twentieth street and Michigan 
avenue. This building now is occupied by 
the Locomobile branch. Since that time 
many buildings of the most modern con- 
struction have been built for the exclusive 
use of motor cars in the Michigan avenue 
district. 


Much Thought Given Arrangement 


Service systems have been studied and 
the best thought incorporated in the ar- 
rangement of the new service buildings to 
the end that each will give the best pos- 
sible facilities for rendering prompt and 
efficient service to car owners. Sales rooms 
have been laid out with the thought of ap- 
peal to the buyer closely in mind. One 
Michigan avenue dealer has seen fit to 
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Banner Building Year 
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Recently built service station of Packard, which has 60,000 sq. ft. and 
in which a complete line of parts for all Packard models are carried 


clear the sales floor of all salesmen’s desks 
except for that of the sales manager. An- 
other has the salesmen’s desks arranged in 
a double row through the center of the 
building with the cars displayed on each 
side. All of the newer and some of the 
older buildings make use of a mezzanine 
floor, either for offices, salesmen or as a 
waiting room. 

The decorative features of the sales 
rooms are especially attractive, different 
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New salesrooms of the Centaur Motor Co., Jeffery distributor, at Twenty-third street and Michi- 
gan avenue, which will be ready for occupancy about March 1 


Western Metropolis Dealers and 
Distributors Built More New 
Sales and Service Quarters Last 
Year Than in Any Previous 
Period in History of Business 


dealers seemingly vying with each other 
to produce the most startling effects in 
their decorative schemes. So popular has 
the construction of one sales room and 
service station on the row become, that 
many dealers and distributors throughout 
the country have asked for and been given 
plans of the building and now are building 
or have built counterparts of this struc- 
ture. 


A careful survey of the new buildings 





Show room of the Bird-Sykes Co., Paige distributor, which is one of the most attractive 
motor car homes to be found on the row 
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put up in Chicago for motor car and parts 
use in the last year or 18 months, reveals 
the fact that close to $5,000,000 has been 
expended by Chicago dealers and distribu- 
tors in that time, in order to get into quar- 
ters that are adequate for the needs of 
their business, and some of them who have 
erected new buildings, designed to meet 
the requirements of the business at the 
time the plans were drawn and with a rea- 
sonable leeway for the future expansion, 
have found it necessary to add to or plan 
new buildings even before they have occu- 
pied their new quarters six months. 


Service Buildings Predominate 


Perhaps the major type of buildings 
erected in the last year and a half along 
Chicago’s motor row, are service buildings. 
Motor row in the sense that it is used here 
does not mean strictly Michigan avenue of 
which most people think when one speaks 
of the row. Real estate is too valuable 
on Michigan avenue for the building of 
large service stations, especially when it 
seems to be the general contention that 
the most ideal service building is one with 
much floor space, but not many stories. 
However, many of those who have built 
new service stations have been fortunate 
enough to acquire property fronting on 
Indiana or Wabash avenues and adjoining 
the sales rooms at the back. However, it 
does not require a great amount of reason- 
ing to see that expansion of the row is com- 
ing in all directions. It no longer is a 
one-street affair. It has grown remarkably 
in length in the last few years and now is 
beginning to assume greater breadth, some 
of the new service buildings being four 
blocks distant from Michigan avenue. 


Not only has there been great activity in 
new construction recently, but many plans 
are being made for additional buildings so 
that within another year there should be 
added to the already large quarters of cars 
and parts, probably as much, if not more, 
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New service station recently occupied by the Centaur Motor Car Co., Jeffery distributor. 
This building is especially well lighted 


new buildings as there has been in the last 
18 months. 

The Louis Geyler Co., Hudson distrib- 
utor, has recently taken occupancy of a new 
two-story service station at Twenty-fifth 
street and Indiana avenue, the building be- 
ing three stories and having 45,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. This building is designed 
to give adequate space for the repair and 
paint, trimming and other departments but 
demands to date have proved that it is too 
small and two additional floors are about 
to be added which will give the building, 
when completed, a total of 75,000 sq. ft. 
This is one of several similar buildings 
that will be erected by the Geyler company 
throughout the city to render prompt and 
efficient service to Hudson owners, one now 
being in course of construction on Wilson 
avenue near Sheridan road. This new serv- 
ice building is laid out so as to give high 
efficiency in handling cars as they come in 
for service. 

The Tennant-Oakland Co., Oakland dis- 
tributor in Cook county and four adjoining 
counties, has just moved into the building 
vacated by the Maxwell Motor Co., at 2426 


Michigan avenue, which backs up to the. 


Besa. 


Service building recently built by the Louis Geyler Co., Hudson distributor. Two more 
floors are to be added in the near future 


new service station at 2425.South Wabash 
avenue. This new service station is a one- 
story building, with 9,500 sq. ft. of floor 
space and the total space offered by both 
buildings is 45,000 sq. ft. The new service 
building will take care of all minor repairs 
and adjustments and only the bigger jobs 
will be taken to the upper floors of the 
Michigan avenue building for repair work. 
Adds Two Floors 

The James Levy Motor Co., which han- 
dles the Chalmers, Premier and Saxon, has 
added two floors to its building at Twenty- 
third street and Michigan avenue within 
the last year, this giving about 16,000 
sq. ft. additional floor space. The total for 
the building is 48,000 sq. ft. The two new 
floors added are largely taken up with the 
service and repair departments. A build- 
ing across the street now occupied by the 
Centaur Motor Co., Jeffery distributor, will 
be taken over in the early spring as a 
Saxon salesroom and service station, the 
Jeffery dealer moving into new quarters 
March 1. This will give the Levy company 
24,000 sq. ft. additional floor space. 


Floor space occupied by the Cadillae Au- 
tomobile Co. of Illinois in charge of C. H. 
Foster has been doubled in the last year, 
a new building adjoining the one that has 
been occupied for the last five years giving 
70,000 sq. ft. Approximately this much 
space is occupied in other buildings along 
the row which gives the company over 200,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space. Occupancy of 
the new building will be taken in the early 
spring. 

The Franklin, which is handled in Chi- 
cago by Frank H. Sanders, doing business 
as the Franklin Motor Car Co., has been 
installed in its new home since show time 
last year. The new building is a three- 
story structure, 50 by 150 ft. and offers 
much better facilities for extending service 
to Franklin owners than was possible in 
the previous quarters. The third floor is 
given over entirely to service, the second 
to the business offices and used car depart- 
ment, and the front part of the first floor 
is the salesroom and the back part a garage. 

Packard has added 60,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space to the 43,000 it had a year ago, this 
new addition being given over entirely to 




















service and repair parts. The new service 
station is arranged to give a high point of 
efficiency in service, every provision being 
made to speed the work through the shop. 
Repair work is divided into different classes 
and each class is in the hands of experts. 
In this service building is carried perhaps 
one of the largest and most complete line of 
parts to be found in Chicago. The sales- 
room is particularly well laid out and there 
is a mezzanine floor given over to offices. 
Immediately back of the salesroom is the 
truck department. It is understood that 
within the next year, Packard will build a 
service station that will give it 200,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, although the site of 
this building has not been definitely de- 
eided upon. The present service building 
probably will be rented to smaller concerns 
when the new building is completed. 

Both the salesroom and service station 
of the Overland, which are two distinct 
buildings, are new within the last year. 
The Overland in Chicago is handled by 
C. W. Price, doing business at the Overland 
Motor Co. The new salesroom shows in- 
dividuality in its arrangement in that the 
desks are arranged in a row 
down the center of the room and the car 
displayed on either side. There is a mezza- 


salesmen’s 


nine floor which is used as a waiting 
room. The salesroom is one-story high and 


has 11,560 sq. ft. of floor space. The service 
building, which is at Twenty-fourth and 
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Federal streets, has four floors measuring 
100 by 300 ft. The salesroom is just what 
the name implies, all the final payments, 
delivery of cars and general.office work be- 
ing handled at the service station building. 


First Reinforced Concrete Building 


The offices, salesroom and service sta- 
tion of the Locomobile:Co. of America, is 
housed in the first reinforced conerete build- 
ing erected for motor car use in Chicago. 
This building was constructed 10 years ago 
and the space now used by the Locomobile 
factory branch is 40,000 sq. ft. It also 
uses a smaller building across the street 
with 5000 sq. ft. of floor space. No addi- 
tions have been made in recent years. 

The L. Markle Co., the Chicago Stude- 
baker distributor, has added a service sta- 
tion with 9600 sq. ft. of floor space, occu- 
pancy having been taken about 6 months 
ago. Approximately 97,000 sq. ft. of space 
is used in the cther building, although this 
is not new, having been built about 
The service station has been 
laid out on an efficiency plan in which re- 
pair work is accomplished with much dis- 
patch. In this new service station is built 
a waiting room that is the last word in ap- 
pointments, being equipped with wicker 
furniture and literature to interest the car 
owner while minor repairs and adjustments 
are being made. Contiguous to the waiting 
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building are of glass, giving exceptionally good light 
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the Chicago home of Goodyear tires, 
the right is the new service station for 
Almost the entire sidewalls of this latter 


room is the accessory: department and this 
layout should bring to the mind of the ear 
owner a for certain car luxuries 
which he might overlook, or buy elsewhere, 
if not called to his mind. 


desire 


The Bird-Sykes Co., which handles the 
Paige in Chicago, entered its new quarters 
early in 1916. This building has attracted 
rather widespread attention and at least 
fifteen buildings are now built, or are in 
course of construction, in which the Bird- 
Sykes building has been used as a model. 
The first floor is given over to the sales- 
room in front with waiting room and one 
office at the back. The stairway leads 
to the mezzanine floor on which is located 
the accessory and parts department with 
offices on either This mezzanine 
floor is the width of the building and 
occupies about 40 ft. in the center of the 
building. The back part of the building 
is given over to the service department and 
in the same height as the salesroom in 
front. Access to the baleony may be had 
by stairway at the back and also by ele- 
vator. of 
the most attractive on the row, palms be- 
ing used as the main scheme of decoration. 


side. 


The salesroom in front is one 


The new building offers Paige owners 
better and more prompt service since the 
service department has been considerably 
enlarged and in addition there is a yard in 
the back that will accommodate 100 ears, 
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use of which is made in warm weather. It 
is evident that much thought was given to 
careful arrangement of the Paige home in 
Chicago and this is further demonstrated 
by the fact that so many are ealling for 
plans of a building of this character. 

The Centaur Motor Co., which has han- 
dled the Jeffery in Chicago for the last 
3 years, now is building a new salesroom 
at Michigan avenue and Twenty-third 
street, and is already occupying its new 
service station on Wabash avenue. The 
new salesroom will have a special used- 
ear department which will have its own 
window displays. This will be a feature 
which does not find duplication on the row 
in Chicago. 

The salesroom, which will have a floor 
space of 8,450 sq. ft. will be in every 
sense a salesroom and nothing else. The 
salesmen’s desks will be on the mezzanine 
floor across the back, the only office on the 
main floor being that of the sales manager. 
Deposits only will be taken at the sales- 
room, actual deliveries and balances on pay- 
ments being made at the offices in the serv- 
ice station on Wabash avenue. 


To Add Two Stories 


The service station, which is a fire-proof 
construction, two stories high and having 
a floor space of 40,000 sq. ft., is built with 
the idea in mind of adding two more sto- 
ries, and business has reached a magnitude 
to date which makes it necessary to add 
one story by early spring. Better facilities 
for giving service are found in the new 
building and in the arrangement and rout- 
ine of repair work through the shop. One 
of the features of this building is that the 
repair department is under glass which 
gives good light. 

H. Paulman Co., Pierce Arrow distrib- 
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utor, has recently moved into a new service 
building at 2301 Federal street. This new 


‘structure offers 52,000 sq. ft. of floor space 


and makes possible greater efficiency in 
service to Pierece-Arrow owners. This con- 
cern also is enlarging its salesroom on 
Michigan avenue. 

The Ralph Temple Automobile Co., which 
distributes Jacksons, Empires and Mon- 
roes, has taken occupancy of a new service 
building at 2416-18 Indiana avenue. This 
is a one-story building measuring 50 by 
170 ft. 

The Marmon-Chicago Co., handling the 
Marmon in northern Illinois, northern In- 
diana, the river towns of Iowa and all of 
Wisconsin, contemplates the erection of a 
modern service station some time this year. 
In this will be carried a big supply of parts 
and a foree of men that will be adequate to 
eare for any service demands that may be 
made by Marmon owners throughout the 
territory covered by this company from 
Chicago. 

J. V. Lawrence, who has charge of the 
Velie distribution in Chicago and parts 
of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, has doubled the capacity of the service 
station at Twenty-third and Federal streets. 
This concern originally had a two-story 
service station on the corner and now has 
added another building adjoining that is 
the exact counterpart of the previous quar- 
ters. 

The Mitchell Motor Co., handling the 
Mitchell in Illinois, Indiana and lower 
Michigan, has built a new service station 
within the last year, which gives this con- 
eern 18,000 sq. ft. of floor space. The 
building is of fire-proof construction, well 
lighted and has not a post in it to obstruct 
the easy movement of cars on each floor. 





The Bosch Magneto Co. has just taken 
possession of its new building at Thirty- 
seventh street and Michigan avenue. This 
structure has 15,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
and gives the Bosch company nearly two 
and one-half times as much space as it had 
in its previous quarters. It now will be 
able to handle fifteen cars at one time. 

Among the tire concerns that have either 
added to their buildings or taken occupancy 
of entirely new structures are the Federal, 
which has added one floor to its building at 
1432 South Michigan avenue, with 9,000 
sq. ft. of floor space; Fisk, which occupies 
an entirely new building at 2508 South 
Michigan avenue; Goodyear, which has 
built a seven-story warehouse; Kelly- 
Springfield, which has taken occupancy of 
a new building at 2251 South Michigan 
avenue, and Michelin, which has new quar- 
ters at 1449 South Michigan avenue. 
Several Change Locations 

It is interesting to note that severai car 
distributors have moved in the last few 
months. Maxwell has just taken occupancy 
of the quarters vacated by Harry Newman, 
Ine., former Chalmers distributor, and the 
building Maxwell vacated has been leased 
by the Tennant-Oakland Co., Oakland dis- 
tributor. 

The Centaur Motor Co., Jeffery dis- 
tributor, will move into its new sales- 
rooms March 1, and at that time the three- 
story building now oceupied by the Centaur 
company will be taken over as a salesrocm 
and service station for the Saxon. The 
building being vacated by the Tennant- 
Oakland Co. is expected to be oceupied by 
a dealer, not new to the row, but not at 
present identified with the distributing of 
any ear, although he was up to a short time 


ago. 





Below is an interior view of the salesroom occupied by Frank H. Sanders, 


. 
doing business as the Franklin Motor Car Co. This is a new structure t 


that was occupied about show time last year 





» Franklin sales and service building, the third floor of 
which is the service department, the second general of- 
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fice and used cars and the first salesrom and garage 











Service Defined for 
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Above is the recently constructed service building of the H. Paulman Co., Pierce- 
Arrow distributor and below is the new service quarters of the Velie 


HAT service is a very much maligned 
term is the general consensus of 
opinion expressed by Chicago dealers and 
distributors and although they have the in- 
terest of car owners at heart and wish to 
render them efficient and prompt service 
they are very much inclined not to render 
any free service, feeling that they have the 
right to expect reasonable compensation 
for the work performed. A true definition 
of service, if found, and properly lived up 
to, would be the bliss instead of bane of the 
business of every motor car dealer in the 
country. To the end that service on motor 
cars may have a uniform meaning in Chi- 
cago, the Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation has formulated a service warranty 
under which it is believed every dealer 
and distributor will in the near future 
render service to their customers. This 
will be a local service warranty and noth- 
ing in it can be construed as binding upon 
the car manufacturers. There need be no 
fear on the part of present or prospective 


car owners by reason of this radical change 
in the method of rendering service since 
every dealer who operates under this plan 
is committed to the policy of giving each 
purchaser of cars, fair and businesslike 
treatment. 

Free Service One Month 

Under this new plan, all necessary ad- 
justments and repairs will be made free 
of charge on all passenger and commercial 
ears for one month after delivery pro- 
vided that the vehicle is delivered to 
the service department of the company 
that sold it to the owner, and further, that 
the vehicle has not been injured through 
accident nor neglect and has had no ad- 
justments except those made by the service 
station. After that time all work done and 
materials finished will be charged for at 
the regular rate. 

Any part upon which credit is given 
either by the factory or the distributor, 
under the manufacturer’s warranty will 
be installed without charge for a period 
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Distributors 


Warranty Sponsored by 
Trade Association In- 
dorsed by Almost Entire 
Row — Giving Something 
for Nothing Not 


Favored 


New one-story service station recently 
opened by the Tennant Oakland Co. 


of thirty days after the vehicle is deliv- 
ered. Thereafter all such labor must be 
paid for at regular prices and the customer 
must pay for parts as well as the labor for 
their installation pending the factory’s 
decision as to credit claims. If the factory 
allows credit, a refund will be made for all 
parts for which the customer has paid. 

Whenever it becomes necessary and un- 
avoidable to do free work away from the 
regular service station, a charge will be 
made covering the expenses of the work- 
man’s time going to and from the point 
where the work is done, plus any charges 
for board, lodging, transportation, freight 
and express or any incidental expense 
which would not be normally incurred if 
the work were done in the service station. 

Whenever overtime work is necessary or 
required a charge will be made for double 
the customary work and if at the time free 
work is being done, it becomes necessary to 
make repairs which do not come under the 
service warranty, labor and material re 
quired will be charged for at the regular 
rate. 

No warranty in regard to replacements 
of electric starters, batteries, generators, 
lamps, carbureters, tires, rims or other 
trade accessories will be made, but upo! 
request, the dealer binds himself to assist 
the car owner in presenting claims regar«- 
ing service or adjustment on any of these 
articles. Latitude is given the dealer who 
chooses to operate under this warranty '° 
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waive some of the provisions, if in his 
judgment, it is thought best. 


To the car owner service seems to mean 
getting something for nothing, although 
just why this impression should prevail is 
a conundrum for which very few, if any, 
car dealers feel competent to offer a solu- 
tion. The idea that service should be given 
free seems to be more prevalent among that 
class of car owners who purchase high- 
priced cars. If they are refused free serv- 
ice, they become indignant and their usual 
come-back is: ‘‘That’s why we bought a 

car!’’ They seem to feel that be- 
cause they have invested a considerable 
sum of money in a car that it should be 
Kept in repair for them indefinitely with- 
out any expense to them. Quite frequently 
it is the case that a man will invest from 
$2,000 to $4,000 in a car and then seek an 
operator at a ridiculously low wage per 
week without realizing that paying the 
price for a chauffeur who knows his busi- 
ness is really economy. A great many dis- 
tributors of high-grade cars feel that too 
many chauffeurs are employed whose 
knowledge of car operation, beyond driv- 
ing it in a straight course down the street, 
is a negligible quantity. 

One service manager pointed out to the 
writer that in his early machine shop 
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Above is a view of part of the Studebaker service 
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experience, machinists who had to handle 
a much less complicated piece of machin- 
ery than the motor car were required to 
serve three or four years apprenticeship 
before they were given the responsibility 
of operating the machine. He then asked 
why it should not be equally important 
that a man who operates a motor car, which 
in instances costs several times as much as 
any of the individual machine shop equip- 
ment, should not be thoroughly compe- 
tent? 


Chicago Service Center 


Chicago as a service center caters to 
more territory -than any other one city 
in the United States. Service stations 
are laid out so as to give the car owner the 
highest possible efficiency in service ren- 
dered to the end that his car is not kept 
in the service station any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. Many distributors 
carry a supply of parts in stock to the ex- 
tent of from $100,000 to $150,000 that they 
may be able to make replacements with 
dispatch and one Chieago distributor even 
goes so far as to rent repair parts while 
damaged parts of the owner’s car are be- 
ing put in order so that the car owner is 
not denied ‘the use of his machine any 
longer than it takes to make the actual 
change. Various parts are rented at a 
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fixed price and if the car owner elects to 
keep them on his car beyond the time when 
his own parts are finished he still must pay 
the daily rental as long as he keeps them. 

James Levy Motor Co., distributing the 
Chalmers, Premier and Saxon, operates its 
service department on the theory of not 
giving something for nothing but render- 
ing prompt attention at as low a price as 
possible to its customers. Its service busi- 
ness has grown in the last two years until 
it was found necessary to add 16,000 sq. 
ft. to its original building. Thirty or forty 
cars a day are handled. 


New quarters for the service department 
of the Cadillac Automobile Co. of Lllinois 
will be ready in early spring. In this new 
building will be found arrangement of 
repair work which will facilitate the move- 
ment of jobs through the shop and give 
Cadillac owners prompt service. Service 
is rendered on cars within a radius of 
thirty miles of Chicago. Like praetically 
every other dealer and distributor on the 
row, C. H. Foster who handles the distri- 
bution of Cadillaes in northern Illinois and 
Indiana is rapidly getting away from the 
free service idea. 

A’ rather large volume of special body 
building is done, this branch of the busi- 
ness employing forty men. The company 
also makes tops and radiator covers al- 
though in the special work of this char- 
acter body building takes the lead. The 
bodies are the last word in luxury and re- 
finement. Inasmuch as Cadillac owners 
urgently requested body jobs that were 
not obtainable in the stock cars C. H. 
Foster built the types to suit his clientele. 
Last year approximately 100 special bodies 
were turned out and in the coming year it 
is expected a much larger number will be 
built. 

The Franklin Motor Car Co., gives free 
monthly inspection for one year and on 
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station and in the oval is shown the up-to-date waiting room arranged by L. Markle & Oo. for 
the convenience of Studebaker owners while waiting for the making of minor adjustments and repairs 
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Above is the Overland salesroom which 
has been occupied about a year. At the 
right is an interior view showing the ar- 
rangement of the salesmen’s desks and 
the mezzanine floor in the rear used as a 
waiting room 
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In the oval above is shown the mezzanine floor waiting rom in the Overland 


sales department. 


Below is the new service station building, which also 


houses the general offices 


repair work an estimate is furnished, if 
required, so that the car owner knows defin- 
itely what he is to pay before the work is 
begun. The scope of the service territory 


includes all Franklin motor cars in nine 
counties of northern L[llinois. 

Packard boasts a record of having been 
able to furnish repair parts out of stock 
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for 98 per cent of the requests made in the 
last year. One of the features of its serv- 
ice which it points to with pride is the fact 
that it carries in stock $140,000 worth of 
Packard parts, which includes replace- 
ments for every model Packard ever built. 
That Packard owners may become ac- 
quainted with the facilities of the company 
for rendering prompt service, a sort of 
house-warming inspection party is given 
each year to which all Packard owners are 
invited. They are taken through the sales- 
room and service station in order to im- 
press them with the fact that there is no 
delay in getting parts for making repairs 
and also to show the efficient layout of the 
service department. When an _ owner 
brings his car into the Packard service 
station, he is met by one of a corps of six 
men who are experts in diagnosing Pack- 
ard troubles. The owner cites his version 
of what is wrong and one of these six men 
goes out with the owner in the car and after 
a short drive returns and reports what is 
wrong and the car is taken to the depart- 
ment which specializes in that kind of 
work. There is no guess work about the 
Packard diagnosis. The car is promised 
for a certain time even to the hour and 
minute and all repair work is checked al! 
the way through and if it appears that 
something unforeseen is going to delay the 
work, the owner is notified so that he need 
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not come to the station and have to wait 
for his car. Every job is thoroughly tested 
before it leaves the shop and all work 
checked by a man who has no other duties 
but this. 


Another feature of the Packard service 
is the renting of parts so that it is un- 
necessary to lay up the car while repair 
work is being done. For example, if the 
car owner has a collision in which his ra- 
diator is damaged and perhaps a wheel 
broken, he would find it necessary to lay 
his car up perhaps ten days while the 
wheel.is being repaired and repainted and 
the radiator put back in shape. Naturally 
he does not wish to give up the use of his 
car and he is given the privilege of renting 
a radiator at 50 cents a day and a wheel 
at 25 cents a day while his own parts are 
being repaired. This renting privilege ap- 
plies to magnetos and other electrical 
equipment as well as numerous smaller 
parts of the car. This service is extended 
to truck owners as well as car owners. To 
give some idea of the large volume of parts 
that must be carried in order to accommo- 
date all: models of Packards, it might be 
said that in radiators alone, twenty-eight 
different styles are carried. One hundred 
and forty men are kept busy at the Pack- 
and service station and from forty to 
seventy cars a day are given attention. 

Packards carry a ninety-day guarantee, 
but if any part is shown defective even 
though the defect does not show until 
after the guarantee has expired it is re- 
placed gratis. 


Boys Work on Roller Skates 


In the Overland service station each 
class of repairs has its special department 
there being one for motors, one for radi- 
ators and fenders, one for rear axles and 
transmissions, one for battery and electri- 
cal work and a special department for 
Knight motors. Perhaps one of the most 
novel features of the Overland service sta- 
tion is the fact that the boys who get re- 
pair parts and take them to the particular 
ear being worked upon travel on roller 
skates. C. W. Price, who handles the 
Overland in Chicago, believes that this 
method saves much time that would other- 
wise be charged up to the owner. The serv- 
ice station houses repair, machine, paint, 
trim and body-making departments as well 
as the general offices and accessory depart- 
ments. Delivery of all cars is made in this 
building and all cars, even though new, are 
given careful inspection before delivery. 
The character of service rendered Overland 
owners includes everything that is believed 
to be morally right, and the station is 
equipped to handle and has handled as 
high as 350 cars ina day. There is a large 
yard in the back of the plant. It is used 
in summer for cars coming in for service 
and there is a runway from this yard lead- 
ing to the second floor on which ears can 
be run up to the second floor on their own 
power. Six competent service men are 
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constantly on the road in the territory con- 
trolled by the Overland Motor Co., to assist 
sub-dealers in handling service to owners. 

The White Co. offers an inspection serv- 
ice to White owners and all repair work 
is inspected before the car is turned over 
to the owner. Ninety days service is given 
at the service station and there are a num- 
ber of traveling service men who travel 
about the territory embraced in northern 
Illinois, and the coast cities of Michigan 
and Indiana rendering service to owners. 
The average number of cars handled in 
the White service station each day runs 
from twelve to fifteen. 

Thomas J. Hay, Chandler distributor, 
offers a coupon book which gives service 
on Chandler cars for six months. In addi- 
tion there is the regular free inspection 
which consists largely of oiling and greas- 
ing and making minor adjustments. The 
present service quarters have been found 
inadequate and a lot has been purchased 
directly back of the present salesroom at 
2519 Michigan avenue, and plans are now 
being prepared for the three-story service 
building which probably will be ready for 
occupancy some time in the spring. 

All free service is being discontinued by 
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the Winton Co., at the factory branch in 
Chicago. This company furnishes a serv- 
ice at $7.50 a month and Winton owners 
who eare to avail themselves of this service 
sign a contract to that effect and are urged 
to bring the cars in at least once a month 
for such repairs as may'be necessary. This 
class of service is extended to Winton cars 
dating back five years. Practically every- 
thing is included in this special service 
which might result even when ordinary 
care is used in driving and the Winton 
company finds that all of the different 
repairs embraced in the contract can be 
performed at this price although if it was 
found necessary to perform all of the serv- 
ice to which the contract entitled the 
owner once a month it could hardly 
be done at a profit. It has operated free 


monthly inspection, oiling and greasing, 


but this plan is to be superseded by the 
one just mentioned. 

The territory in which the loca] service 
branch of the Winton Co. operates is con- 
fined to Chicago and nearby towns, al- 
though the territory controlled by this 
factory branch includes Wisconsin, [Ili- 
nois, most of Indiana and two-thirds of 
Missouri and lowa. 
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herein set forth. 





| Provisions of the Chicago Automobile Trade 
| Association Service Warranty 


First: For a period of one month after delivery of all passenger 
and commercial cars purchased from us we will make all necessary 
adjustments without charge, provided the car is deliverel at our Service 
| Department, has not been injured through accident or neglect, and 
| has had no adjustments except those made by ourselves. After that 
time all work done and materials furnished will be charged for at our 


Second: All parts upon which credit is given, either by the factory 
or ourselves, under the Manufacturer's Warranty, will be installed 
without charge, for a period of thirty days after delivery. Thereafter, 
all such labor must be paid for at regular prices, and the customer 
must pay for parts as well as the labor for their installation, pending |: 
the factory's decision as to credit claims. If the factory allows credit 

a refund will be made for all parts paid for. 
| Third: Whenever it becomes necessary and unavoidable to do 
gratis work away from our regular service station, a charge will be 
made covering the expenses of the workman's time going to and from 
the point where work is done, plus any charges for board, lodging, 
transportation, freight or express, or for other incidental expenses 
which would not be normally incurred where work is done at our shop. 

Fourth: Whenever overtime work is necessary or required a 
charge will be made for double our customary rate. 

Fifth: If, at the time gratis work is being done, it becomes neces- 
sary to do other repair work, not under the Service Warranty, the 
labor and material required therefor will be charged for at our regular 


Sixth: We make no warranty or representations in regard to serv- 
ice or replacements of electric starters, batteries, generators, lamps, | 
arbureters, tires, rims or other trade accessories, but will upon request |: 
assist in presenting claims regarding service or adjustments on any of || 


Seventh: It is expressly understood that the failure of the dealer 7 
at any time strictly to inforce any or all of the provisions of this War- || 
ranty shall not be regarded as a waiver of these provisions, but the | 
dealers may at any time in future inforce any or all of the provisions |: 
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The illustration at the 
right shows the new service 
tation of L. Markle € Co.., 
Studebaker distributor 


The two upper floors of this building have been added by the James Levy Motor Co.. 
Chalmers, Premier and Sagron distributor 


Better facilities for rendering service 
has been gained by the Louis Geyler Co., 
Hudson distributor, through the opening 
of the new service building at Twenty-fifth 
street and Indiana avenue. This building 
has 45,000 sq. ft. of floor space and two 
more floors are to be added in the near fu- 
ture which will materially increase the 
service-giving facilities. Geyler service 
has been on a high plane of efficiency for 
years. The company believes in giving 
Hudson owners prompt attention and first- 
class work and expects to get a fair and 
reasonable price for it. Motorcycles, side- 
cars and trucks are kept ready to render 
aid to disabled cars, no matter where they 
may be, and when a ¢ar is brought into the 
service station for adjustment or repair, 
a mechanical diagnosis is given, after 
which the owner is told exactly what the 
repair work is to cost him. There is a 
charge made for this diagnosis and there 
also is a charge made for oiling, greas- 
ing and adjusting twice a month. Every 
car that comes into the Geyler’s serv- 
ice station and has work done upon it, 
must leave the building minus all finger 


prints or grease that may have been gotten 
on any part of the car through doing the 
repair work. The company wants Hudson 
owners to know that when they drive their 
ear out of the service station, they can 
assure themselves that their clothing will 
not be damaged from grease or oil and that 
the car will be clean in its appearance. 
No matter how dirty the car may be when 
it comes into the service station, it is al- 
ways clean when it leaves. 

The Maxwell Motor Co., which began 
operating as a factory branch last July 
has just taken occupancy of the quarters 
previously occupied by Harry Newman, 
which gives it considerably more space and 
materially increases the size of the service 
department. As to the class of service 
rendered, the car is kept in repair free of 
charge for thirty days, and while the fac- 
tory guarantee is ninety days, any parts 
that must be replaced, and which the fac- 
tory makes good on, are not installed free 
of charge, except during the first thirty 
days. After that, charge on an actual time 
basis is made for installing parts which the 
factory furnishes. The service policy of 


the Maxwell Motor Co. is very liberal. The 
service station in Chicago is looked upon 
as a model by the score or more of other 
Maxwell stations scattered throughout the 
country. In summer, as high as 150 cars 
a day are handled through the service sta- 
tion, while in winter the number averages 
about twenty-five. This company has a 
rather large accessory department which is 
operated for the benefit of Maxwell owners. 
The Tennant-Oakland Co., which distrib- 
utes Oakland ears in Chicago and four ad- 
joining counties, has laid out its new serv- 
ice building to give the highest point of ef- 
ficiency. It is a one-story structure and 
it is the belief of W. G. Tennant that 90 
per cent of the repair work can and should 
be handled on the ground floor. He be- 
lieves that 80 per cent of the repair work 
consists of minor adjustments, oiling and 
greasing and that for that reason, there is 
no necessity for using an elevator and 
transporting the car to some upper floor 
of the building. He points out that the 
average repair does not run over 30 to 50 
cents and he has made an estimate of the 
cost of operating an elevator of sufficient 
size to handle ears and trucks and vouches 
for the fact that a round trip in such an 
elevator, even to the second or third floor 
of the service building, would cost 30 cents 
and this finding was a material factor in 
reaching the decision to build a one-story 
service station. The company handles 
twenty to twenty-five cars a day in its 
service station and is equipped to handle a 
much larger number. 
No Locomobile Free Service 


All service work done by the Locomo- 
bile company is on estimate so that the 
car owner knows to a cent just what the 
work is going to cost him before actual! 
repair begins. There is no free service ov 
Locomobiles, although anything that is de 
fective in workmanship or material is 
made good, which is the usual poliey with 
any reputable motor car maker. The Chi- 
eago Locomobile is a factory branch and 
controls territory as far west as Denver 
and east to the eastern boundary of Ohio, 
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and from the Dominion to the Gulf. There 
are two branches, however, one at St. 
Louis and one at Kansas City, both of 
which are under the direction of the Chi- 
eago branch. These two branches perform 
service for owners as well as the Chicago 
branch. The latter having handled from 
1000 to 1500 cars last year. Forty men 
are employed in the shop at times, although 
twenty-five are usually sufficient to handle 
the work. 
Studebaker Service 

The watchword of L. Markle, head of the 
L. Markle Co., Chicago Studebaker distribu- 
tor, is service. This will be evident to any 
visitor in the new service station completed 
last summer. This distributor insists upon 
all service being prompt and also upon giv- 
ing every car owner coming into the serv- 
ice station, expert attention. It has a 
well specialized force of mechanics and 
each class of repair work comes under a 
corps of men who have specialized in the 
particular work done in their department. 
For example, there are expert electrical 
men, battery men, rear axle, motor, body, 
trimmings, upholstery, wood, and painting 
men. 
‘ Inspection is made and the actual repair 
work begins within 15 min. after the car 
enters the service station. The car owner 
is met by the man who might be compared 
to the ordinary department store floorman, 
who makes inquiry as to what is desired 


and directs the car owner to the depart-- 


ment handling that class of inspection. The 
inspection is made and if the owner’s 
diagnosis is found to be correct the car is 
moved to the particular department which 
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Salesrooms of the Michelin tire house in Chicago, 
which has been occupied but a short time 





has that work in 
charge. There is a 
waiting room de- 
signed for the 
especial comfort 
of Studebaker 
owners where they 
may spend their 
time while minor 
repairs are being 
made. This is a 
well furnished and 
attractive room, 
well stocked with 
the latest maga- 
zines. If more 
than one depart- 
ment must work 
on the car it is 
routed from one to 
the other with ali 
possible dispatch, 
one man in each 
department  hav- 
ing as his duty the 
designation of the 
next department 
to which the ear 
shall go. The 
greatest number of 
ears handled daily 
in the service de- 
partment here is 
eighty, and the 
average day is 
about sixty to 
seventy-five. Ser- 
vice is rendered Studebaker owners in 
Cook, Will, Dupage and Lake counties, II1., 
Lake County, Ind., and Keno- 
sha county, Wis., from the Chi- 
eago-Studebaker service _ sta- 
tion. 

No free service is offered by 
the Oldsmobile company at its 
local branch. This company 
gives service on its cars the 
same as one would naturally 
expect on a pair of shoes or a 
watch. Oldsmobiles are guar- 
anteed for one year and if any 
parts are defective in material 
or workmanship they are re- 
placed. The Chicago-Oldsmo- 
bile branch has an ideal in its 
service department which is 
that on Saturday night there is 
never an owner’s car in the 
building, and this is religiously 
lived up to. Even ears that 
have been badly wrecked in 
collisions have been turned out 
by the Oldsmobile service sta- 
tion in three days. The Olds- 
mobile has a great many women 
drivers in Chicago and _ the 
service performed for these 
owners consists largely of greas- 
ing and oiling and advice. 

The Bird-Sykes Co., Paige 
distributor, has materially in- 
ereased the efficiency of its 
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Exterior of the Bird-Sykes Co.’s sales and service building. 
This structure is being copied in many cities 


service department which is housed in the 
new home this company took occupancy of 
early in 1916. No free service is offered 
but a book which has coupons good for 
greasing, oiling, tuning up and genera! 
adjustments for six months at the rate of 
one a month is sold for $18. Service is 
rendered on Paige cars only. The aver- 
age number of cars brought into the serv- 
ice station each day is from sixty-five to 
seventy-five and the majority of these are 
turned out in not to exceed 24 hrs; many 
of them in half a day. This company 
makes use of the service yard at the rear 
of the building which holds 100 cars. No 
service is given except on Paige cars sold 
at retail in this company’s territory which 
embraces Cook county, Dupage county and 
a part of Lake county, Ill. 

A remarkable increase in sales of the Jef: 
fery cars by the Chicago distributor, the 
Centaur Motor Co., has rendered its pres- 
ent service station inadequate although 
this is a new building which was occupied 
late in the summer of 1916. The service 
station occupies two floors, measuring 100 
by 200 ft. and another floor will be added 
early this year. The Centaur Motor Co. 
gives free inspection on Jeffery cars and 
backs up the company’s guarantee of six 
months. It also makes all minor adjust- 
ments free, that is, anything that may be 
done on the ear at the curb or on the first 
floor of the building. It often stretches a 
point and gives service beyond the six 
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At the left is the new service station erected by the Ralph Temple Automobile Co., Jackson distributor, and at the right is the service build- 


months’ guarantee if the fault is found to 
be with the car as to defective workman- 
ship or material. Its policy is not to charge 
for installation of a part which the factory 
makes good on under its guarantee. 

When a ¢ar is brought to the service sta- 
tion it goes first to the inspecticn depart- 
ment and if more than minor adjustments 
are necessary, an estimate is given as to 
the cost of repair. The car then goes to 
the second floor where all heavy work is 
done, this entire floor being under glass. 
This is of the best-lignted service 
stations in Chicago. Special men are pro- 
The 
company has men for making minor ad- 


one 
vided for each class of repair work. 


justments, others for testing, some who 
make only motor repairs, other electrical 
repairs, and all jobs free or otherwise are 
tested before the car is turned over to the 
owner, all paid jobs being personally in- 
spected by the foreman of the service sta- 
About fifty cars a day are given free 
The 
chief service rendered is oiling, greasing, 


tion. 
inspection; twenty-five are paid jobs. 


making minor adjustments, and relieving 
squeaks and unnecessary noises. The com- 


pany performs service on Chicago ears 


only. 
Temple Defines Service Evils 
Ralph Temple, head of the Ralph Temple 
Automobile Co., Jackson, Empire and Mon- 
roe distributor in northern Illinois, south- 
ern Wisconsin, eastern Iowa and northwest- 
ern Indiana, is a firm believer in the aboli- 
tion of free service such as it has been the 
custom of many dealers to give their cus- 
tomers. Henceforth he will operate his 
service system under the Chicago Automo- 
bile Trade Association system. He savs 
there has been much abuse of the service 
privilege, largely because of the ignorance 
or over-enthusiasm of incompetent motor 
ear salesmen. He points out that they 
make unauthorized statements when 


ing cars that the customer seldom forgets. 


sell- 


He believes that the customer is in part 


ing which now houses the Bosch Magneto Co. 


responsible for the unreasonable demands 
made for free service. A car buyer, in pur- 
chasing a car; calls upon a number of con- 
cerns in the course of which he is waited 
upon by a number of salesmen, whose state- 
ments or claims may be greatly at variance 
with each other. When the customer has 
trouble with his car he seems to recollect 
all the promises which were made to him 
by different salesmen and applies them to 
the machine which he purchased. 


With the standardization of motor cars 
and the universal betterment in both their 
design and construction will come a lessen- 
ing in the physical demands put upon the 
itself. This with a 
greater and more intelligent experience of 


machine combined 
the users themselves and the correct defini- 
tion of the uses to which the machine ean 
be put by the salesman and also the correct 
defining of service which is to be rendered, 
will eliminate the evils under which the 
trade and its eustomers are hampered. 
The Dashiell Motor Co., Dodge dealer, 


renders service to fifty or sixty, cars daily 


Interior of the new Marwell home in Chicago. 
Harry Newman, Inc. 


in its territory, which embraces Chicago 
and six adjoining counties. This concern 
operates its service under the warranty ad- 
vanced by the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Association. 

With the occupancy of its new service 
station on Federal street. The Henry Paul- 
man Co., Pierce-Arrow distributor, is en- 
abled to give better service facilities to its 
clientele in northern Illinois, and parts of 
Indiana and Michigan. 


Buick Gives Coupon Book 

The Buick branch and its dealers and 
sub-dealers give a coupon book with each 
hour 
This 
makes it possible for Buick owners to bring 


new ear sold which ealls for one 


service a week for fifty-two weeks. 


their cars into the service station to have 
them oiled, greased and adjusted as well 
as minor repairs made without charge pro- 
viding work on the car does not exceed one 
hour. It is not stipulated, however, that 
a week must elapse between visits to the 
The car may be brought in 
if the 


service station. 


several times in one week owner 





These are the quarters previously housing 
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elects, but each time a coupon is torn from 
the book. 

The branch of the Ford Motor Co., built 
a building to be used as a service station 
on the west side of Chicago, but since the 
change in plan of distribution, it is not 
likely to be used. The guarantee on Fords 
is 90 days and service performed within 
that period is free. There is a service sta- 
tion at the assembly plant which is largely 
for wholesale agents and each of the forty- 
two agents in the territory maintains a 
service station where the factory guaran- 
tee is made good. 

Bosch in New Home 

The Bosch Magneto Co. has moved into 
its new service building at Thirty-seventh 
street and Michigan avenue, which gives 
it considerably more space than the pre- 
vious quarters and makes possible the 
handling of fifteen cars at one time. This 
company is specializing on the installation 
of Bosch units on cars that were not orig- 
inally equipped with starting, lighting and 
magneto apparatus. 

Service in anything electrical for the 
motor ear, is offered by the. Arthur Jones 
Electric Co. First of all the company has 
a large store room containing every kind 
of electrical equipment. It is prepared 
to install any equipment it has in stock or 
will give prompt deliveries on what it has 
not got. It is the authorized service sta- 
tion for several of the biggest electrical 
equipment makers. 

More than that there is a repair division 
which is prepared to handle any kind of 
work from cleaning a spark plug to rewind- 
ing an armature. All work goes out with 
the understanding that anything which is 
not right will be promptly and willingly 
rectified. There are testing devices where- 
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How the new service building for Cadillac will appear when completed early next spring 


by the success of a finished job is proved. 
It is not guess work which develops flaws 
after a magneto or generator is put back 
in the car. In another division is a thor- 
oughly . modern battery-charging station 
eapable of handling a large volume of ac- 
eurate work. 

It is to the electrical part of a car a 
general hospital with all modern appur 
tenances for handling any job which may 
be brought in, and prompt work is the 
prime factor in satisfying the owner. 


Chicago World Leader in Car and Parts 
Distribution 


(Concluded from page 33) 


This was a big increase over the previous 
year. 

The Mitchell Motor Co., whose territory 
includes Indiana, Illinois and lower Michi- 
gan, made sales last year to the approxi- 
mate total of $2,500,000. 


Buick has a branch in Chicago and this 
branch controls seven dealers, two of which 
have sub-dealers. The territory embraced 
is a part of Indiana, a part of Iowa and all 
of Illinois. 

The Ford branch here assembles cars for 
dealers in this immediate territory and also 
for other dealers farther west. Last year 
60,000 Fords were assembled in Chicago, 
°0,000 of them being sold in the Chicago 
territory which includes nineteen counties 
in Illinois and ten in Indiana. The change 
in distribution, which the Ford: Motor Co. 
put into effect last summer, has resulted 
in the appointment of forty-two agents in 


the territory in and adjoining Cook county. 


Branch houses of tire concerns and dis- 
tributors of tires in Chicago control much 
territory and as nearly as figures on volume 
of business done can be obtained sales made 
by the leading concerns run from $2,000,000 
to $8,000,000. Some distributors of tires, 
for example, control strips of territory 
three states wide from the Dominion to the 
Gulf, while others have only parts of 
states contiguous to Dlinois. 

Accessory dealers have even broader 
scope of territory than some of the tire 
concerns and the business done during the 
last year runs well up into the millions, 
although this ean only be estimated. 

One of the largest distributors and whole- 
salers of accessories is the Beckley-Ralston 
Co. This concern has had a very rapid 
growth and is now opening a new ware- 
house in the central manufacturing dis- 
trict, with which railroad connections to 


all lines in Chicago are made. Freight and 
express shipments will be made from that 
point, while downtown and parcel post 
deliveries are made from the Michigan 
Avenue building. This concern has sold 
2,000,000 in the past year, while its busi- 
ness is ineandescent bulbs for 1916 
amounted to $100,000. 





SHORT ROAD ENGINEERING COURSE 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 22—Under the aus- 
pices of the College of Civil Engineering 
and State Department of Public Roads, the 
fourth annual short course in highway engi- 
neering will be held at the University of 
Kentucky, in Lexington, February 5-10, 
1917, under the direction of the highway 
engineering department of the institution. 
The purpose of the road school will be, not 
to turn out finished engineers, but through 
a lecture course on the things considered 
today to be the best practice in this line of 
work, to instruct and invite the co-opera- 
tion of highway and county road engi- 
neers, inspectors and contractors, as well 
as county judges, members of the fiscal 
courts and of especially-appointed road 
commissions. 





WAITE TRACTOR TAKEN OVER 

Elgin, Ill., Jan. 20—The Elgin Tractor 
Corp. has been organized to take over the 
Waite Tractor Co., maker of the Waite 
farm tractor for the last two years. The 
authorized stock of the new. company is 
$300,000 of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and 9,000 shares of common stock of 
no par value. The produetion schedule 
calls for 3,000 tractors during the twelve 
months beginning February 1, 1917. 
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HE earliest appearances of the motor 
T ear before the public in Chicago were 
shows only by courtesy. They were simul- 
taneous with those of the bicycle for the 
most part and were races rather than ex- 
hibitions. As early as 1897 the motor car 
was co-star with the bicyele at a show out 
on Sixty-third Street in the old Coliseum. 
A man from New York managed the show, 
which was under the auspices of the old 
cycle board of trade. Little was heard of 
the exhibition then and nothing, later. The 
board dropped $20,000 in this premature at- 
tempt to exploit the accomplishments of 
the new industry and went out of business. 
First Came'the Tournament 

What was called the first motor car ex- 
hibition proper came three years later. 
It was heralded as ‘‘The First Interna- 
tional Automobile Exhibition and Tourna- 
ment’’ and was sponsored by the Inter 
Ocean for the advertising the newspaper 
expected to receive from it and the good 
of the industry, as the business manager 
explained to the public. 


This exhibition and tournament also was | 


rather premature and unsuccessful. Ex- 
hibitors were slow in getting their displays 
ready, and Jupiter Pluvius added confu- 
sion to their efforts at display in the bet- 
ting ring of the old Washington Park race 
track by being at his best, or worst, during 
the week scheduled for the motor car’s 
debut. The management was hampered by 
inexperience at the game. The rival news- 
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papers refused to snl the tournament, 
and though the Inter Ocean advertised lib- 
erally and gave a great deal of space in its 
own columns the matter was not brought 
before the public enough. Moror AGE of 
Sept. 20, 1900, reads thus of the tourna- 
ment: 


The much-heralded exhibition and tourna- 
ment of the Chicago Inter Ocean opened at 
Washington Park Race Track on Tuesday 
morning amid chaos. Tuesday was a 
poor day in which to see anything. It was 
almost night before the majority of exhibits 
were in place and even then there were a 
number that were in a state of wild disorder, 
while some which were advertised to be pres- 
ent were conspicuous by their absence. It 
was impossible to gain any definite idea of 
the exhibition as a whole. By the time the 
show was opened to the public on Wednesday 
morning, things were in pretty good shape. 
Tuesday’s attendance was not more than 
1500, owing to threatening and chilly weather 
and lack of attention by the daily papers 
other than the Inter Ocean. 


The exhibits were in the betting ring, 
and the tournament was held on the track 
surrounding the betting ring. It rained 
almost constantly during the week and 
though the time was extended through 
Monday and Tuesday of the following 
week, it was never possible to run all the 
races. The track became a mire, and the 
races that were run were slow even for 
the speed of that time. Most of the track 
contests lost interest, we are told, because 
‘*the magnificent trotting track was not 
banked sufficiently to allow the really fast 
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x7s of Yesterday 


Ruth Sanders 


vehicles to speed to their limit.’’ The 
really fast vehicles, by the way, among 
which Alexander Winton’s was the bright 
particular star, were acclaimed as remark- 
able when they did a mile in two minutes. 
No System for Events 

The track events were run without sys- 
tem. One race would be announced and the 
competitors would be called on the track. 
Then it would be discovered that one or 
more competitors were missing, and some 
other race would be announced and the 
competitors called for it. Again, perhaps, 
the first would be announced and started. 
The judges changed their decisions often. 
As a rule, no one but the judges knew who 
had won a race until the official announce- 
ment was made. This, contemporary MOTOR 
AGE tells us, detracted from the interest 
but added to the excitement of uncer- 
tainty. 

All week it rained. Puddles formed on 
the cement floor of the betting ring, where 
the exhibition was held, and the decora- 
tions grew limp and draggled. The ring 
was open at the sides, and the roof by no 
means was cravenetted. By the time the 
exhibition was in full swing the exhibits 
were much the worse for wear. The exhibi- 
tors looked disgusted, and the few visitors 
were interested only in spite of the weath- 
er and general atmosphere. Monday night, 
the 17th, one booth, as space then was des- 
ignated, was nearly ready. Tuesday the 
carpenters and decorators hammered and 
painted all day. Roustabouts shifting crates 
gave the opening an air more like that of 
a mammoth auction than of a show. But 
by Wednesday everything was shipshape, 
and though the weather was chilly, the in- 
terest in the races scheduled for the day 
helped the exhibition. 


Woods Had Most Vehicles 

The largest exhibitor was the Woods Mo- 
tor Vehicle Co. This concern had the larg- 
est amount of space and showed a. landau, 
a brake, two stanhopes, two coupes, two 
broughams, a runabout, two victorias, 2 
station wagon, four delivery wagons, a han- 
som cab and two United States mail 
wagons. Uncle Sam already had begun the 
process of adoption of the new vehicles for 
his service, and the mail wagons run by 
power were important items in the week. 

Other large exhibitors were the Locomo- 
bile Co. of America, the Hewitt-Linstrom 
Motor Co., the Mobile Co. of America and 
the American Bicycle Co., which had ex- 





hibits from its four branches. The other 
exhibits consisted of from one to four ve- 
hicles. Parts, tires and accessories were 
there in full number, and altogether the ex- 
hibition filled a fair amount of space. Tie 
freak of the exhibit was a Tri-Motor, 2 
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Reprinted from Motor AGE of Sept. 27, 1900. The Hewitt-Lindstrom exhibits 
were also prominent on the track at the Washington Park race track tournament 


The result of this was mani- 
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Reprinted from MoTOR AGE of Sept. 20, 1900, when strange contraptions took possession of the horses’ sphere on the race 


Crescent. The vehicle was otherwise known 
as ‘‘Sir Harry’’ Lawson’s gyroscope and 
was capable of 10 m.p.h. A single front 
wheel carried the power, an air-cooled gas- 
oline motor. 

Seven Waverly Electrics Appeared 

The Waverly company had seven elec- 
trics on exhibition: Two road wagons, one 
brake, one delivery wagon, one dos-a-dos 
with canopy top, one runahout and one 
stanhope. The Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co. 
attracted much attention with its four- 
cylinder, water-cooled motor. The engine 
was an upright with shifting spark. The 
Corda Bros. Auto-Quadricycle Co. showed a 
vehicle of the French type with air-cooled 
gasoline motor. 

The Carse Bros. showed the Avery 
searchlight, the pioneer headlight, for mo- 
tor cars. It was acetylene and had a pow- 
erful reflector. They also had a gas en- 
gine ignitor, the Appel. The Consolidated 
Rubber Tire Co. had tires in sizes suitable 
for everything from the lightest ‘‘ bike 
buggy’’ to ‘‘the heaviest truck.’’ The 
company distinguished itself, however, by 
its elaborate catalog, which bore the high- 
ly euphonious title of ‘‘A Message From 
Mars.’’ 

The DeDion-Bouton Motorette Co. had 
two motorettes and a tricycle. The two 
motorettes came the 1600 miles from New 
York to Chicago over the roads under their 
own power. The tricycle was that used by 
Kenneth A. Skinner in the races. The 


course 


Eastman Automobile Co. exhibited three 
asbestos-lined metal bodies and a steam 
runabout. The bodies showed a variety of 
finish, as wide in its scope as the varied 
finish in vogue to-day. The Empire Motor 
Works had one transmission gear on dis- 
play, and the Helios-Upton Co., maker of 
storage batteries, showed accumulators. 
Five models were in. the exhibit of -the 
Hewitt-Lindstrom Motor Co., which was 
very prominent in both the exhibition and 
the tournament. The company won four of 
the five prizes offered for electric vehicles 
—two in the manufacturers’ parade, one 
in a race and one for utility. It showed a 


runabout, a stanhope, a brake, a delivery | 


wagon and omnibus. A charging plant 
was installed at the exhibit, and the driv- 
ing done by the thirteen-years-old daughter 
of Mr. Lindstrom was featured. 

The Locomobile Co. of America had 
seven steam vehicles: Three stanhopes, a 
Locosurrey, a four-passenger and two Lo- 
ecoracers. The Milwaukee Automobile Co. 
had a steam runabout, a motor vehicle 
frame, differential gears, gasoline tanks 
and other parts on display. Lubricants 
for the new vehicles were shown by Will- 
iam P. Miller’s Sons, while the Mobile Co. 
of America had nine steam Mobiles of run- 
about style and much variety of finish. 

The Auto-Sparker, a gas engine sparking 
device, composed the exhibit of the Mot- 
singer Device Mfg. Co. The Ohio Automo- 
bile Co. had two Packard gasoline ecar- 


riages, two stanhopes, one with an 8-hp. 
motor and one with a 12-hp. motor and 
wheel steering and capable of carrying five 
passengers. The St. Louis Motor Carriage 
Co. had, according to its advertised con- 
fession, ‘‘The Rigs That Run.’’ These con- 
sisted. of two vehicles that came under 
their own power from St. Louis, a spindle 
seat road wagon and a stanhope. The meth- 
od of exhibition pursued was that of tak- 
ing the curious, and trusting, for rides. 
Strong & Rogers had an electric stanhope. 
The U. 8. Ball Bearing Co. showed ‘‘anti- 
friction devices.’’ Folding tops for mo- 
tor cars were displayed by the J. O. Wells 
Co. 
Inter-Changeable Bodies Then 

The Chicago Motor Vehicle Co. had on 
exhibit a delivery wagon, a four-passenger 
brake, a park brake, all gasoline, and 
bodies. The bodies were interchangeable. 
The Olds Motor Works showed an electric 
stanhope. The Porter Battery Co. offered 
an electric battery for the eyes of the 
public. B. F. Sweet showed wood wheels 
with patent metal hubs. The Wagner Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. had a charging outfit. The 
Winton Motor Carriage Co. had a road 
vehicle and one four-passenger. Reports 
of the exhibition and tournament, how- 
ever, shows that Mr. Winton was consid- 
ered the concern’s greatest attraction. 

Several of these exhibitors not only of- 
fered the exhibit but had vehicles in the 
races. The exhibition was reported a friz- 
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Reprinted from MotTor AGE of Sept. 27, 1900. As the reproduction indicates, 
proofreaders uf those days also had their ups and downs 


zle in some respects but a great advertise- 
ment. The ambition of the sponsors was 
considered of too great a magnitude for the 
then existing state of the motor vehicle in- 
dustry, and the lack of management was 
apparent throughout the week. Several of 
the advertised exhibitors did not appear. 
Others installed their exhibits two days 
late. 
Rain Dampened Enthusiasm 

The rain, of course, was a dampener in 
more ways than one. For the rain made it 
impossible to hold races on some of the 
days for which events were announced. A 
lack of entries existed also. The distance 
to the park was not held as a great draw- 
back, however. More interest was dis- 
played in the races, some of which were 
more hippodromes than races, than in the 
exhibits, and many of the exhibitors took 
this means to display their products. The 
excitement began late. Says MoTror AGE: 

It was unfortunate that the events sched- 
uled for the earlier part of Tuesday afternoon 
should be ones which were capable of awak- 
ening as much enthusiasm in the hollow 
breasts of the papier mache cigar signs that 
graced the track in the obstacle race as in the 


more animated breasts of those who paid to 
enter the grounds. 


But if the earlier events failed to 
arouse interest in the more animated 
breasts of those who paid to enter the 
grounds, the 10-mile event made up for 
all other shortcomings. Two steam power 
vehicles were entered. T. E. Griffin and 
H. 8S. Eisselstyn entered their racing Loco- 
mobiles. Alexander Winton was on hand 
with his gasoline racer and President A. J. 
Eddy of the Chicago Automobile Club also 
was in a Winton. Besides these, entries 
were made by Kenneth A. Skinner with a 
French De Dion tricycle; Wridgeway with 
a similar machine but with a smaller mo- 
tor, and Albert Champion on an Orient tri- 


eycle which was fitted with two Aster mo- 
tors. 


The advocates of electricity as the best 
motive power for the power vehicle had no 
starters in this remarkable race, and only 
two steamers were entered. The event 
started off with excitement and ended with 
excitement. The two Winton machines 
ran wild while waiting for the signal to 
start, and their chauffeurs, as all drivers of 
motor cars were called then, had about as 
much trouble with their new mounts as 
jockeys had with their horses at the wire 
of the old race track before its mission 
was changed. When the pistol sounded the 
little Locomobiles started off with a spurt 
that left all the other vehicles far in the 
rear. Winton got away next, and Eddy 
followed. 


Slow Starters but Fastest 


The tricycles were slower to start than 
the others and were left 300 yd. in the 
rear. But they soon got to going, and 
Champion shot ahead, ‘‘going like the 
wind.’’ He didn’t take long to overhaul 
Eddy and Winton and ‘‘set sail for the 
Locomobiles.’’ They were overtaken on 
the home stretch of the first mile. Cham- 
pion got into trouble with his machine 
while coming down the home stretch at 
‘*a 25-mile-an-hour clip,’’ in the fifth mile, 
and Winton won. In the light of later rac- 
ing time records how does this time com- 
pare? The times and the leaders are in 
order of the miles. 
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A contest between the running horse ‘‘ In 
Debt’’ and Alexander Winton followed. 
The horse was supposed to go five furlongs 
while the car went a mile. The horse got 
frightened by the car, which was coming 
down the home stretch for the start, and 
bolted ahead of the pistol, thus adding 150 
yd. to his allowance. He finished about a 
quarter of a mile in the lead. In a 5- 
mile tricycle race, Skinner won from 
Wridgeway and Champion. The ‘‘grand 
parade for manufacturers’’ had just eleven 
vehicles in line, of which five belonged to 
the Hewitt-Lindstrom Motor Co.’ The 
small number was due not to the lack of 
vehicles on the grounds but to the un- 
prepared state of affairs. Hewitt-Lind- 
strom received first prize for the most 
models and Woods, for the best practical 
model—a delivery wagon. 

One Entrant for Some Races 

Often a race had only one entrant, but 
it was run anyway. C. A. Lindstrom put 
his electric through one mile in 2:34; A. J. 
Eddy, the Winton, his gasoline, in 2:19. 
The steam race had three entrants, two 
light racing Locomobiles and a Milwaukee 
runabout. T. E. Griffin won in 1:39. The 
obstacle race was woven among papier 
mache cigar store Indians set up on the 
track. The contestants were to pass be- 
tween and around them, but nobody knew 
in which direction. Also, nobody knew 
who won, but the judges. T. E. Griffin 
got the decision. 

C. A. Lindstrom won the parade for 
private owners with an electric omnibus 
loaded to the guards with passengers. T. 
E. Griffin in a Locomobile made a mile in 
1:06. 

‘*The spectators realized that he was 
going fast, but did not appreciate just 
how fast until the time was announced— 
and not even then,’’ said MoTor AGE. 

Rain ended the track events Wednesday 
temporarily, and the testing apparatus was 
not ready. Thursday, the track was har- 
rowed, and a strip in the center was rolled. 
With the track in this condition Dr. L. D. 
Shepard in a runabout defeated H. E. 
Eisselstyn in the 1-mile for steam in 2:55. 
Champion also won the 15-mile for tri- 
eyeles, in 24:47%. 

Contest for Mail Wagons 

A mail collecting contest between three 
electrics—two Woods and a Hewitt-Lind- 
strom—was also a novel entertainment. 
Eight mail boxes were placed at various 
distances around the course, with a blank 
card within. Each driver had a key, and 
during the course of 5 miles was supposed 
to open a box each time he passed, write 
his initials on the card and lock the box, 
making forty stops in all. The Woods 
owned by Siegel & Cooper won in 44:20%. 

Winton further distinquished himself by 
making close to 40 m.p.h. on a slow track. 
He and Eddy ran a handicap race, and 
Winton won in spite of the handicap. 
The C. A. C. had the only race which in- 
cluded gasoline, steam and electric cars. 
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Tre steamer won. A 5-mile race between 
a Milwaukee road machine and Locomobile 
racer was run as if it were a bicycle race. 
Griffin in a Locoracer dropped behind the 
other at the start and took his pace. Less 
than a yard separated the wheels of the 
two until within a few yards of the wire. 
Griffin then shot out and won by a small 
margin. Time, 11:38%. 


Exhibition Races Were Run 


Miss Janette Linstrom and Miss M. A. 
Ryan, in a runabout and a Stanhope re- 
spectively, ran an exhibition 1l-mile race. 
Champion gave an exhibition on an Orient 
bicycle, covering a mile, from a flying 
start, in 1:314%. In a 1-mile exhibition 
race between a Locoracer and a Locosurrey, 
the vehicles ran backward. Two attempts 
were required as the racer ran into the 
fence. Champion, Skinner and Wridge- 
way ran a 10-mile handicap race, which 
Skinner won in 15:48%4. 

When the 50-mile event for the $500 
Inter Ocean challenge cup came around, 
the officials declared Winton the only elig- 
ible entrant and started him on the long 
journey alone. But the tricyclists, having 
run a 10-mile race meanwhile, objected 
the latter part of the day and were able 
to induce the judges to change their opin- 
ions so Skinner and Champion were started. 
Champion was winner. Time, 1:15:57%. 
Champion also ran a race with the Locomo- 
bile racer, and the racer competed with the 
Milwaukee road machine again. 


Thirteen-year-old Miss Lindstrom drove 
an electric runabout 5 miles, while 15- 
vear-old McMullen attempted to drive an 
electric brake 41%4 miles. ‘‘The gentleman 
quit, beaten, at 4 miles.’’ The ‘‘Gentle- 
men’s Match Race,’’ was won by Alfred 
Leopold, in 3:22%5. 
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VARIETY MARKS THE SHOW 





Pleasant Changes from One Feature to Another Create Unalloyed 
Interest —Like Crackerjack, “The More -You 
Go the More You Auto Go” 





? 
ic variety in all things -~~~-cted 


except the 


Never was there_a~ 


| in this caunte-~ 
MorTor AGE issued a daily during the first show in the Coliseum. 


It contained the official 


catalog and news of the show 


Exhibitions of control were made by W. 
C. Worth in a Woods vehicle. They con- 
sisted of grade-climbing tests, the teeter 
board and an egg-shell test. A roller was 
placed under one of the rear wheels, and 
the object was to move backward and for- 
ward without getting off. A section of 
10-in. beam was laid on the teeter board, 
and the vehicle climbed back and forth 
over it, being stopped in any position. An 
egg was placed on the board and the ve- 
hicle then lowered from the beam just 
enough to crack the shell without break- 
ing it. 

The final days of the exhibition and 
tournament saw no races. They were 
scheduled, but more rain interfered. And 
thus ended ‘‘The First International Auto- 
mobile Exhibition and Tournament.’’ The 
visitors from outside of Chicago were nu- 
merous. They were mostly prospective 
buyers or those interested in the industry 


petween two pickets. The a. 


CHICIAGO MOTOR VEHICLE CO.’S DELIVERY WAGON IN ITS EGG SHELL FEAT 
showing the Teeter-Board on Which It was Exhibite¢ and the Grand Stand in the Background. 
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Reprinted from Motor AGE of Sept. 27, 1900. This was one of the many tests, or 
entertainments, thought necessary for a show 


in some way or other. And the success of 
the tournament from their standpoint was 
certain if not from that of the exhibitors 
and the management, the Inter Ocean, 
which was said to have used $6,800 in ad- 
vertising it, besides getting up some $10,- 
000 in prizes. 
Miles Starts in Coliseum 

Sam. Miles launched Chicago’s motor car 
shows on the successful path the next year, 
when, as editor of Motor AGE, he rented the 
Coliseum, the largest building in the city, 
in which to hold Chicago’s first real motor 
ear show. This was to be the second exhi- 
bition of its kind in the United States, as 
a few months before New York had held 
one in Madison Square Garden. It was 
the original purpose to hold the show the 
year previous, but the roof of the Coliseum 
fell during the early construction and 
there was no other place. The show served 
as a dedication for the new building and 
has been sharing it ever since with political 
parties, with whom it is a favorite place 
for nominating presidential candidates. 
Twenty thousand invitations were sent out 
to ‘‘the best families in the city’’ for an 


‘inspection on the Friday evening before 


the opening of the show March 23, and the 
show thus was passed on by the cream of 
society before being given to the public 
for criticism. 


Exhibits the First Problem 

The problem of the 1901 show was not so 
much that of finance but that of being able 
to beg borrow or steal enough cars to make 
a showing. Eighteen vehicles finally were 
promised for exhibition, and a track 20 ft. 
wide and about ten laps to the mile was 
constructed for a filler. These were ready 
for the Friday evening guests. Says MoTor 
AGE of March 28, 1901: 


The first national automobile exhibition at 
Chicago, which opened informally last Fri- 
day night, is a pronounced success. The hard 
work of months of preparation on the part of 
the management is rewarded by the complete 
satisfaction of all the exhibitors. The attend- 
ing factor of the exhibition, trade and public, 
is a buying attendance. The coliseum is one 
vast salesroom this week. Such briefly sum- 
marizes the show situation. And it may be 
further condensed to one word—business. 

As this paper goes to press the show is 
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Reprints from Motor AGE of March 28, 1901. 


pany'’s exhibit. The Wheeler was «ne 
the first endless tires placed on t* ~ 
ket and has gained a wide ~ 


These exhibits, with the few others, 


were supplemented by a track 


sleeping in darkness after a busy day of the 
usual three sessions and with the latter half 
of the week yet to come and with a record of 
every day of the show thus far muddy and 
rainy. There is none connected with the ex- 
hibition in any manner who does not pro- 
nounce it to be of the strictly ‘‘all right’’ kind. 

: The track, of course, was completed 
and ready for the vehicles which are destined 
to make many journeys ’round the little oval 
during the week. And the track was not 
neglected. Round and round; stopping now 
for passengers desirous of exercising the free 
ride privilege; trying now for a sly exhibition 
of speed on the straights; now dodging 
others; now showing off the fine points of 
control; now steadily warming up the beards; 
with a continuous vigor that pleased, profited 
and prospered, the steam, gasoline and elec- 


tric carriages followed one another and sus- 
tained unending interest. 


The track inelosed the main exhibit 
floor and was reached by a stairway bridge 
at each end over the track and from the 
baleony. Along the east, north and south 
walls were stands of parts, accessories and 
supplies. In one of the front corner spaces 
Motor AGE had its show home and there 
prepared its special daily for the week of 
the show. 

A racing machine had two sets of rollers 
on each of which the motor car rolled. 
Between the front ones a dial was set, and 
each circuit of the dial represented 44 mile. 
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The Hewitt-Lindstrom Motor Co. issued 
a challenge for 5 miles on the machine and 
offered a cup for the fastest mile. Robert 
Shaw, ‘‘Chicago’s leading chauffeur,’’ 
made the record—a mile in 57 seconds. 

Four thousand persons attended the first 
night. The amount of business that was 
done was remarkable for the youth of the 
enterprise. By Wednesday the Milwaukee 
Automobile Co. had sold forty cars, and 
the Mobile Co. of America, forty-eight. 
At the end of the shows the Mobile com- 
pany reported sales of $40,000 worth of 
vehicles. Other companies had proportion- 
ate sales. 

Track Used One Year Only 

The next year the running track was 
omitted to give more room for exhibits. 
The plans for the exhibition were more 
elaborate in every way. It was no longer 
necessary to ‘‘paper’’ the house to get a 
crowd. It was the first show operated 
along the lines of the more recent ones, .and 
people were willing to pay to see the fifty 
cars and sixty accessory exhibits. The re- 
ceipts were $8,930. Read what Motor AGE 
had to say of the Coliseum’s appearance 
that year: 

At the north end, occupying the entire 
space from gallery to roof, was the realistic 
panorama of ‘‘the Land of Hiawatha,’’ the 
appropriately decorative feature of the 
Sportsman’s Show of the week before. It 
was a mountain and woodland scene of wild 
grandeur and realistic depiction. At the rear 
in the distance a snow-capped mountain 
reared its impressive height. A deep canyon, 
cut through mountains on either side, led to 
it and gave a view of its base and flank. In 
the foreground were the natural trees and 
undergrowth of a great forest springing from 
a tangle of rocks. A hunter’s cabin was dis- 
closed on the right. During the evening sun- 
rise and sunset effects were produced by the- 
atrical handling of electric lights. It was an 
impressive picture and one looked at it with 
the same long sustained fascination as is in- 
spired by that familiar painting ‘‘Westward 
Ho’”’ in the capitol at Washington. It was es- 
sentially the West and was ap appropriate 
allegorical background to the steady advance 
of the pioneers of the new vehicle through the 
West on toward the Pacific. 


Such a demand for space arose this year 
that the Coliseum Annex was used also. 
The Chicago Automobile Club was inter- 
ested with Miles in the show at this time, 
and the great advance made in the records 
of the 1902 show over those of the year 
before indicated the future of the exhibi 
tions and the already astounding increase 
in public interest which was to become 
even greater. 

Annex Necessary in 1902 

The next year, not only was the Annex 
used, but the balcony contained exhibits 
for the first: time. The National Associa 
tion of Automobile Manufacturers joined 
Miles in promoting the Chicago show 1! 
1903 and made him general manager of the 
organization. The show continued to gro“ 
each year. In 1903 the first night sa‘ 
a total of 150 exhibitors represented at the 
Coliseum, and others were expected 
get their exhibits in later. There w°'' 
ninety-one exhibitors of complete vehic'<s. 
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THE CHICAGO SHOW AS IT APPEARED MONDAY MORNING. — 


Reprinted from Motor AGE of March 6, 1902. How the exhibits shamed the meager eighteen of 1901! 


A good roads convention was held under 
the auspices of the National Good Roads 
Association, the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers and the Chi- 
cago Automobile Club. Just the year be- 
fore, 1902, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation had been formed at the Coliseum 
during the national show. 


155 Exhibitors in 1904 


Five more exhibitors brought the num- 
ber to 155 in 1904, and the strong hold the 
show had taken on success became evi- 
dent. Two foreign-made cars were among 
the American makes, the Benz and the 
Darracq. Interest had never been keener. 
The weather, as in previous years, was 
abominable. But the show was successful 
in spite of the weather as is almost every 
success in Chicago. For instance, the first 
show was held in March. Later the dates 
were changed to February. Every change 
brought one in winter also, and if Chicago 
was not snowbound she was rain-soaked 
when the national exhibition took. posses- 
sion of the Coliseum. 

This year, 1904, the Chicago newspapers 
recognized the motor car in a new way. 
Until then the newspapers had refused to 
print the name of a motor car. The Sun- 
day of show week most of them appeared 
with two- and three-page spreads in which 


each car was designated by its trade name. 

Though the Annex and the gallery of 
the Coliseum already had augmented the 
main floor of the Coliseum and the restau- 
rant space had been done away with, this 
was not enough room in 1905, and the gal- 


lery of the annex was used for the display 
of parts and so on. It is estimated that 
more than 103,000 were admitted during 
this year, a strong contrast to the first, 
when passes were issued freely and the 
attendance each day could be counted in 
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Reprinted from ‘MoToR AGE of March 28, 1901. “Mobile’s Handsome Display” 
was one of the most prominent exhibits 
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hundreds. There was never any danger of 
overcrowding in that day and time. 

The First Regiment Armory was used 
first in 1906, when the exhibitors had in- 
creased to 243, and the limit of housing ex- 
pansion was reached. A shelter corridor 
led from the Coliseum Annex to the Ar- 
mory. The next year the panic cut down 
the attendance somewhat, but with that 
exception each year since the first of Chi- 
eago’s national shows has seen a remark- 
able growth. Last year the exhibition 
covered 94,000 sq. ft. of display space, and 
200 car and accessory exhibits were reject- 
ed by the management because every avail- 
able inch of space had been signed up 
months before the opening day. 

This year 258 exhibitors are due to help 
make the seventeenth Chicago national 
show the most extraordinary event of its 
kind in the history of the American motor 
ear industry. There will be more exhibi- 
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tions than ever, and all attendance records 
probably will be broken. That such a show 
could have been evolved from the poor, 
anemic show of 1901 with its 1l-year-old 
boasting of eighteen vehicles and its pa- 
thetic ‘‘papering’’ to invite somebody 
with whom to play makes the evolution of 
anything else seem possible. 
of the motor industry itself is no more 
rapid in development. 


The history 





100,000 AT PHILADELPHIA SHOW 
Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 20—Two ac- 
complishments that reflect credit to the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade _  Asso- 
ciation stand out prominently in staging 
the sixteenth annual show which closed 
here today. One was the spending of $40,- 
000 before the doors of the show opened, 
and the other the passage of a bill through 
both branches of the city council. The 
association was formed fifteen years ago 
The statéty »p. 
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than which this country has no grander am- 
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by fourteen dealers and today comprises 
sixty-two dealers, owns its own home and, 
in addition to running the annual show, is 
the clearing house for the city motor trade. 
Each year the problem of adequate show 
space has been vexing since the city pos- 
sessed no exhibition hall that would meet 
their requirements in every respect, the 
nearest approach being the old Commercial 
Museum. This building has approximately 
90,000 sq. ft. of space on one floor, but was 
unheated, unlighted and tied up by federal, 
state and city appropriations. The asso- 
ciation was instrumental in the passage of 
a bill through the council leasing the build- 
ing to the association one month each 
year for four years. 

The show opened January 9 and the 
total attendance was close to 100,000. 
There was a total of 117 exhibitors, sixty- 
six of which were car exhibitors and fifty- 
one accessory exhibitors. 
couvis anu Gazzling lights. ~ 4, 
lauies in the bright hues of the present 
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Reproduced from Motor AGE of Feb. 19, 1903. The N. A. A. M. became interested this year and made Miles general manager 
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_ OO00-Car Dixie Dedication 


If Completed This Year Big Motorcade Will Be 
Arranged — Few Parts Now Impassible 


OUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 20—If the Dixie 
highway is completed by fall a dedica- 
tion trip of approximately 1000 ears will 
be arranged. Completion of the Dixie high- 


‘way for a stream of motor ear traffic await- 


ing the word from the North is held back 
only by two broken lines—in the mountains 
of eastern Kentucky and in Tennessee, he- 
tween Nashville and Chattanooga—accord- 
ing to a delegation of twenty-five men 
from Cineinnati, Lexington, Richmond, 
Berea, Mount Vernon, London, Barbour- 
ville, Middlesboro and Knoxville, who 
ealled on Governor Stanley and Commis- 
sione1 of Roads Rodman Wiley in the ex- 
ecutive offices recently. 

Their mission was to ask for the applica- 
tion of federal and state aid money this 
year to construction and bridging, particu- 
Jarly in Rockeastle and Laurel counties, 
both of which have issued bonds and about 
gone the limit of their resources in road 
construction. 


Rockeastle has built to Livington and 
Laurel county to the mouth of Parker’s 
ereek, 6 miles away. Wildeat mountain 
must be negotiated and Rockeastle river 
bridged. Neither county is willing or able 
unaided to build the link between Living- 


ston and Parker’s Creek. 


The statement was made that from Cin- 
¢innati to Berea the road is good. Bell and 
Knox are constructing good roads, and 8S. 
F. Sanford of Knoxville, a director of the 
Dixie highway, said Tennessee is complet- 
ing a macadam roadway that is finished 
from Chattanooga to within a few miles of 
Cumberland Gap. The Boone Trail, run- 
ning from Roanoke and the East, joining 
the eastern branch of the Dixie highway at 
the Gap, is completed southward to Mount 
Vernon. 





ALLEY TO RACE CHICAGO SIX 


Chicago, Jan. 20—Tom Alley will be seen 
at the wheel of a Chicago six during the 
1917 racing season and will make his first 
appearance with the new mount at the Me- 
morial day race, Indianapolis. Alley is now 
building the car for the Pan-American Mo- 
tors Co., and is fitting one of Harry Miller’s 
new aluminum engines, similar to the one 
which Barney Oldfield will campaign his 
Delage with. This engine has aluminum 
¢ylinder jackets and is so arranged that by 
slipping sleeves of different size inside the 
jackets the cylinder bore can be altered to 
conform with the piston displacement limit 
of different races throughout the season. 
The change from a 450-inch engine to 300- 
inch engine can be made in about 2 hours. 
‘The engine also has a feature that all water 


and oil leads are within the eylinder east- 
ing. 

Miller is building six of these engines, 
one or two of which Oldfield will have, 
and one goes to Alley. Miller also is build- 
ing a twelve-cylinder aviation engine along 
the same lines which Oldfield may use in ex- 
hibition and time record work. 





BRITISH DETAIN RICKENBACHER 


Chicago, Jan. 20—Predictions that E. V. 
Rickenbacher’s surname would get him into 
trouble with the allies on his trip to Europe 
in his search for a racing mount for In- 
dianapolis interests are proving true. In 
a letter just received by H. G. Bradfield, 
advertising manager of the King Motor 
Car Co., Rickenbacher writes he was de- 
tained several days at Liverpool by the au- 
thorities, who thought he might be a Ger- 
man spy. However, he was released after 
a few days and has gone on to Paris. 
Rickenbacher says that there are practi- 
eally no ears being manufactured in Eng- 
land except for war purposes. 





GURNEY SUCCEEDS TREGO 

Springfield, Mass., Jan. 20—Frank H. 
Trego, who has been chief engineer of the 
Knox Motors Co., has been succeeded by 
E. R. Gurney, formerly of the engineering 
department of the General Electric Co., 
and who has co-operated with Mr. Trego in 
the production of Knox 300 h.p. aeroplane 
engine. 





CHANGE IN SELDEN PRICES 
Rochester, N. Y., Jan. 20—The Selden 
Motor Vehicle Co., has changed the prices 
on its models, effective Jan. 15, as follows: 
Light delivery worm drive, %4-ton, $985; 
l-ton worm drive, $1,850; 1-ton internal 
gear drive, $1,385; 2-ton worm drive, 
$2,350; 2-ton internal gear drive, $2,150; 
344-ton worm drive, $3,150. This company 

will announce a 5-ton model shortly. 





HAMILTON MOTORS TO ORGANIZE 


Detroit, Jan. 20—Following closely on 
the appointment of the receiver for the 
Alter Motor Car Co., comes the announce- 
ment that the Hamilton Motors Co. will be 
organized at Grand Haven with a capital 
of $500,000. Originally, the Alter com- 
pany planned to erect a large plant at 
Grand Haven and many Grand Haven and 
Muskegon citizens subscribed for Alter 
stock. People, interested in the deal at 
Grand Haven, repudiated it, according to 
H. W. Voorheis, receiver for the Alter 
company, and the new Hamilton company 
is the result. 

Guy Hamilton, who is organizing the new 


coneern, has planned *o ask holders of Alter 
stock in western Michigan to exchange it 
for the stock of the Hamilton company, on 
an equal exchange basis. The new concern 
will manufacture ears slightly larger than 
those made by the Alter company, the 
Hamilton four having a wheelbase of 110 
in., and the Hamilton six having a 115-in. 
wheelbase. There also will be a slight 
advance in price. Two models have been 
built and production is planned to begin 
Feb. 1. Application has been made to the 
Michigan securities commission for the 
sale of treasury stock. 





COLLINS WITH RACINE RUBBER 


Chicago, Jan. 20—C. R. Collins, advertis- 
ing manager of the Stromberg Motor De- 
vices Co., has resigned to become advertis- 
ing manager of the Racine Rubber Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., commencing Jan. 22. Collins 
successor has not been named. 





N. A. A. A. J. ANNUAL AT CHICAGO 

Chicago, Jan. 22—The second annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Automobile Accessory Jobbers opens today 
at the Congress hotel, although the ses- 
sions today and tomorrow are committee 
meetings and the regular meeting begins 
Wednesday morning at 10:30 a. m. The 
meeting will continue until Friday when 
one session is to be held. 





MURRAY HEADS NATIONAL RUBBER 

New York, Jan. 22—Special telegram— 
James A. Murray, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Seamless Rubber Co., 
New Haven, Conn., is to become president 
and general manager of the National Rub- 
ber Co., Pottstown, Pa., March 1. Murray 
is one of the most widely known men in 
the rubber industry, having been with the 
Seamless Rubber Co. 22 years. Jacob G. 
Feist, who retires as president of the Na- 
tional Rubber, becomes commercial and 
sales manager. 





RE-ELECT OFFICIALS 21ST TIME 

Cleveland, O., Jan. 20—-The Winton Co. 
has re-elected Alexander Winton, presi- 
dent; Thomas Henderson, vice-president, 
and George H. Brown, secretary and treas- 
urer, which marks the twenty-first annual 
election of these three men to these respec- 
tive offices. This record is probably with- 
out precedent in the motor car industry 
and may be without equal in the entire 
business world. Incidently these are the 
only officers the Winton company has ever 
had, their terms of office beginning at the 
inception of the corporation and continu- 
ing without break to the present time. 
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HERE is not much hurrah about Sam 
Miles, motor show manager, even 
though he is what my predecessor calls 
him, the dean of all American motor car 
show promoters and none-greater-than- 
whom manager of colossal exhibitions of 
self-propelled vehicles in this country. 
When the overture which Miles and his 
assistants have been playing in preparation 
this week changes its theme to that of 
the entrée at 2 o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon, the footlights will show only the 
mechanical stars of the seventeenth na- 
tional motor show in the Coliseum. The 
successful showman is seen in his works 
only, and Miles is the most successful of 
successful showmen. 
A Show Sponsor Before a Car 

The tale of Sam Miles, motor show man- 
ager, includes that of Chicago’s motor 
shows and then some. When bicycle 
knighthood was in flower he fathered, 
schoolmastered and beaued the lists at 
which famous rides and exhibitions were 
made and stood sponsor to the stirring 
Chicago show days that antedated the 
starring of the motor car. 

In view of the success of this early spon- 
sorship—a success no less in its degree than 
the more modern success of motor shows— 
it would not do to consider only the inter- 
mingled history of the motor show and 
Miles, motor show manager. This would 
be too much like the Kilkenny cats. They, 
you remember, strove and contended with 
one another until the one became part 
of the other and nothing was left but one 
tail, and this is it. Granted the history 
of Chicago motor shows is that of the great 
showman. The Coliseum was not built un- 
til 1901, and the first national motor show 
in Chicago served to dedicate it. What 
was the manager managing before that 
year? 


To Chicago in 1883 

Miles first came to Chicago in 1883. His 
route was somewhat indirect and kept him 
in New York some three years. Before 
leaving the English town of Bristol, in 
which he was born May 10, 1862, he had 
smeared his fingers with printer’s ink as 
reporter on the Bristol Mercury, and he 
never entirely recovered. However, in 
New York he found banking more lucrative 
than starving on newspaper row, and while 
there he was a teller. But on his arrival 
in Chicago he again became a member of 
the quill family. C. C. Corbett, editor of 
the struggling Sporting and Theatrical 
Journal, promised him the wonderful com- 


pensation of $3 a week if he would 
contribute five pages of athletic news. 

Writing athletic news naturally 
was Miles’ forte. He had begun his 
career as promoter of things athletic 
when he was only 15 years old. He 
then organized the Clifton Albion 
Harriers, a club of young cross- 
country runners. When he migrated to 
New York in 1880 he brought his ath- 
letic propensities with him. He became 
affiliated with two metropolitan athletic 
clubs in turn and took part in many track 
events. He first bore the colors of the 
Pastime Athletic Club and then changed 
to those of the Manhattan Athletic Club. 
He sums up his own history on the track by 
saying that while he was never a crack he 
was a glutton for punishment and ran 
everything from the half-mile to the 10- 
mile. 

When he came to Chicago and again was 
an active journalist he found himself in 
the close companionship of his two boy- 
hood occupations, for he was in his early 
teens when he went to work for the Bristol 
Mercury and only 15 when he promoted his 
first sporting venture, the Clifton Harriers. 
He worked for Corbett two years. Then 
Corbett sold the Sporting and Theatrical 
Journal to F. B. (Yank) Adams, and Miles 
became the editor. Under his regime Hugh 
E. Keough and Lou Houseman began to 
write for the Journal. That he did not 
find his new duties too irksome was evi- 
dent in his contributions to other publica- 
tions. While Miles was editor of the 
Sporting and Theatrical Journal he also 
wrote for the Chicago Inter Ocean, the 
Chicago Herald and the Chicago Daily 
News, as well as writing weekly letters 
for the Pittsburgh Leader, the Cincinnati 
Commercial Telegraph and the St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press. 

Miles and Keough almost went into the 
publishing business for themselves in 1887. 
If they had, probably the history of Sam 
Miles, motor show manager, would have 
read differently. Parson Davis, famed as 
manager of the John L. Sullivan; Mike Mc- 
Donald, political boss of Chicago at one 
time; and A. 8. Trude, a Chicago attorney, 
offered te finance a rival to the Sporting 
and Theatrical Journal if Miles and 
Keough would publish it. The deal was 
never made, however. 

Whether Adams, fearing the rivalry of 
a paper with Miles and Keough as 
brains of the rivalry, or the new 
activities that demanded Miles’ attention 
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just then had the more to do with the fail- 
ure of the deal to go through is uncertain 
in the light of later events. Bob Garden, 
with whom Miles had been bank teller in 
New York and the same Bob Garden who 
is said to have remarked of his beauteous 
daughter Mary at one time, ‘‘I’ll have to 
support that girl yet,’’ came to Chicago in 
1887 as manager of the Chicago branch of 
the Pope Mfg. Co. The next year he started 
the Pullman road race and made Miles the 
official handicapper. Miles already was 
holding this position with the Wanderers 
Athletic Club, the Union Athletic Club, 
the Chicago Athletic Club and fifteen other 
organizations of similar nature that flour- 
ished in Chicago at that time like the 
green bay berry tree. 


Started Referee in 1888 

The same year he was made official han- 
dicapper for the Pullman road race Miles 
heard his call to be a showman and exhibit 
to the public all that was newest in the 
wheel world. He started the Referee, a 
paper devoted to cycling news, as an aid 
to his calling and organized his first bicycle 
show and race meet. The exhibition and 
races were held in the old Exposition build: 
ing on the lake front. There N. H. Van 
Sicklen, A. R. Winship, Eddie Bode, J. P. 
Bliss, Howard Tuttle and Arthur Lumsden 
competed as amateurs, and Jack Prince, 
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Ralph Temple, W. M. Woodside, Senator 
Morgan and Harry Higham were the pro- 
fessionals. Dan Canary was one of the 
trick bicycle riders in those days. The old 
Exposition building has long since been 
torn down, but the memory of those won- 
derful bicycle days still lingers. 

The first show made such a stir and 
created so much attention that it was re- 
peated in 1889 and in the five or six years 
that followed. It was not long until the 
number of exhibits had outgrown the old 
Exposition building, and Miles rented the 
Second Regiment and Battery D armories 
in which to stage his show. Associated 
with him about this time were N. H. 
Van Sicklen of the Van Sicklen Co., maker 
of speedmeters, and Walter Wardrop, pub- 
lisher of the Power Wagon. 

Was to Use Old Coliseum 

The old Coliseum out on Sixty-third 
street was being erected in 1896 when 
Miles was preparing to hold his annual 
bicycle show and race meet, and Miles 
made a contract to rum bicycle shows of 
all descriptions in it for five years. Just 
about two weeks before the date of the 
show that year the building fell down, and 
Miles never had to undertake the contract, 
which probably was just as well as Miles 
went back to England temporarily the next 
year and the decline of the bicycling craze 
began. 


But when the building suddenly col- 
lapsed Miles found himself a showman 
without a home. Each year he had found 
it hard enough to make room for exhibits 
and a track and still leave room for spec- 
tators. This capped it all. The only avail- 
able building that would answer the pur- 
pose at all was Tattersall at Twelfth and 
Armour. A skating rink occupied the build- 
ing under normal circumstances, and ice 
was not very propitious for racing. But 
the show had to be held, and held it was. 
The powers -that- were of Tattersall 
wouldn’t let Miles take the ice out, so he 
showed on top of the ice. This meant the 
building of a platform over the ice. 
Published Referee in London 

The next year Miles took his Referee to 
England. He published it from London 
in three different languages, English, 
French and German. He stayed away only 
a year, however, and on his return the 
Referee and N. H. Van Sicklen’s Bearings 
and Cycling Life, which was owned by 
Walter Wardrop, were combined. These 
publications were united under the name 
of Cycle Age and were published with this 
title for two years, at the end of which time 
the name was changed to Motor AGE. 
Miles was editor. 

The bicycling craze was now practically 
a thing of the past. But Miles was not 
long without a show to promote. The odd 
self-propelled vehicles already evolved at- 
tracted his attention long before they were 
‘hought to be the vehicles of the future. 
Vhen Charles Duryea was experimenting 
with ene at Asbury Park, Miles had John 
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Witmore write a one-page description of 
it for Cycle Age. The Cycle Age was print- 
ing about three or four pages of motor 
news, and the rest was speculation mostly 
as to what the new era of motors would 
bring, together with any available descrip- 
tions of experiments along the lines of Dur- 
yea’s. 

1901 Started Motor Shows 

Miles thought 1901 ripe for starting the 
new vehicle on its way with a send-off of 
the publicity of bicycle days. He rented 
the biggest building he could find for the 
send-off, the Coliseum. He really intended 
to have the show the year before when 
New York had its first one in November, 
but the roof of the Coliseum fell in and 
the show had to be postponed. 

Financing the show was not the real 
problem of that first exhibition at all, even 
if it was an uncertain undertaking both 
from a business and a pleasure standpoint. 
The real problem was to get enough ve- 
hicles to show. Finally, however, by dint 
of much persuasion and what force could 
be brought to bear without overstepping 
the bounds of reason eighteen motor ve- 
hicles were scraped together. A track 20 
ft. wide and ten laps to the mile was con- 
structed, partly to fill space and partly be- 
eause the flavor of the old bicyele exhibi- 
tion and race meet was still the criterion 
of popular demand. The show was held 
March 23-30 with these eighteen vehicles 
and about twenty-four accessories. 

His Mishaps Furnished Amusement 


A man named Holson furnished most of 
the amusement. He had a two-wheeled 
electric vehicle, which had a heavy battery 
swung on the axle to balance the weigkt of 
the driver. The vehicle was steered by 
stopping one wheel and turning the other 
in the direction in which the driver wished 
to go. If Holson made the slightest mis- 
take he went through the fence of the 
track. And he went through often. 

The week’s receipts for the first show 
were $3,200. Passes were issued liberally, 
and the daily attendance was counted in 
hundreds. But the future of the show 
could be foretold and was by Senator Mor- 
gan as he looked down from the balcony 
and said to Miles: 

‘*The day is coming when this building 
will be filled with cars.’’ 

The cars may not have filled the building 
the next year, but the increase in their 
number made it necessary to leave out the 
track. Because Miles thought the public 
should have something to take the place 
of the track, the racing machine was de- 
vised to act as substitute. This consisted 
of rollers with a dial so attached that the 
speed of the car on the roller was registered 
thereon. There were two of these machines, 
and they were kept busy. A car would 
register as much as 2 miles in about 45 sec- 
onds, and everybody thought it a wonder- 
ful record. The steamer was the most 
remarkable in these performances. It was 
the car. Each car was lashed on the 
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rollers with a chain to guard against any 
danger to the crowd. Nothing ever hap- 
pened, however, and it is doubtful which 
drew the most attention, the racing ma- 
chine or the exhibit proper. The day of 
the racing machine was not long, however. 
The public soon outgrew it, as did the ex- 
hibitions. The car family adequately filled 
all needs. 


The Chicago Automobile Club was in- 
terested with Miles in the success of the 
second show, and the third year the Na- 
tional Association of American Manufac- 
turers took charge and made Miles general 
manager of its organization. The balcony 
of the Coliseum was used for exhibits the 
first time during the third show in spite 
of the fact that the Coliseum Annex had 
been added in 1902. After that first year 
the success of the shows was never 
doubted by the public. They paid $8,930 to 
get in in 1902 whereas they had come only 
grudgingly when given passes, many of 
them, the year before. And each year they 
have paid more and more to get in as the 
increase in attendance has brought the to- 
tal receipts higher. 


Millions Have Come to Shows 


The crowds that do and have attended 
the showman’s shows give an appalling 
figure. Miles has had charge of approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 persons during the course 
of his life as show manager. In all this 
time not one has been injured. Miles him- 
self gives the city credit for this, citing 
the very particular inspection that is re- 
quired. But the show manager himself 
knows that nothing that is not fireproof 
goes into the building. The Coliseum has 
fourteen doors, and every door is open 
every minute during the time spectators 
are at the shows. Miles doubts if any 
building in the world can be emptied as 
quickly. 

Everything this showman uses in his 
Chicago shows is made in the city. This 
year approximately $75,000 will be spent 
during the course of the show by the man- 
agement alone. The amount that will be 
spent by those who come to the city to 
attend the show cannot be estimated. That 
so many do come, however, is another 
witness to the success of the showmanship 
expended in making Chicago’s motor shows 
what they ‘are and have been every year 
since their inception, with the exception 
of the one year, 1907, which was a panic 
year and which euvt the attendance 10 per 
cent. 


Manager of Every Chicago Motor Show 


While Chicago cannot and does not at- 
tempt to claim Miles as its exclusive show 
manager, the record of every motor show 
with Miles as manager is one that cannot 
be bettered elsewhere. And when the sev- 
enteenth Chicago national motor show 
opens Saturday afternoon it will be the 
seventeenth Chicago national motor show 
of which Miles has been the manager—and 
the successful manager. 
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Row Retrospect 


Comparatively Few Dealers Leave Chicago’s 
Motor Home but the Factory Gets Them and 
Among Those Are the Men Mentioned Here 


T IS not the purpose herein to trace the 
| chronology of Chicago’s row or the 
dealers who make that row. Sufficient is 
it to say that the chronology would be that 
of a constant growth, a growth such as 
that which in 1905 gave to Chicago the 
championship belt in rows over the Avenue 
de la Grand Armee of Paris, which until 
that time had boasted that it was It when 
the display of motor cars and accessories 
was the question for decision. 

Comparatively few dealers have left the 
row. Fewer have left the row for other 
occupations. We hear the same names in 
connection with the Chicago agencies that 
we heard when the motor show was young 
and untried and when the row was almost 
as young. That the row trained those who 
left to take and hold their places in the 
motor industry in higher positions is evi- 
dent in the names of those who since leav- 
ing the row have joined the forces of the 
manufacturers. 


Friend and Tilt Head Plants 

Take Otis Friend and C. A. Tilt. They 
are now presidents of the Mitchell Motors 
Co., Racine, Wis., and the Diamond T 
Motor Car Co., Chicago, respectively. Take 
Fred W. Warner, W. E. Stalnaker, A. J. 
Banta, Charles 8. Jameson, E. W. MeGoo- 
kin, Orlando Weber, Frank H. Trego and 
L. J. Ollier. Warner is now vice-president 
of the Oakland Motor Car Co. of Michigan, 
Pontiac, Mich. Stalnaker is vice-president 
of the Pathfinder Motor Car Co., Indianap- 
olis, now a part of the Federated Motors 
Co. Banta is vice-president of the Premier 
Motor Corp., Indianapolis. Jameson was 
second vice-president of the Willys-Over- 
land Co., Toledo, until his death. MeGoo- 
kin is vice-president of the Springfield 
Body Co., Springfield, Mass. Weber was 
vice-president of the Maxwell Motor Co., 
Detroit, until his resignation last month. 
Trego is vice-president of the Springfield 
Motors Co., Springfield, Mass. Ollier is 
vice-president. of the Studebaker Corp. of 
America, Detroit. 
Sales Departments Take Some 

Other dealers went into the sales depart- 
ment of one or other of the factories, for 
the row has no equal perhaps, and certainly 
no superior, in training salesmen. The row 
could use all its trained salesmen, but as 
long as the motor industry continues to 
grow as rapidly as it has in the past, the 
row probably will continue to lose some of 
its best salesmen to the factories. Among 
those who now are connected with the sales 
department of some factory are: L. E. 


Wilison, who is sales manager of the Bris- 
coe Motor Corp., Jackson, Mich., and who 
also is president of the Motor Car Sales 
Co. on the row; C. F. Stewart, sales man- 
ager and advertising manager of the Bour- 
Davis Motor Car Co., Detroit; E. G. Kil- 
born, general sales manager of the Liberty 
Motor Car Co., Detroit; and J. A. Bell, who 
is in the territorial sales department of the 
White Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

M. D. MacNab is now general sales man- 
ager in charge of all branches of the Smith 
Motor Truck Corp., formerly the Smith 
Form-A-Truck Co., Chicago. Webb Jay, 
who first sold the White car and then the 
Jeffery on the row, is now supervisor of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Co. depart- 
ment that makes the vacuum tank he in- 
vented. He also is connected with another 
Chicago company, the Webb Jay Corp., 
which makes the gage used with the said 
vacuum tank. J. H. McDuffee, agent 
for the Stoddard at one time, is assistant 
sales manager of the Willys-Overland Co. 
W. J. Zucker, who at one time represented 
the Stewart-Warner company on the row, 
is now sales manager at the Stewart-War- 
ner factory. 

Emanuel Lasearis of Chicago De Dion 
fame now heads the Automobile Importers 
Alliance, Ine., New York. He is a French- 
man and though he is not known to have 
ever claimed the descent for himself, pub- 
lic favor has it that he is descended from 
the kings of Sardinia and that his real aim 
in life was, and may be yet, to rob New 
York traffic of its horrors by putting De 
Dion buses on on every street and avenue. 
Be that as it may, Chicago knows that he 
was one of the strugglers in the old Paris- 
to-New York race in early row days, when 
he took the place of one of the other De 
Dion meh. He is one of the reasons for 
the salon held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor each year. 

With the exception of Lascaris the otier 
men mentioned are now with motor ear 
plants. Some of the men are with those 
makers whose ears they sold on the row. 
Willson sells Briscoes on the row by proxy 
and at the factory in person. Friend sold 
Mitchells when he was on the row. Bell 
was at the White agency. Tilt heads the 
company whose products he once sold on 
Michigan avenue. Zucker also is with the 
factory whose products he once handled 
on the row, Stewart-Warner. 

Some of these men from agencies on the 
row have worked up through the factories 
to the positions they now hold. Friend was 


advertising manager at the Mitchell plant 
three years ago and has held other posi- 
tions with the factory. He was on the row 
with the Mitchell agency ten years ago. 
Ollier was sales manager of the Studebaker 
Corp. about the same time Friend was ad- 
vertising manager of Mitchell. 


Some Interesting Stories 

The row tells some tall tales on these 
former men, and the tales are far from un- 
interesting. If every dealer could be com- 
pelled to keep a diary for a short time dur- 
ing his agency the sum total would add a 
big chapter to row history. For instance, 
Earle McGookin. MceGookin was at one 
time local manager on Michigan avenue 
for the Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co., maker 
of the Stewart speedometer. He went to 
Detroit as factory sales manager for the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp. and is 
now president of the Springfield Body Co. 
McGookin, we are told, started his stellar 
career as a ticket seller in the theatrical 
business. Whether he hit the sawdust trail 
where they carpet the ticket wagon with 
greenbacks or flipped the white and parti- 
colored slips through the ornate window of 
a luxurious theater lobby is not the matter 
for discussion. But judging from later de- 
tails it must have been the ornate window. 
When he went into the motor car business 
he found himself with a seemingly super- 
fluous- habit of dressing the part too well, 
but it was too late to reform. He never 
lost his propensity for good dressing and 
to-day is considered by Detroit, the home 
of the motor industry, as the Beau Brum- 
mel of the motor car industry. 


A Stotchy Scotchman 

M. D. MacNab, than whom there is no 
Scotchier, also owns a suffix M. D.—M. D. 
MacNab, M. D. He practiced medicine 





some several years—let the number 
be kept dark for the sake of cu 
riosity—and now _ alternates business 


and pleasure. 
branch 


For three years he was 
manager of the United Mo- 
tors on the row and later was vice-presi- 
dent of the Marion-Handley Motor Co., 
Jackson, Mich. Besides being a prize golf 
player himself, the doctor has a prize ¢o! 
lection of dogs, Scotch terriers and Scotch 
collies to go with his name, which in its 
full effect is Maleolm Donald MacNab. 

Otis Friend was considered the best 
sailor on the north side while he live: 
in Chicago. He and Will Tennant ownec 4 
one-masted yacht and belonged to the o!d 
Evanston Yacht Club, long since a mere 
memory. 
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Fred Warner gets a great deal of his rep- 
utation through his apparent craving for 
work. He was manager of the Chicago 
branch of the Buick formerly and later 
went to the Oakland Motor Car Co. of 
Michigan, where he filled the positions of 
general sales manager, general manager 
and president in time. He still has the last 
two titles attached to his name. Warner 
started in the implement business and ‘‘ jist 
naterally turned’’ to the motor industry. 
Perhaps he got the working habit in the 
implement days. W. G. Tennant of the 
present Oakland agency on the row ealls 
Warner one of W. C. Durant’s most able 
men. Many of the row men eall him ‘‘Old 
Ironsides’’ because he works so hard, and 
the night shift at the factory have told it 
on him that he comes to work in the sum- 
mer as early as 4 o’clock in the morning 
sometimes. Besides being president and 
general manager of Oakland he is a diree- 
tor of the General Motors Co. 


Kilborn Ran a General Store 


EK. G. Kilborn used to be the Chicago 
wholesale manager for the Oakland Motor 
Car Co. of Michigan. Before that he was 
a representative of the General Motors 
Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. He is now the 
general sales manager of the Liberty Mo- 
tor Car Co. The story of his rise in the in- 
dustry involves that of his business life 
prior to it, for his business ability is traced 
to that time. He ran a general store at 
Decatur, Ill., for years and made quite a 
success of a small beginning through his 
management. 


Charles 8. Jameson was a favorite of the 
row. In 1906 he was vice-president and 
general sales manager of the McDuffee Au- 
tomobile Co., then agent for the Stoddard- 
Dayton. Later he became general sales 
manager of the Willys-Overland Co. and 
finally, second vice-president. Chicago’s 
row remembers him especially well as a 
man of a remarkably sunny disposition. He 
usually was called ‘‘Jamie.’’ 


Jack Banta was Chicago manager of the 
Locomobile Co. of America branch for 
eight years. The territory included the re- 
gion west of Chicago to the Pacific, and 
Banta not only was a successful manager 
but a prominent man in local affairs. Club 
runs were a hobby with him, as the Banta 
trophy may signify. He is now vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Premier. 
Ollier Still Manages Sales 


L. J. Ollier is still a sales manager, 
though he is also vice-president of the Stu- 
debaker corporation. Nine years ago he 


was sales manager for Ralph Temple on the - 


row, and he has been sales manager at the 
Studebaker factory several years. 

W. E. Stalnaker was one of the early 
comers. He was very keen for organiza- 
tion of the row forces through the trade 
association and made a reputation for him- 
self as a man always ready to co-operate 
‘n any way that would build up the motor 
industry. 

In C. A. Tilt, president of the Diamond T 
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Motor Car Co., we have another man who 
has acquired a name for superiority in 
sports. He is not only fond of fishing and 
hunting, but he is one of the best followers 
of Izaak Walton and Diana in Chicago. As 
for his work, ‘‘ Tilt is the Diamond T,’’ it 
is said. 

Joseph H. McDuffee was long active on 
the row, leaving only when the uncertainty 
of Chicago weather drove him to seek 
more certain weather elsewhere. He upset 
the sales figures of the Stoddard-Dayton 
factory by taking one-sixth of the entire 
output while he was agent in Chicago. He 
left the McDuffee Automobile Co. in 1907 
for New Mexico and came back East as 
soon as he could. Now, as assistant sales 
manager of the Willys-Overland Co., he is 
filling his second position with that com- 
pany within a period of a few months. He 
was placed in charge of the Willys-Knight 
division of the Willys-Overland organiza- 








CADILLAC TRUCK ELECTS OFFICERS 

Cadillac, Mich., Jan. 22—-At the annual 
meeting of the Cadillac Auto Truck Co. the 
following were elected directors: W. A. 
Kysor, C. J. Helm, John P. Wilcox, F. O. 
Gaffney, Henry Ballou, Henry Knowlton, 
Perry F. Powers, J. C. Ford and D. B. Me- 
Mullen. Secretary Helm’s report showed 
more than 200 trucks had been made and 
shipped during the first year of the com- 
pany’s existence. 





HOLD MOTOR CAR CLASSES 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 20—A motor 
car school will be organized here under the 
auspices of the Grand Rapids Y. M. C. A., 
in which G. P. Sweet, manager of the 
United Motor Truck Co.; W. D. Vandsear 
of the Reo agency; W. B. Austin. of the 
Austin Automobile Co.; L. E. Colgrove of 
the Hudson agency; S. J. Barkwell of the 
Buick agency, and G. E. Northrup of the 
Ford branch will be interested as an advi- 
sory committee. The course will consist 
of twenty-four lessons on engines and eight 
lessons on trucks. 





MOTOR PLANTS ARE MERGED 

Bellefontaine, Ohio, Jan. 20—The merg- 
ing of the Economy Motor Co. of Tiffin, 
Ohio, with the Bellefontaine Automobile 
Co. has been completed. The new concern 
will retain the name of the Economy Motor 
Co. and will move its factory here from 
Tiffin and manufacture pleasure ears. Offi- 
cers elected are president, A. J. Miller; 
vice-president, R. W. Miller; treasurer, F. 
C. Spittle; secretary, Johnson West. 





WILL INCREASE CAPITAL 

Pontiac, Mich., Jan. 20—The Columbia 
Motor Truck & Trailer Co. will increase 
its capital from $35,000 to $100,000. Offi- 
cers elected include: F. G. Clark, president 
and treasurer; Frank Carroll, vice-presi- 
dent, and Leigh Lynch, secretary. Other 
members of the concern are C. B. and Dave 
Wilson and J. H. Patterson. More than 
400 orders already have been received by 
the company for 1917. 


tion at first and then was made assistant 
sales manager a few months later. 

Frank Trego recently has got himself 
into the strong spotlight by being an in- 
strument in the organization of a $5,000,000 
company to make his large V-type aviation 
engines and by having himself made vice- 
president of the organization, which is the 
Springfield Motors Co. Before this he 
caused some talk about himself by his in- 
sistence on becoming an efficient transcon- 
tinental motorist. And he has written 
books about it. True, scarcely anyone be- 
lieves any but Trego could make the cross- 
country trip at such a low cost, but no 
doubt his reputation is made for good. As 
for his engine, it is one of the largest ever 
built in this country. 


Weber Had Unique Prestiage 


But Orlando Weber must have had the 
greatest prestiage on the row. In 1905, for 
instance, he could claim the largest front- 
age of any motor car store in Chicago—and 
he did claim it. He it was who went to Eu- 
rope, wandering around to see what he 
could compare adversely in the light of 
Chicago’s already superior merits. He 
found that nowhere else was there such a 
row worthy of the name as that in Chi- 
cago, and he became the authority on rows 
from that date. While here he sold the 
Pope-Toledo. 

Webb Jay had all the excitement of the 
agency business and the race combined. 
He was agent for two different cars at 
two different times and also was a track 
racer of danger to any competitor. He was 
one of Barney Oldfield’s rivals in 1905 and 
almost got himself killed while racing. 
Now, his attention has been turned to 
lighter matters, such as vacuum tanks and 
gages, and he races no more. He also is 
interested in the recently organized Fageot 
Motor Car Co. 

Several of these former row men have 
held territorial positions. C. F. Stewart 
was district sales manager for General Mo- 
tors in Iowa after he was with the Benz 
agency on the row and before he went to 
the Bour-Davis factory. E.G. Kilborn was 
territorial wholesale manager of the Oak- 
land Motor Car Co. of Michigan before go- 
ing to the Liberty factory. E. W. Me- 
Gookin went to Detroit for the Stewart- 
Warner corporation before joining the 
Springfield Body Co. M. D. MacNab was 
branch manager of the United Motors be- 
fore he was with the Marion company. 


Changes Are Well Distributed 


Probably there are others than those 
mentioned here, but not many. And these 
changes are scattered over the entire pe- 
riod of the row’s existence. The row takes 
men and it holds them. If the call from 
outside is urgent enough, some leave, but 
there are others who stay on in spite of 


outside calls. For this reason the person- 


nel of the row does not change as much as 
might be expected in view of the lack of 
men to take charge of the work that deals 
directly with production. 












Accessory Descriptions 


OU have seen pictures of old Ben 

Franklin holding the line of his 

kite upon which is a sputtering key? 

That most crude device gave motor 

car engineers the spark plug—20,000 
volts through a pin pint. 


Champion—Fifteen distinct types of 
Champion Spark Plugs are made by the 
Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Except for certain minor improvements 
the line of Champion plugs for this year is 
the same as last year. Regular sizes of 
Champion plugs are 1% in., % in., % in. and 
metric. Special plugs are made for Ford, 
Overland, Buick and Metz. Metric sizes 
are made in all types except the Champion 
X, Buick and Metz types. Porcelain and 
mica both are used as insulating material. 
The Champion X sells for 75 cents, the reg- 
ular, conical, heavy-duty and Buick at $1, 
the one-piece and two-piece heavy stone 
type as well as the priming plug at $1.25. 


Wizard, Rival and Diamond Z—WNo 
change has been made in the Wizard, Rival 
and Diamond Z plugs. These plugs are made 
in all standard sizes as well as metric and 
special plugs are made for Ford, Buick, 
Overland and Metz. The insulating mate- 


rial is porcelain and mica and the sparkling 
points are made from high grade nickel 
alloy which has a high melting point and 
is guaranteed to withstand excessive heat 
The Wizard plug 


without disintegration. 


in the star plug the 
porcelain is made in 
two parts. The neu 
Viking high-speed type 





sells for $1, and there is a special Wizard 
priming plug in which gasoline is admitted 
through a priming cup directly to the spark- 
ling points, which sells for $1.25. The 
Rival and Diamond Z plug sell for 75 cents 
each. Hampshire Mfg. Co., Hatfield, Mass. 


Wright—No change in design has been 
made in the Wright and Auburn or the 
plug known as the Wright Cleaner. These 
plugs are made with both porcelain and 
mica insulation. Different styles are made 
to fit the different types of engines, those 
having mica insulation being the best sell- 
ers. The price of the Wright and Auburn 
plugs is $1 and for the Cleaner plug, $1.25. 
The feature of the Cleaner plug is that it 
has a roomy compression chamber and small 
slots or holes in the brass bushings through 
which the incoming and outgoing gases are 
forced, thus keeping the surrounding parts 
free from soot and carbon. New York 
Mica and Mfg. Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


The Blue Spark Plug—wWilliams spark 
plugs have a special stone insulation that 
is different from anything on the market, 
so it is claimed. While it is electrically 
perfect, it is said that this insulation will 
stand strains that will put other types out 
of business. Even throwing them into 
water while they are hot will not break 
them. The regular plugs cost $1. E. Q. 
Williams, Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Autocraft— The Autocraft spark 
plug has a ball between the electrode that 





Conducted by W. B. Blood 
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is continually on the jump, keeping the 
points perfectly clean. In this plug there 
are two sparks, one from the center elec- 
trode to the ball and the other from the 
ball to the terminal. This action intensi- 
fies the spark with the beneficial results 
that a fat spark accomplishes. It is claimed 
that it will fire an unusually lean mixture. 
The price of these plugs is $2 each. Crafts- 
men Motor Corp., Chicago. 


The A. C. Titans—Features of A. C. plugs 
are as follows: The center electrode is 
screwed into the porcelain in order to 
apply pressure on the copper asbestos 
gasket and prevent any possible leakage. 
It is secured with cement and cannot 
loosen. The pressure is distributed equally 
at the shoulder so that the claim is that 
breakage at that point is an impossibility. 
There is a perfect fit of the gasket on the 
full width between the porcelain and metal 
body. This feature makes the plug gas 
tight. The single electrode gives a smooth 
running motor.’ Its special shape prevents 
the spark gap from changing under heat. 
The regular Titan plugs sell for $1 and the 
Cico for 75 cents.. Champion Ignition Co., 
Flint, Mich. 


The Master Spark—The Master spark is 
an attachment which is attached to any 
plug and is designed to prolong the life of 
the plug indefinitely and always give a uni- 
form spark. 
pressure 


It creates an impulsive rush 


of high eurrent which surges 


One of the twelve styles 

of Reflew plugs. The 

Lockwood - Ash giant 
with forcelain core 
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Section through the A. C., the Bergie National, the Bosch stone-insulated in 
exterior and section 


across the spark gap increasing the voltage 
and decreasing the amperage. This amper- 
age decrease is said to eliminate the heat 
that causes decarbonization. The Master 
Spark Co., Chicago. 


The Answer—The Answer spark plug is 
a one-piece mica plug without the gaskets 
or bushings. The center conductor is 
wedged into many thin sheets of mica 
which are said to prevent the possibility 
of a short circuit because these wrappings 
of fine mica sheets insulate every part of 
the center electrode from contact to spark- 
ing point. The electrodes are of special 
alloy wire and will not burn. Hilborn Co., 
Ine., New York. 

The Golden Giant—Benford’s Monarch 
golden giant introduced in the past year 
is plated golden as a matter of distinction. 
The insulator is blue adamant, and it is 
claimed that this material will not break 
under any heat. There are special copper, 
asbestos gaskets that hold the highest com- 
pression. The electrodes are of pure nickel 
and a life-time guarantee goes with every 
plug. The price of this model is $1. Ben- 
ford’s Monarch Reliable is a _ porcelain 
plug selling for 75 cents. Benford Mfg. 
Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Herz Bougie Mercedes—There is a spe- 
cial type of Bougie Mercedes plug for 
.every motor manufactured. There is a 
special plug for Fords known as the Pro- 
Mo-Tor. The main feature of the Herz plug 
is the patented construction of the clover- 
leaf electrode made out of platinum alloy 
behind which is an inner combustion cham- 
ber. Each explosion blows out the soot 
and oil, thus making the plug self clean- 
ing. At every explosion, a flame shoots out 
of the inner chamber causing a complete 
combustion of all gases even to the lean- 
est mixture it is claimed. The insulation 
used is an imported blue enamel stone 
which has been tested up to 2000 deg. with- 
out cracking. Herz & Co., New York. 

Two Plugs in One—The Blitz has a mica 
foundation which is completely covered 
with a porcelain shell which protects the 
mica from oil. Then to make assurance 
doubly sure, an outer jacket of tough por- 


jacket. 


celain is placed over this assembly. Thus 
the value of mica, because of its unbreak- 
able characteristics and its disadvantages 
because of its tendency to absorb oil, and 
the advantage of porcelain in its immunity 
from oil and the disadvantage of porcelain 
because of fragile nature are effectively 
compensated by this assembly. The Ran- 
dall Faichney Co., Boston, Mass. 


Common Sense Spark Plugs—Splitdorf 
Common Sense spark plugs are character- 
ized by the hexagonal and conical green 
This jacket has nothing to do with 
the insulation of the plug but is merely a 
good looking outer garment which guards 
the mica insulation. The core of mica is 
laterally wrapped in automatic machinery. 
The sheets are overlapped and built up 
preparatory to being forced into the bush- 
ing. Machinery takes care of the setting 
of the core in the bushing and compresses 
the mica sheets until the mica between the 
spindle and the bushing becomes as solid 
as though it were one sheet. The lateral 
packing of the mica core eliminates chance 
of oil seeping through and inasmuch as 
there are eighteen to twenty ples of mica 
used, no current could possibly puncture it. 
The whole core and bushing may be easily 
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removed for cleaning. These plugs are 
made in every standard size and the list 
price is $1. Splitdorf Electrical Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 


The Eklips Offerings—The Eklips plug 
sells at $1 and the Eklips Giant at $1.25. 
Imported porcelain is used as the insulat- 
ing material and the plugs are made in all 
standard sizes including metric. These 
plugs have three sparking points to in- 
sure an intense flame. The Fulton Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Kingston Plugs from Kokomo—Kings- 
ton spark plugs list at 75 cents from the 
%-in., Y-in., and metric thread size, and 
$1.75 for the %-in.. size. These plugs are 
mica insulated and are sold extensively to 
motor manufacturers and also to jobbers 
and dealers. Kokomo Electric Co., Ko- 
komo, Ind. 


Paco Stone Plugs—For the 1917 market 
there will be a regular single ignition plug 
and a double ignition plug in the Paco line. 
The most marked change in the new prod- 
uct is the use of a heavy stone material 
for insulating purposes. This insulation is 
known as adamant and is said to be tough- 
er and stronger than ordinary porcelain. 
Another change is that in the single plug, 
single sparking points are used instead of 
the former multiple point type. The dou- 
ble ignition plug is a plug in which both 
electrodes are insulated so that the current 
passes in from the magneto to one electrode 
over the spark and out through the other 
to the top of the plug without grounding. 
Power and Efficiency Co., Trenton, N. J. 


One-Inch Firing Surface—The Bergie 
National spark plug has a 1-in. firing sur- 
face, giving a flame equal to from seven 
to ten sparks generated by plug with single 


point. Each plug goes with a one year 
guarantee. The porcelain in this strong 


firing plug has extra thick walls and is sup- 
ported on a copper gasket which gives tight 
compression. The skirt of the porcelain 
reaches well down into the shel! as a pro- 
tection against short circuiting and carbon 
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The Jumbo, Eklips, Stewart V-Ray and the new Kopper King 


























Sootless, Berkshire, Mosler Vesuvius and the Lapress 


formation. It is said that the 1-in. firing 
surface will give a huge spark regardless of 
the age or condition of the motor. Bergie 


National Spark Plug Co., Rockford, Il. 


The Bosch Offering—The Bosch is an ex- 
cellently machined spark plug selling for 
$2. The insulation material on these plugs 
is steatite, an artificial stone which will not 
erack at any temperature found in a mo- 
tor. The plug consists of three principai 
parts; a heavy central electrode, a single 
insulator and a steel shaft. 
up as one piece. 


All are made 
The three electrodes are 
of nickel alloy, heavy enough to with- 
stand the most intense magneto spark. 
The knife edges of the electrodes are de- 
signed to present the least possible resist- 
ance to the current. Bosch Magneto Co., 
New York. 

Few Changes in Benton Plugs—tThe re- 
tail price of Benton plugs is $1. There are 
no radical changes in the standard types 
produced in 1916. Mica is the insulating 
material used and is wound spirally around 
the center electrode which is a rather ex- 
pensive construction but one which is con- 
ceeded to be very good. The demand for 
metric plugs of this make has increased 
steadily. There is a special plug for the 
Ford car and a variety of extra long types. 
L. F. Benton Co., Vergennes, Vt. 

New 1917 Viking—The Viking spark 
plug is manufactured in all sizes and styles. 
The new model for 1917 is known as the 
High Speed type model 216. In addition 
an extra heavy type has been developed 
for farm tractor work. Porcelain, mica 
and genuine imported steatite make up 
the various insulators. Porcelain core 
models retail at $1 and the mica at $1.25. 
All types with steatite cores sell for $1.50 
while the farm tractor model with pgr- 
eelain is lhsted at $1.25 and with mica cr 
steatite at $1.50. The John MacGregor Co., 
Ine., Boston, Mass. 


Rajah Plugs and Terminals—Rajah is 
making no new plugs, in fact, there has 
been no change for nearly 14 years. There 
has been a special Rajah made _ with- 
in the past season and continued which 














The Kingston, a Kokomo product, and 
the Blue Spark 


sells for $5. This is the same as the stand- 
ard stock plug except that the center elec- 
trode is made from special material and 
copper flanges are employed on the end of 
the electrode to radiate heat more quickly. 
These plugs are used in racing cars and 
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aeroplane motors. Porcelain is used ex- 
clusively for insulating material on alk 
Rajah plugs. The material is the imported 
variety. Rajah Auto Supply Co., Blum- 
field, N. J. 

J.-M. Soot-Proof Plug—It is claimed 
that short cireuiting is impossible with 
the J-M Mezger soot-proof plug. The use 
of a petticoat porcelain insulator results 
in a deep chamber between the center elec- 
trode and the porcelain and another cham- 
ber between the porcelain and the body of 
the shell. These chambers act as auxiliary 
combustion chambers, for as ignition oc- 
curs the compressed gas contained in these 
chambers is ignited and expands tremend- 
ously. The outrush of this burning gas has 
a scouring effect on the porcelain and pre- 
vents the formation of an accessive amount 
of carbon. These plugs are made in alk 
sizes and retail for 75 cents. H. W. Johns- 
Manville Co., New York. 

The Auburn A. I. M.—These plugs are 
manufactured in the A. I. M. Auburn por- 
celain plug, the A. I. M. Auburn mica plug 
and the A. I. M. Blazer plug, in all types 
and sizes. The first two are insulated as 
named. The Blazer plug is insulated with 
fireite which is a stone composition said 
to be 40 per cent stronger than porcelain 
and with double the insulating quality-~ 
Large quantities of these plugs in the me- 
tric sizes find their way to South Ameri- 
ean trade. Auburn Ignition Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


Star Booster and Priming Plugs—The 
porcelain in the Star plugs is made in two 
parts, thus relieving it of all strain due to 
assembly aud making it substantial against 
breakage. The outside porcelain is very 
heavy and is held onto the body by a brass 
dome crimped over. A gas tight joint is 
made by the asbestos and mica washers. 
The electrode is baked into the removal 
poreelain and a flat-sided head is provided 
for holding while assembling. In the prim- 
ing plug, the priming cup and wing nuts 
are made of brass. To prime it is only nec- 
essary to fill the cup, press down the spring 
and the gasoline will run down the plug 
around the electrode and over the spark- 
ing points. The price of this plug'is $1 
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The Answer one-piece plug, the unique Ezekleen, the Wright and the Master 
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The Wizard. the Bougie Merecdes Herz product 
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with blue-enameled stone, the J-M 


Soot-Proof and the Su-Dig 


while the other types sell for 75 cents, 85 
cents, 90 cents and $1. Star Specialty Co., 
York, Pa. 

Red Head Vitristone Plug—In order to 
meet the new conditions brought about by 
modern high-speed, high-compression mo- 
tor designed to operate at the maximum 
allowable degree of heat with the plug lo- 
cated in the hottest part of the explosion 
chamber, a new Red Head has been brought 
out, known as Vitristone. Vitristone is a 
new type of vitrified stone. The product 
is made in the factory’s own potteries and 
resembles material used in stoneware 
diishes which can be exposed directly to 
fire in an oven without cracking. These 
plugs are made in all sizes and shapes in- 
eluding a combination spark plug and 
primer and special types for Fords. Emil 
Grossman Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kopper King—aA spark plug designed to 
be rust-proof and carbon-proof is known 
as the Kopper King. The heavy plating of 
<opper prevents rusting of the shell and 
will not accumulate carbon because it is 
elaimed that carbon will not adhere to cop- 





The new Randall Faichney Blitz plug 
with heavy insulator 





Part section of the Benton plug 


per plating. There is a generous thickness 
in all metal parts and the gaskets are cop- 
per-covered asbestos. These plugs are fur- 
nished with universal terminals and are 
made in all sizes. Three other plugs made 
by the same company are the Goliath, Mica 
Special, and Sharp Spark. The Sharp Spark 
Plug Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Stewart V-Ray—A most recent addition 
to the Stewart line is the V-Ray plug. A 
distinguishing feature of the plug is the 











The Champion X, with porcelain core 
and the Efficiency 








four-point spark which insures an intense 
flame at all times. These points are of 
nickel-steel wire. Another important fea- 
ture is the petriflint core which is non- 
absorbent and practically fracture-proof. 
There is a copper asbestos gasket between 
the bushing and the core, and an asbestos 
packing between the center electrode and 
the core. All plugs have the universal 
terminal cap which fits practically every 
type of cable terminal. To clean the points 
of this plug it is only necessary to slip the 
taper end of the terminal on the center 
point and turn with a little pressure. The 
rasp-like surface scrapes the points, leav- 
ing them clean. The price of this plug is 
$1.00. Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., 
Chicago. 

Efficiency Spark Plug—Efficiency spark 
plugs are manufactured in five different 
styles known as: Chieftain, Efficiency, A 
SC, X L, and Eagle. The Efficiency brand 
is made of the highest fire-test petticoat 
construction of porcelain only. They are 
made with both the center and shell elec- 
trode wires of the highest quality of nickel 
alloy of ample size to withstand continuous 
heat. The shell wire is in the form of a 
hook which allows the oil or condensation 
in the cylinder to gravitate to the lowest 
point. The Mogul plug made by the same 
company now known as the Chieftain, is 
featured by extra heavy porcelain and is 
made for high-powered six and eight-cylin- 
der cars. Prices range from 75 cents to 
$1.00. Gas-Motor Efficiency Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis. 

Reflex Plugs—Reflex plugs are made in 
twelve different styles, using porcelain and 
mica for cores. The principle difference 
in the types is in the construction and lo- 
eation of the electrodes. The baffle-type 
core is one of the interesting features of 
the line. This is used on the inclosed-end 
plugs. The shell is constructed to provide 
for an inclosed combustion chamber with 
a full circle spark gap in the end wall. Be- 
fore the charge in the cylinder is ignited 
the gas enters the combustion chamber in 


The Splitdorf has a hexagonal protector 
shell of green color 











This Rajah plug is designed for racing 
car and airplane motors 


the plug through the holes in the end wall. 
At each explosion a rotating motion is im- 
parted to the ignited gases on the interior 
of the shell by a patented reflecting con- 
cave baffle of the center steel core. This 
feature is embodied in the Reflex priming 
plug. The gas cup on top of the plug is 
filled with gasoline and given a twist which 
allows the gas to pass through the center 
of the electrode and drop around the end 
of this electrode so that quick firing is the 
result. This plug sells for $1.25. Other 
types range in price from 75 cents to $1.20. 
Reflex Ignition Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Express Standards and High Speeds— 
Express Standard, Express High Speed and 
Fire Brand plugs all resort to capillary at- 
traction at the electrode to prevent bridg- 
of oil. There is a special design of insula- 
tion to prevent short circuit on the inside 
and prevent leakage on the outside. Por- 
celain insulation is used in all models. The 
plugs are sold under a guarantee of con- 
tinuous service for 10,000 miles. The price 
is $1.50. The Express Spark Plug Co. of 
America, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Vesuvius Superior and Spitfire Plugs— 
The Mosler Vesuvius is a stone insulated 
plug using what is known as Vitite. The 
continuous knife edge electrode gives a 
ribbon of flame exploding all the gas. The 
electrodes cannot get out of adjustment 
because they are firmly anchored at both 
ends. The Superior plug is built for the 
Ford motor and also has Vitite for insula- 
tion. The Spitfire is a plug utilizing an 
imported India mica core. The Vesuvius 
sells for $1.00, the Superior for 75 cents, 
and the Spitfire for $1.25. A. R. Mosler 
Co., New York. 


Pittsfield—One new type of plug has 
been added to the Pittsfield line for 1917 
known as the Moulded, which in addition 
to the Mica and the Porcelain make three 
designs for the manufacturer. The chief 
merits of the new plug is that it is gas 
tight, of rigid construction and is easily 
taken apart and cleaned. This plug is 
made by forcing a tapered stem into a ta- 
pered tube, which in turn is forced into a 
taper hole in the check nut. The end of 
the tapered stem is slightly swedged so 
as to prevent the stem from forcing its way 
into the mica core when in use. On the 
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The Efficiency double plug without ground 
return and one of the Center Fires 


top end of the stem, a brass insert is 
screwed tight against the top of the mica 
tube preventing any downward movement. 
Over this mica tube and insert, securely 
fastened to the top of the check nut in a 
slot, a top of special composition is bolted. 
This molded top is not affected by heat and 
is said to possess an advantage of porce- 
lain in that it is not easily broken. These 
plugs come in ¥% in., % in. and metric sizes 
as well as special sizes for Ford, Overland, 
Reo and Buick. The porcelain plug sell for 
75 cents, the Mica and Moulded plugs for 
$1. Pittsfield Spark Coil Co., Pittsfield, 
Mass. 


L-A and Sterling—tThis line includes two 
brands of plugs, one of which is marketed 
under the L-A trade mark, and the other 
is known as Sterling, it being lower in 
price than the former. Porcelain insula- 
tion is used in both types of plugs. Stand- 
ard size of L-A plugs sells for 75 cents and 
there is one known as the L-A giant that 
sells for $1. The Lockwood Ash Motor Co., 
Inc., Jackson, Mich. 


Ez-e-kleen—The addition to the Ez-e- 
kleen the company making it has a plug 
which it calls the Manufacturer’s Special, 





The Red Head Vitristone and a section 
view of the Red Head combination 
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The Master spark attachment 


listing at 80 cents, while the Ez-e-kleen 
lists at $1.20. The feature of these plugs 
is that they have no bushing nut, conse- 
quently there is no pressure on the insula- 
tor and therefore cracking is largely elimi- 
nated. The plugs have a projecting hollow 
insulator and get very hot, designed to burn 
several times the amount of carbon other 
plugs do and may be cleaned without being 
taken apart. The insulating material is 
kaolin. Perpetual Spark Plug Co., Dun- 
more, Pa. 


Sootless—The Sootless spark plugs are 
made in all the standard sizes and special 
plugs are made for Buick, Winton, Metz, 
Overland and Ford. The insulating mate- 
rial is mica, price $1.50. Oakes and Dow 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Jumbo—The Jumbo Molite S. A. E. and 
the Jumbo Molite Ford special are new 
types of plugs for 1917. These are in addi- 
tion to the Jumbo Molite, A. L. A. M. The 
two first mentioned plugs are new insulat- 
ing material, porcelain having been discon- 
tinued in favor of Molite, which is a vitri- 
fied, lava product, having 20 per cent 
greater dielectric strength than that of 
glazed porcelain and a very much greater 


(Continued on page 86) 
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The Tungsten and the Autocraft with a 
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TIRE POMP oo 








EXHAUST 


N the early days of motoring man 
brought upon himself stiff joints 
and aching muscles by curse-provok- 
ing application to hand tire pumps. 
Now the matter of pumping a tire is 
effortless, and takes up almost 
enough time for one cigarette. 


Stewart Power Pump—The Stewart 
single-cylinder pump is designed for power 
attachment to the motor or gearbox. It 
is thrown into gear by a drop forged lever. 
The cylinder is air-cooled with vertical fins 
and directly below these fins is the air 
intake screen which is, of course, directly 
above the top of the piston when it is on 
the bottom of its stroke. The piston is 
lubricated by an oiling pad which is sat- 
urated by inserting an oil can in a ball 
oiler on the side of the cylinder. Another 
oil hole lower down serves to lubricate the 
connecting rod and the main bearing has 
an oil well under it and an oil ring, so that 
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Compact Cassco engine-driven pump 


lubrication of the device is very effectively 
handled. There are double air valves, in- 
suring positive action. One of these is at 
the top of the compression chamber and 
this permits entry of compressed air into 


THREE POWER DRIVEN TIRE PUMPS 
Detroit 


another chamber and passes from that to 
another bail valve and then through the 
tubing to the tire. The new price is $12, 
which is $3 less than the previous selling 
price. Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., 
Chicago. 

Kellogg Products—The Kellogg engine- 
driven tire pump is designed for applica- 
tion to the motor or gearbox, and is driven 
by gears thrown in mesh by a lever which 
is a part of the pump assembly. The big 
pump lists for $15, and is applicable to 
practically all makes of cars. The model 
121 is made expressly for Dodge, Chevrolet, 
Overland and Grant and sells for $10, com- 
plete. The special equipment for Ford cars 
sells for $10. This company also manu- 
factures single-action and compound hand 
pumps and power-driven air compressors 
with two and four-cylinders. Kellogg Mfg. 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Manzel Bros. Pumps—For 1917 there will 
be three Manzel pumps, the two-cylinder 
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Mayo spark plug pump and equipment 


model, the single-cylinder model and the 
small pump for use on Fords. The pumps 
are placed on the side of the motor and are 
driven by a gear from the water pump or 
magneto shaft in most eases. The bore of 
the two-cylinder pump is 1%¢ in. and the 
stroke 142. The bore of the single-cylinder 
is 1% in. and the stroke 1% in. The special 
Ford pump nas a 1% in. bore and 1% in. 
stroke. It requires about 3 min. to inflate 
a 34x4 tire to 80 lbs. pressure with the 
double cylinder pump and about 4 min. 
with the single cylinder. The Ford special 
will inflate one of these tires in 2 min. to 
65 lbs. pressure. Manzel Bros. Co., Buffalo, 
ie Ee 


Simplex Engine-Driven Pump — This 
pump is featured by a ball-bearing opera- 
tion of the crankshaft and connecting rod, 
a knuckle joint bearing of the ball type 
for the wrist connection on the piston and 
round, and smooth polished clamping rings 
which present a round surface to the dia- 
phragm at every angle. A large grease 
chamber is provided in the plunger to lubri- 
cate the radial ball-bearing wrist connec- 
tion. Made by the Chicago Tire Pump Co., 
Chicago. 


Utility Pump and Pneumeter—tThe Util- 
ity pump is made in two sizes, one selling 
at $6 and the other at $10. It is designed 
for insertion in the spark plug hole. The 
pneumeter feature makes the assembly one 
of great convenience. To pump a tire it is 
only necessary to insert the pump in a 
spark plug hole, give it two squirts of oil, 
set the pneumeter at the correct poundage 
and start the engine. It pumps up to the 
mark set and then the air is automatically 
deflected out to the outside and notification 
is given L- a little whistle. The Utility 
Junior is especially adapted to cars with 
tires of 314-in. diameter or under, while 
the regular type is adapted to cars of all 
weights and tire sizes. The Hill Pump 
Valve Co., Chicago. 


Impulse and Brown Junior—In the 
Brown impulse tire pump the action is on 
the compound principle. Although the 
pump is operated in a spark plug hole, the 
action of the pump prevents the taking in 
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The Simpleg operates on the bellows 
principle 


of gases due to the breaking up of the 
vacuum of the motor by a special breather 
valve. To eliminate back pressure in tire 
valves, a stationery pin is provided in the 
hose coupling. projects low 
enough to strike and hold open the plunger 
in the tire valve. The device complete with 
rubber hose sells for $12. Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


This pin 


Brown 


Mayo Products—Inecluded in the Mayo 
products are single and compound hand 
pumps, spark-plug and valve-cap pumps, a 
special plug pump for Fords, a compound 
lever-operated pump and a single cylinder 
and double cylinder air compressor. The 
line is topped off with a complete set of tire 
testers. The Mayo spark plug pump is 
adaptable for use on all four-eycle motors 
and is a very compact assembly. The com- 
pany produces a quick-detachable spark 
plug which when used adds greatly to the 
convenience of this outfit. The plug is com- 
posed of two parts, the upper part or plug 
proper, and the lower part or adapter. The 
adapter fits permanently into the cylinder, 





The Stewart pump as applied to the 
Hudson Super-siz 


The Taylor pump operates from the 
crankshaft 


and inside of it are two milled slots. Into 
these slots the spark plug proper slips and 
is locked by a quarter turn of the handle 
when in use. Into these same slots the 
Mayo pump is slipped and locked in the 
same manner when in use. The special plug 
sells for $1.50. The price of the spark plug 
pump is $8 and the valve cap pump $10. 
The Ford Junior is listed at $5. This is the 
product of Mayo-Skinner Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 


B B Twins and Quads—The B B pump is 
constructed on the lines of a small gasoline 
motor. Two or four eylinders are used 
with two of the cylinders cast integral and 
equipped with parallel cooling ribs. A 
double-throw forged-steel crank moves two 
pistons fitted with piston rings which are 
earefully ground and lapped into the eyl- 
inders. Each cylinder has its individual 
intake and delivery valve and each of these 
is contained within the separate housing 
which screws into the cylinder head. A 
safety valve is placed back of and between 
the delivery valves, and when properly 
set makes it impossible to pump the tank 
to more than the pre-determined pressure 
which may be any amount up to 250 lbs. 
The Twin sells for $40 and the Quad for 
$60. Herz & Co., New York. 


Detroit Gearless—The Detroit gearless 
tire pump is direct driven from the front 
end of the motor crankshaft. It is attached 
in the same manner that one would attach 
the hand crank when needed. When the 
motor is started, each downward stroke of 
the pump piston draws in clean, cool air 
and each upward stroke forces this air 
through the tube to the tire. There is an 
accurate indicator gage provided which 
insures the correct amount of air. The 
crankshaft pump is most efficient at 4 
speed of 500 r.p.m. The same company 
makes a transmission pump designed to 
fasten to the gearbox. Detroit Accessories 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Taylor Crankshaft Device—The Taylor 
pump is a very compact device which 
fastens to the front of the cranksha‘t, 
being inserted in the same manner as 4 
starting crank. It sells for $10. The pump 
operates on the single bellows principle 
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One of the Lipman portable garage pump 
outfits 


and has a piston of very small movement 
operating a flexible plunger. The device 
requires no oil or grease. Air is drawn in 
through a poppet valve and discharged 
through a ball valve, both valve cages be- 
ing side by side in the top of the compres: 
sion chamber. Taylor Mfg Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Cassco Engine-driven Pump—tThe Cassco 
pump is simple and unusually compact for 
a power-driven apparatus. The air from 
this device is dry and clean, as the design 
of piston and cylinder prevents oil spray. 
Both intake and exhaust valves are of the 
poppet type with the valve face ground to 
a perfect seat. These valves are tested to 
hold gasoline, which is indeed a thorough 
test. Oiling is by splash system with an 
overflow at the bottom of the crankcase 
which insures correct lubrication. The 
price complete with gage and hose is $10. 
Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc., New York. 

Twombly Tire Foot Pump— The 
Twombly tire foot pump has compound 
leverage and is operated by light pressure 
from one foot. It is only necessary to push 
the lever downward with the foot and the 
patent springs bring it back up again. It 
is a high pressure pump and reaches 70 or 
80 lbs. with ease. It is 17 in. long, 3 in. 
high and 3 in. wide when folded. Abbott 
Motor Equipment Co., New York. 


Lippman’s Portable Pumps—Lippman 
all-metal four-cylinder air compressor is 
noticeable for its compactness and neat ap- 
pearance. The bore and stroke of each 
eylinder is 11%4 in. and the normal speed is 
500 to 600 r.p.m. The cylinders are cast 
in block with a detachable cylinder head 
which is a bronze casting. All valve mech- 
anism is entirely inclosed. The pump is 
mounted on a variety of portable types and 
provided for permanent wall or floor 
mounting for electric motor or line shaft- 
ing drive. The company also makes a very 
heat appearing free air service station for 
curb location. In this, pressure is derived 
from a compressor equipment on the inside 
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Abou-—The Lectroflater, a compact 
pump .d electric motor. Bclow—A 
Curtis ;ortable garage equipment 


of the garage and an air line and gage 
is locked into a cireular cabinet, with a 
heavy metal door. Lippman Air Appliance 
Co., Beloit, Wis. 


Lectroflater—The lectroflater is one of 
the most compact garage air pumps on the 
market. It is a combination of an electric 
motor with a single-cylinder air pump, pres- 
sure gauge, and a length of tubing. It will 
run from any 110-volt lamp socket with 
direct or alternating current. As it only 
weighs 60 lb. complete it may be carried 
about the garage with ease, or if desired 
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The Peteler foot-operating pump folds 
compactly 








The U. 8. air-cooled pump mounted on 
a portable stand with tank 


may be located on a wall bracket. It is 
guaranteed to develop 125 lb. air pressure 
without over-heating. The Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Two Stage Air Compressors—Two stage 
air compressors are of the horizontal air- 
cooled type built with two-cylinders or 
with a duplex set of four-cylinders. These 
have* a high and low-pressure cylinder 
which assures steady pressure, lessens vi- 
bration, and prolongs the life of the com- 
pressor. The base contains an oil sep- 
arator and automatic pressure release, a 
balancing outlet valve and a safety valve. 
The oil separator keeps oil from the tire, 
while the automatic pressure release elim- 
inates danger of burning out fuses, throw- 
ing off belts, etce., by the effect of back 
pressure. The pipe which conducts the air 
from the low-pressure to the high-pressure 
eylinder is surrounded with air-cooling 
flanges. The United States Air Compressor 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Juleco Pumps—The big feature of the 
Juleco mechanical tire pump is its low 
cost. It sells for $6 complete. It is very 
easily installed on any car without need of 
making alterations. The usual installa- 
tion is on the front of the motor, and drive 
is by a chain of three gears. The efficiency 
of the pump is due to the fact that it has 
a long stroke and thus a big piston capac- 
ity. Judd & Leland Mfg. Co., Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 


Curtis Air Compressors—Curtis air com- 
pressors are of the single-cylinder air- 
cooled type and are furnished for power 
drive from line shafting or complete sets 
for electric motor compressors and tank, 
and for stationary or portable use. The 
compressor is a very simple construction 
with intake and discharge valves both in 
the top of the cylinder. It is provided with 
a fan flywheel to assist in cooling. Lubri- 
cation is by the splash system. Curtis 
Pneumatie Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Brunner Air Compressors—Brunner air 
compressors are of the two-cylinder, ver- 
tical, air-cooled type. They are furnished 
with an integral base and a 9-in. power pul- 











ley for $33.50. With pulley and clutch they 
cost $40. The No. 42 motor driven com- 
pressor is for tank filling and contains up 
to 50-gal. capacity. In regular form it sells 
for $120. The No. 50 portable air compres- 
sor combines the electric motor, pump, and 
a 16-gal. seemless steel tank. It sells for 
$130. This is mounted on a portable four 
wheel truck. There are outfits for varying 
needs. Brunner Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Crane Power Tire Pump—In the Crane 
single-cylinder power tire pump a special 
patented alloy packing ring is used instead 
of the piston rings usually employed in 
power tire pumps, the manufacturer stating 
that this ring is so arranged between the 
piston and the cylinder walls that leakage 
cannot occur and oil is prevented from get- 
ting into the compression chamber, and 
hence cannot reach the inner tube. Pumps 
can be supplied for any make of car and 
the work of installing may be done by 
the car owner, no drilling of holes or ma- 
chine work being necessary. With hose 
and pressure gage, the pump sells for $8.— 
Bay State Pump Co., Boston, Mass. 

Yankee Pump—A hand pump for tires 
designed to be quickly attached to the 
running board and operated by a long lever 
is the Yankee pump. This has a large ca- 
pacity and is designed to pump a tire in 
short order, the long lever providing for a 
minimum of labor. It comes equipped 
with gauge and hose and sells for $5. Apex 
Electric Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Automatic Air Station—A prepayment 
tire filling station for outdoor service or 
service inside the garage is known as the 
Eco. It is designed to operate on a nickel- 
in-the-slot principle, and does away with 
the need of a special operator, and makes 
the tire-filling feature self-supporting. 
Made by the Electric Appliance Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Locks 


Pagel Combination Gasoline Lock—A 
motor car lock which prevents the theft 
of the car by cutting off the gasoline feed 
and with which no key is required, is the 
Pagel. It is on the combination principle 
such as employed in large safes and does 
not assemble a combination at the knob 
but operates beneath the floor board. It 
sells for $4.50, and a special model for 
Fords for $4. Turner Brass Wks., Syca- 
more, Ill. 


H-R Neutralock—A gearset lock which 
secures the gearset lever in neutral and 
which ean be applied to either H-type gear- 
shifts or ball gearshifts is the H-R Neutra- 
lock. It locks automatically upon pressure 
of the foot or hand, and is unlocked with 
a key. The ball-and-socket type sells for 
$7.50 and the H type at $6.50. H-R Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 

Perry—This lock is unusual in that it 
throws the steering wheel out of action. 
When the lock is set it is impossible to con- 
trol the wheels, the steering wheel spinning 
around freely. Thus the car cannot be 























Brown spark-plug rings and special spark 
plug that may be used with it 





Judd & Leland long-stroke pump 


towed or driven away. The lock for Fords 
is a neat device which is placed directly 
under the steering wheel and is not in the 
way. For other cars the lock requires the 
substitution of a new steering wheel. The 
Ford lock sells for $5. Perry Auto Lock 
Co., Chicago. 

Mueller Ford Lock—A steering wheel 
lock for Fords secures the steering wheel 
to the housing of the post and thus pre- 
vents turning the wheels from a straight- 
ahead position. It is contained in a bronze 
case which is screwed to the top of the 
steering post housing in place of the reg- 


ular gear cover and contains a central ° 
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Section view of the Manzel piston pump 
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pinion and shaft which replaces the same 
part of the Ford steering gear. It is manu- 
factured by the Reliance Mfg. Co., Chi- 
eago, and sells at $5. 


Miscellaneous 


Mosco Motor Accessories—In the Bemus 
ball-contact timer for use on Ford cars, one 
of the many accessories in the line of the 
Motor Specialties Co., Waltham, Mass., con- 
tact is made by a hardened tool-steel brush 
engaging a steel ball with short, glancing 
impacts, both the brush and the balls turn- 
ing each time so that fresh contact surfaces 
are continually engaged. The price is 
$2.50. Another product is the Mosco wheel 
puller. The No. 2 puller is made for Fords 
only. The device, as illustrated, sells for 
$1. Other wheel pullers working on the 
same principle for Overlands, Saxons, 
Buicks, Maxwells and Chevrolets sell for 
$1.25 and $1.50. The Mosco valve grinder 
is a hand-operated machine which is de- 
signed to impart an oscillating rotation to 
the valve while making a complete circle 
either way. The price is $1.50. 


Johnson’s New Products—To Johnson’s 
wax, which has been on the market for 
some time, there have been added five new 
products. Johnson’s cleaner is to take the 
scum and dirt from highly finished paris, 
after which they are polished with the wax. 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover is a_ liquid 
placed in the cylinders and allowed to re- 
main a short time for loosening and remov- 
ing carbon deposits. Johnson’s Black-Lac 
gives a rich waterproof black to all var- 
nished surfaces and may also be used: on 
tops with excellent results. Johnson’s 
Auto-Lace is a body varnish, quick-drying, 
hard and lustrous, and easily applied. John- 
son’s Stop-Squeak Oil is applied to leaf 
springs with a stiff brush. It penetrates 
quickly and stops the squeaks. It may also 
be used for other squeaks between metallic 
parts. 8S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine. 


Tuthill Titanic Lubricated Springs — 
Tuthill Titanics are made with a special 
lubricating rust-preventing compound made 
from graphite inserted between the leaves 
in the spring. It is designed to prevent 
spring breakage and stop spring squeaks. 
A feature of Tuthill springs is the hump 
in the middle of them by which they are 
held in place, thus doing away with the 
center bolt, and increasing their strength. 
Tuthill Spring Co., Chicago. 











The Abbott foot-operating pump 
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HROUGH a system of levers or a 
7 chain of gears sufficiently intri- 
cate, one man could lift the weight 
of the world. But it’s enough for us 
when we can lift our cars with a 
light push of a lever. Jacks are as 
much a part of a car as the tires. 


Tire Saving Jack—The Buffington tire- 
Saving jack is easily adjusted to any 
height of wheel and it is claimed that the 
four jacks can be placed under the wheels 
in one minute. The part which comes in 
contact with the car is wood, provided 
with holes to raise and lower the blocks 
for different heights of wheels and with 
this construction there is nothing that 
can injure the paint. To operate them it 
is only necessary to place them under the 
wheel and push down the lever which lifts 
the tire off the ground. C. A. Buffington 
& Co., Berkshire, N. Y. 


The Beard Wheel Lifter — Beard will 
continue the manufacture of the regular 
jacks with an added device which can be 
used as an all around instrument for stor- 
age and general repair work. It is entire- 
ly made of steel and is non-breakable. This 
jack operates on the hub of the wheel and 
































works by the simple process of pushing 
down on a lever with the foot. In the new 
jack the sliding bar is made double and 
slips over a standard clip which is attached 
to the bottom of the jack frame. Should 
one downward thrust of the lever not be 
sufficient to raise the load the proper 
height other lifts can be made by simply 
inserting cotter pins at the bottom end of 
the sliding bar and again pressing the 
lever down, thus making a higher lift. The 
Beard Auto Lift Co., Pleasant Lake, Ind. 


Device Easy to Operate—The Hartford 
jack is one of the easiest working made. 
An ingenious arrangement of gears mul- 
tiplies the power so that 15 Ibs. of 
pressure applied to its handle develops 
1000 lbs. of lifting power on its rack. 
This means that it will lift with ease the 
heaviest of pleasure cars. The jack is fin- 
ished in black enamel and comes in a handy 
canvas bag which keeps the dust and dirt 
away from it. Edward B. Hartford, Inc., 
New Jersey, N. J. 

Jack With Long Handle—The Kimball 
ball-bearing jack overcomes the need of 
stooping over and applying great pressure 
to raise the wheels of the car. It is driven 
by bevel gears and fastened to the shaft 
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of one of these gears is a universal joint 
which is in turn fastened to a shaft which 
folds in three places and terminates in a 
cross handle such as is found in a lawn- 
mower. The sectional arm and handle all 
fold together and fit compactly against the 
jack. This device is made in three sizes 
all having the ball thrust-bearing principle 
which makes for very easy operation. They 
sell for $4.50, $5 and $5.50, depending on 
the size.. Edward A. Cassidy Co., Ine., 
New York, N. Y. 


The Eberhard Line—The numbers 9958 
and 9960 Eberhard lift jacks will be con- 
tinued in their present form as will also 
the number 9952 tire-saver jack. The num- 
ber 9950 tire saver jack will be discontin- 
ued. The company will get out no new de- 
signs for this year, but probably will have 
something different for 1918. The Eber- 
hard Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Weed Chain Jack—To operate a Weed 
chain jack it is not necessary to go down 
on the hands and knees to work the jack 
handle. To lift the car it is simply nec- 
essary to give a few pulls on its chajn while 
one is in an upright position. To lower the 
ear, simply pull the chain in the opposite 
direction. It operates on the same principle 

















The Jiffy jack No. 15, the Randall Faichney lifter, the Central tire saver, a new Badger screw jack and the new all- 





inclosed Peteler 















Above—the Lane jack has a long handle which is folded when not in use. Below— 
Pratt jack used as a tow 


as a portable hoist, which utilizes the chain 
principle. The jack has a strong cap pro- 
viding a support from which the axle will 
not slip while a broad base prevents the 
jack from digging into soft roads and up- 
setting. There is an auxiliary step which 
may be fastened to the head which adds 
two inches to the height of the jack. The 
price is $5. The American Chain Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


New Model Peteler — Moreau & Pratt 
have a new model jack ready for manufac- 
ture which probably will be produced in 
quantities by July 1. As yet there is no 
available information or illustrations of 
this new product. The present type of 
Peteler jack will be continued. Moreau & 
Pratt, Ine., New York. 


Motor Car Turn Jacks—These jacks con- 
sist of an axle rest supported between two 
wheels and a long bent arm for inserting 
the turn jack and pulling the car with it. 
To turn the ear around in a very short 
space it is only necessary to insert the axle 
rest under the center of the axle, push the 
handle down and pull the car around or to 
any desired location. The same type of 
jack is made up of a towing pole for tow- 
ing cars by mechanical means and in a 
screw type to handle cars having low bump- 
ers or extended overhanging rear parts. 
Allis-Smith Mfg. Co., Ine., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Unique Tire Savers—A No. 1 and No. 2 
Unique tire saver, and a No. 2 jack, U. S. 
products, will be continued throughout 
1917. The manufacturers are now making 
patterns for a new jack for 1917 which will 
be on the market about March 1. The 
Unique tire savers as they are called are 
devices which lift a ear very rapidly by 
the movement of a lever, and leck the jack 
up until the lever is released. U.S. Mfg. 
Co., Mansfield, O. 


The DeLuxe Line — DeLuxe Standard 
and Leader jacks are of the rack and pawl 
type and of the bevel gear type, and are 
made in a variety of sizes. The line also 
includes a tire saver and garage-jack which 





One of the Hartford jacks, a Templeton, 
and a Buckeye rack and pawl 


may be quickly adjusted to any height 
of axle, and then one pressure of the lever 
lifts the wheel from the ground. In the 
ratchet and dog types, slipping or dropping 
is prevented by an automatic lock. WNa- 
tional-Standard Co., Niles, Mich. 


Jiffy-Ratchet Types—tThis line comprises 
a complete assortment of ratchet-type jacks 
for all sizes and weights of cars. The No. 
15 Ford type jack sells for $1.25, and the 
No. 450 heavy-duty limousine jack retails 
at $5. The mechanism in these jacks is 
well inclosed in a housing. Jiffy-Jax tire 
savers are of the universal type adjustable 
to any height of wheel and weigh but 25 
Ibs. per set. A set of four sells for $6. 
The smaller type can be had for $5. The 
Jiffy-Jack Co., Cleveland, O. 


Barrett Products Continued — Barrett 
motor car and truck jacks will remain the 
same for 1917. These jacks for pleasure 
car use are provided with a foot lift of the 
sliding type which may be set instantly 
at any height on the rack to fit under the 
ear axle. In operating the handle falls, 
working against a rack which lifts the jack 
one tooth to each stroke. The direction of 
travel up or down is controlled by a con- 
veniently located reversing lever. The 
Barrett universal jack which is a fairly 
high-priced instrument selling at $7.50 is 
automatically reversible and may be op- 
erated with strokes of any length. For 
ears which have overhanging truck racks, 
gasoline tanks or bumpers, this jack will 
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New type of Duff jack 





operate where one which requires a long 
full stroke, will not. The jack is auto- 
matically reversible. Duff Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


A Jack on Wheels—The Hovey jack util- 
izes the wheel and axle and the shifting 
fulerum principle. The wheel principle is 
found in the movable earrier for the jack, 
this carrier being inserted by kicking up 
the removable head and depressing the 


handle. To let it down, of course, it is 


only necessary to lift the handle. Adjust- 
ment is made with the foot, and a handle 
4 ft. long gives ample leverage. The whole 
device is made of malleable iron and open 
hearth steel. J. H. Whetstone & Co., La- 
peer, Mich. 


Jack Operated By the Car—In the Cady 
jack the carriage is adjusted to the height 
of the front axle of the car so that it clears 
everything under the car. It is only nec- 
essary to drive the car over.it, and the 
front axle climbs upon a carriage by the 
momentum of the moving car. As the car- 
riage goes up the front incline the rear 
of the carriage goes up the back incline, 
and raises the car, thus automatically lift- 
ing all four wheels, 1% in. from the floor. 
Snow & Moore, Cleveland, O. 


Three New Badger Jacks—The Walker 
Mfg. Co. is bringing out three new jacks 
for 1917 production. All 1916 devices will 
be continued during the coming season. 
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The Badger screw jack No. 10 supplies the 
demand for a device which by the use of 
a long handle can be set under the axle. 
This is desirable especially on the rear 
axle where the cars are equipped with over- 
hanging tire carriers and gasoline tanks. 
Because of the leverage the long handle 
also makes an exceptionally easy lift. This 
jack has ball bearings packed in grease. 
A thumb nut allows a speedy adjustment 
of the jack up or down. Walker Mfg. Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


Four Wheel Jack—The Four Wheel jack 
is a device consisting of two lifting units 
and a chain connection. The frames are 
tilted at an angle into the front and rear 
axles, while a powerful differential jack 
screw pushes the car forward a few inches, 
bringing the two frames into an upright 
position, in this manner elevating both 
front and rear of the car at the same time. 
Adjustments are provided for various axle 
clearances and wheelbases. When not in 
use the equipment is left on the floor of 
the garage. The car on entering, passes 
over it and it is only necessary to place the 
frames in position and turn up the jack 
screws. The Reading Automobile Co., 
Reading, Pa. 


Handling Heavy Cars—The Excel jack 
is a heavy quick-acting device built to 
withstand the hard knocks of garage use. 
It is of the lifting handle type with a 
heavy base fitted with rollers for easy 
handling. One downward movement of the 
50-in. lever raises the car instantly. There 
is an easily operated adjustment which fits 
the jack to fit any part of the frame or 
chassis. The jack will lift on any car up 
to 241% in. without blocking. There is 
also a toe extension provided with a low 
lift of 4% in., anda high lift of 15 in. The 
price is $18. Randall-Faichney Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

For Garage and Blacksmith Shop — 
Ekern stands find their biggest use in gar- 
ages and blacksmith shops where it is al- 
ways difficult to find anything to place un- 
der a car to hold it up when the axle or 
any part of the running gear has to be 
removed for repair. It is only necessary 
to jack the car up to the height desired, 
place a pair of these stands under the sill 
or frame of the car, and remove the part 
to be repaired. These stands are made of 
steel throughout and are light in weight, 
being only 11 lbs. each. They can be ad- 
justed to any height from 20 to 37 in., and 
the price per set of two stands, $6. Ekern 
Bros., Flandreau, 8S. D. 

Jack With Tire Removing Attachment— 
The Peerless jack is regularly equipped 
with a tire removing attachment which 
consists of a hooked forging which is 
placed over the lifting head of the jack and 
100ked around the opposite of the rim. To 
remove the tire the swivel top is turned 
ip against the casing and then the jack is 
operated in the regular way with a lever 
thus forcing the tire out of the clinch. 
This jack lowers by turning the handle, 
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1—Hovey garage jack. 2—Norwood combination jack, caster and turntable. %3—Four- 
wheel jack with automatic feature. 4—Allis-Smith turn jack 


and it works equally well in any position. 
It can be used for pushing as well as lift- 
ing. The handle makes a good tire tool. 
The Oliver-Sampson jack is a powerful 
instrument which raises on the down stroke 
only and can be operated by hand or foot. 
It can be instantly tripped by throwing 
the handle up or lower automatically if 
desired. Prices range from $3 to $8, de- 
pending on the size. The Peerless jacks 
sell for $3.50 to $7. Oliver Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Tire Saving Jack—The A No. 9 tire 
saving jacks relieve the tire of the weight 
of the car when it is driven into a gar- 
age at night. These jacks are operated by 
one movement of the handle and are made 
of malleable iron with a _ leather-faced 
saddle so that no harm will be done to the 
paint on the axles. The price per set of 
four is $8.75. The Central Brass & Fixture 
Co., Springfield, O. 


Caster, Turntable and Jack—The leader 
of the Norwood line is a combination in- 
strument consisting of a caster with four 
buttons on the top of the caster which 
are shaped to hold round ends of the base 
of a jack. The jack is operated with a long 
handle and has a very powerful leverage. 
One may use the jack alone or the caster 
alone, and if he desires to use both for 
higher blocking or permit dragging the 
car around, he can place the jack with the 


four arms of the base into the four balls 
on the caster and the two parts become a 
unit. Automobile & Accessories Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Detroit Jack—The Detroit auto jack is 
an all steel device designed for use as a 
tire saver or for storing cars. To lift the 
wheel from the ground, it is only necessary 
to push down a lever with the foot. There 
is a simple adjustment for various heights 
of wheels and there is a padded swivel top 
which will not harm the paint. The price is 
$6 per set of four. Auto Jack Works, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Lane’s H. C. Jack—The new Lane jack 
is a device easy to operate inasmuch as lift- 
ing of the car is performed by easy strokes 
from the long handle which reaches well 
away from the car or its equipment. The 
handle is collapsible in the center so that 
the whole equipment may be folded into a 
very small unit. Lane Bros. Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


Simplex Jacks—The Simplex jack is 
made by one of the largest producers of 
this equipment in the country. It is made 
in a variety of styles and sizes, in fact, 
there is a type for every need in a repair 
shop or about a car. One of the leaders is 
the No. 45 geared type. This is a powerful 
jack of distinctive design and operates 
with the least possible effort, due to the 
unique gear construction. It is partieu- 
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larly adapted to heavy pleasure cars or mo- 
tor trucks up to 3-tons capacity. A read- 
ily attachable shoe is provided to increase 
the possible lifting height over 2 in. when 
desired. The price of this jack is $9. 
Others sell for prices ranging from $1.50 
to $6. Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd., Chi- 
cago. 


Buckeye Jacks—Buckeye jacks in a va- 
riety of styles sell from $1.50 to $16. The 
line of motor truck jacks is one of the 
largest on the market and is suitable for 
all sizes from the lightest delivery vehicle 
to the largest truck made. These are 
made of malleable iron and heat-treated 
drop forgings. There is a spacious top on 
all the jacks designed so as not to mar or 
injure the paint. The jack of 5-ton capac- 
ity, which is the largest one in the line, 
sells for $16. This jack weighs 33 lb. 
The midget of the line has a capacity of 
1000 lb. and weighs but 3% lb. Between 
these two are jacks designed to take care 
of all passenger car and truck work. All 
Buckeye jacks are of the rack and pawl 
type. The Buckeye Jack Mfg. Co., Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 


Reliable Jacks—Reliable jacks for mo- 
tor car use are built in the screw type 
and in the rack and pawl type. The least 
expensive screw jack sells for 70 cents and 
has a capacity of 1000 lb. Reliable truck 
jacks are built in several styles and are 
built in sizes up to 8-tons capacity. There 
is also a complete line of tire savers, all of 
which are readily adjustable for various 
heights of wheels, except the 20-Century 
tire saver, which is a very simple lever 
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and stand, selling for $3.50 and $4 per set 
of four, depending on the size. Elite Mfg. 
Co., Ashland, Ohio. 

Eureka Jacks—Motor car jacks of both 
the screw type and the ratchet type as 
well as tire savers are incorporated in the 
Eureka products. One of the features is 
the long lever with a non-detachable iron 
handle to make quick and easy operation. 
Ashland Mfg. Co., Ashland, O. 


Colt Jack—The Colt jack combines at- 
tractive appearance with simplicity in con- 
struction, sturdiness and light weight. A 
new form of U-shaped dog brings the lev- 
erage and support close to the bar, secur- 
ing unequaled power for raising and lower- 


ing loads. This jack is double acting, rais- - 


ing the load with both upward and down- 
ward movement of the lever. By raising 
the shifter at the side it may be lowered 
in the same manner: The price per dozen 
is $42. Batavia Clamp Co., Batavia, N. Y. 


Weaver Twin Jacks—A combination of 
jack and garage truck by which cars may 
be moved around the garage or repairshop 
is called the Weaver Auto Twin Jack. It 
puts the car on casters and is made in two 
sizes. The lighter has 4,000 pounds ca- 
pacity and is $20 for two; the heavier is 
for 8,000 pounds capacity and sells for $36 
for two. These are the product of the 
Weaver Mfg. Co., Springfield, Il. 


Pneumatic Jack—The National Air Jack 
is a portable jack which operates by air 
pressure. It is operated by the hand tire 


pump, the motor-driven tire pump, etc. 
It sells for $6 and is made by the National 
Motor Supply Co., Painesville, O. 









1i—U. 8S. Auto jack. 
serew jack. 


2—One of the Oliver jacks. 
4—-The De Luawe, a National Standard product. 
jack 


3—The ball-bearing Kimball 


5—The Weed chain 
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Miscellaneous 


Radiator Heat Indicator—A new device 
to indicate automatically temperature con- 
ditions of the cooling water and thus the 
proper operation of the engine is the Auto 
Block Signal which attaches to the radia- 
tor cap and consists of a big red dial that 
turns jet black when the cooling water tem- 
perature becomes warmer than normal. It 
can be attached in 3 minutes and sells for 
$5. Auto Block Signal Co., Chicago. 


Ad-E-Lite Carbon Remover—This is pre- 
pared for the purpose of easy application 
to the engine without the necessity of tear- 
ing down the motor. When used about 
every 1,000 miles it is stated that it pre- 
vents the formation of carbon deposits. 
Adams & Elting Co., Chicago. 


Akron Williams Tire Repairs—A com- 
plete line of equipment for tire repairmen 
is one of the features offered by the Wil- 
liams Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, O. 


Locktite Patches—A. cementless tube re- 
pair patch with which it is claimed the en- 
tire operation of preparation and patching 
of the tube can be performed in 5 minutes, 
and which requires neither heat, cement or 
special tools is the Locktite, made by the 
Locktite Patch Co., Detroit. An outfit for 
fifty repairs costing 50 cents. 


Friestedt Rim Tool—A device for render- 
ing easy the application of tires to split 
rims is the Friestedt rim contractor which 
opens, contracts and relocks the rims in- 
stantly. It is automatic and quickly at- 
tached. It is arranged so that when con- 
tracted the rim can be held in such a posi- 
tion. Friestedt Rim Contractor Co., 
Chicago. 


Celluloid Cleaner—Moror AGE has had 
sO many inquiries for methods and prepara- 
tions for cleaning the celluloid light in cur- 
tains that it is pleased to tell of a new 
product recently put om the market for 
this purpose. This is knowa as C-E-Z Cel- 
luloid Cleanser. It is wery easy to apply 


and is prepared to remove discolorations, 
dirt and light scratches from the celluloid. 
It is made by the Celluloid Cleanser Co., 
Chicago. 








Auto Jack Wks. wheel puller and Colt’s 
A-v jack 
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O longer do we squeeze a bulb of 

rubber to make a squawky little 
sound of warning. <A touch of a 
button, a slight push of a lever, a 
movement of the knee or foot and 
the hayload one-eighth of a mile 
ahead begins to move complacently 
toward the ditch. 


Sparton Motor Driven Horn—Sparton 
horns are driven by a special designed mo- 
tor inclosed in the horn. A knurled screw 
in the rear allows for all necessary adjust- 
ment. This means that the horn does not 
need to be taken apart. The commutator 
is also easily accessible. The horns are 
made in ten different models, ranging in 
price from $3 to $15. The hand operated 
Sparton is designed for simplicity of con- 
struction and ample noise with the least 
amount of manual labor to produce it. It 
can be attached wherever convenient, and 
may be operated by the hand, knee or 
elbow. The Sparks-Withington Co., Jack- 
son, Mich. 


New Klaxon at $3—On January 1 the 
Klaxon company brought out a new hand 
signal known as the Klaxon 3. It sells 
for $3. It operates on the ‘‘push from 
behind’’ principle. The push from the top 
principle, which has heretofore been used 
in the hand Klaxon, is discontinued. For 
1917 the Klaxon company announces a re- 
duction in the number of models it has 
made in the past. The entire facilities of 
the company will be concentrated on the 
Klaxon 20, which is the big electric signal 
to sell for $20, the Klaxon 12, designed 
especially for use under the hood, and elec- 
trically driven, retailing at $12, the Klaxon 
6, a smaller motor driven horn for outside 
and under the hood use listing at $6, and 
the new Klaxon 3. All electric horns are 
motor driven. Klaxon Co., Newark, N. J. 

Seiss Warning Signals—The Seiss horn 
is made in two types, the model A, which 
is double acting, and the model A-P, which 


is of the push type. These are both hand 
operated. The model A-P is something new 
and will be ready for delivery about 
February 15. There are no small springs 
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Above—The Handphone. 
Koch hand horn. 
screw-drive hand horn 








or ratchets in its construction, but it is 
made up with a ball clutch, gripping in- 
stantly and releasing on the up stroke of 
the plunger. This type will list at $3. The 
model A will be increased $1 February 1, 
the new price being $5. This is operated 
by turning a crank on the back end of the 
horn. This crank may be turned either way 
or continually rotated, a sound being pro- 
duced at any turn of the handle. The 
Seiss Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 


Sterling Siren Fire Signal—An electric 
and hand horn for use on fire engines is a 
new Inter-State product. The price of both 
types is $35. Both horns operate on the 
principle of revolving an aluminum fan or 
rotar at very high speed and cutting off 
air at properly spaced air ports. Quite 
naturally, the tone is very powerful and 
penetrating. The Inter-State Machine Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A. W. T. Hand Operated—The peculiarly 
shaped A. W. T. hand-operated horns will 
be sold in 1917 for $4 instead of $3.50 as 
previously. One of the very interesting 
features of the horn is that the striker may 
be adjusted by simply unscrewing the bell 
horn. The hand piece and horn bell are 
threaded. They fit together, making a 
drinking cup or receptacle for filling the 
radiator or gasoline tank in an emergency. 
All moving parts are supported by brass 
bearings and are oiled by automatic splash 
system. There are no sheet metal parts to 
get loose and rattle and the base is broad 
and solid to eliminate vibration. The 
American Watch Tool Co., Boston, Mass. 


Warner Electric Types— The Warner 
electric horns are made in several types to 
fit various needs. There is an under hood 
type selling for $4, and Standard outside 
types for $6, and the Warner Echo, selling 
for $3.25 and $3.50, the former being the 
under hood type, and the latter for outside 
use. The Echo is probably the smallest 
horn made and it has no trumpet. How- 
ever, the sounding parabola produces a 
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loud tone that will penetrate a greater dis- 
tance than some horns equipped with trum- 
pets, it is claimed. Warner Electric Co., 
Muncie, Ind. 


Aermore Exhaust Horn—This Fulton 
horn is attached to the exhaust pipe either 
by means of the Style A valve that slips 
over the tail pipe behind the muffler, or the 
Style G valve that cuts in on the exhaust 
pipe ahead of the muffler. The closing of 
the valve deflects the exhaust gases into 
the horn and produces a distinctive musical 
tone that may be loud or soft as desired 
by the operator. The horn has four sound- 
ing trumpets. The price ranging from $6 
to $8, depending on size. The Fulton Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Standard Hand Horn—The hand horn 
manufactured under the Standard trade- 
mark operates by pushing down a lever on 
the top. The shaft of this lever is in the 
form of a screw which drives the internal 
mechanism. The horn is 8 in. long and 
10 in. from the top of the handle to the end 
of the bracket. It has a 5%-in. valve and 
weighs 2% lbs., complete. The price is $4. 
Standard Metal Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Gabriel Exhaust Horns—tThe only 
change in Gabriel exhaust horns is in the 
use of a new style keyboard in connec- 
tion with the ten-note type which facil- 
itates the attachment and gives a better 
location of the keys. These horns are 
made with single tubes or with several 
tubes accurately pitched to give musical 
action; in fact, in multiple-tube types tunes 
may be played upon the keyboards which 
are provided. The single tube horns sell 
for from $15 to $35, and the multiple tube 
horns from $75 up. Gabriel Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


A-Y-Orn Hand Operated—The A-Y-Orn 
is a simple and durable hand operated 
signalling device which produces an un- 
usually loud noise from its small interior. 
There are no gears in the device. A rack 
and small pinion are all that is used to 
drive the ratchet wheel. The slightest 
pressure on the plunger causes the ratchet 
wheel, which weighs nearly 1 Ib., to revolve 
at a very high speed. The diaphragm is 
4% in. in diameter and is made of best 
diaphragm steel. The price is $3.50. 
Angsten-Koch Co., Chicago. 


Jericho Exhaust Horns—Jericho exhaust 
horns are built in single and double tube 


types, round, square and hollow-disk type. . 


The No. 00 is especially adapted to Ford 
ears and sells for $3.50 complete. The 
Jericho Fogg horn is designed to blow loud 
when the motor is running slowly. The 
price is $5 with cutout, and $4.50 without 
eutout. There is also a Jubilee horn with 
two tubes made especially for Fords. The 
tubes are square, and the tones are mellow 
and far-reaching. Larger Jubilee horns 
sell for $6 and $7. Randall-Faichney Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Wondertone Warning Signal—The Won- 
dertone mechanical hand-operated horn has 
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Above—The A. W. T. handle is set at a 
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no gears to get out of order and it will not 
stick. The plunger automatically springs 
back. without friction. The horn produces 
a long, rolling blast or a short, snappy 
signal. It is built especially to be non- 
rattling after long use. It is finished in 
black enamel, or black enamel with nickel, 
and the price is $3. Motor Appurtenances 
Corp., New York. 


Handphone and Newtone Horns—The 
Handphone is a hand-operated horn that 
is very sightly in appearance and easy to 
operate. A slight pressure of the hand re- 
sults in a deep, loud, penetrating tone. The 
Newtone is an electric motor horn of the 
motor driven type in types selling for $5 
and $9. Its particular feature is the very 
low current consumption. Automobile 
Supply Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Benjamin Warning Signals—The Ben- 
jamin products include three types of elec- 
tric signals for motor cars. These are the 
rotary motor type, diaphragm actuated by 
a tooth ratchet wheel engaging a button 
attached to the diaphragm; the vibrator 
type having a laminated magnet core and 
armature, and the magneto type for Ford 
cars. New prices on all models went into 
effect January 1. The horns of the vibrator 
type are made for dash and under hood 
mountings, as also are the motor driven 
horns. The Fordorn is operated by the 
regular Ford magneto. Another device 
made by this company is the factory horn, 
which is designed to replace bells and 
whistles in factories, stores, hotels and 
warehouses. Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

Heco Horns in Two Types—There has 
been a new Heinze horn developed for the 
1917 trade known as the H-D type. These 
are hand-operated instruments, replacing 
the hand horn produced during the past 
year. The new type contains the original 
features of positive clutch and _ spiral 
plunger. The spiral plunger, however, is 
now entirely within the horn, leaving only 
the smooth surface of the plunger exposed. 
A solid rotor of the conventional type re- 
places the centrifugal roll rotor. To these 
features have been added a convenient ad- 
justment of the diaphragm for the purpose 
of changing the tone of the horn when so 
desired. This consists of a spring com- 
pressing the diaphragm against the rotor, 
and there is a thumb nut to vary the ten- 
sion on this spring, thereby allowing a 
large range in the tone produced. The elec- 
tric horns for Fords are refinements of the 
ones placed on the market last year. The 
improvements consist chiefly in balancing 
necessary parts, so that the necessary cur- 
rent will not affect the lighting system of 
the car whose source of power is also from 
the Ford magneto. The Heinze Electric 
Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Stewart Warning Signals—The Stewart 
hand-operated warning signal is continued 
without change. It is made in two types, 
one with long projector and one with short 
projector. Both types are furnished with 
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A Sparton motor-driven type. Below— 
Fitgzerald hand-operated horn 





The new Warnola hand signal 


special brackets for mounting on trucks. 
The retail price of $3.50 remains the same. 
There are some refinements found in the 
motor driven warning signal. This signal 
is made in two types, one for outside in- 
stallation with a nickel bell, and the other 
for under hood installation with a straight 
projector. The price continues at $6. 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., Chi- 
cago. 


Clero Hand and Electric Horns—The 
Clero hand horn is made in a model A with 
long bell, and a model F with short bell. 
The former sells for $4, and the latter for 
$3.50. The spiral drive mechanism is used 
in this horn. The electric horns are of the 
vibrator type, and the two models are 
known as the Clero Junior and the Clero 
Bull Dog. The former has a long bell, and 
the latter a short bell. The Clero Junior 
has an overall length of 11 in., and a maxi- 
mum bell diameter of 6in. The price is $4. 
The Bull Dog, which has an 8-in. overall 
length, sells for $3. The Fitzgerald Mfg. 
Co., Torrington, Conn. 


E. A. Motor-Driven Types—The type C 
horn is 91% in. by 5% in., and the weight 
is only 214 lbs. It is claimed to be the most 
simple motor-driven horn manufactured. 
Every part in this horn is interchangeable. 
{t is built all black for under-hood use or 
with black and nickel or black and brass 
finish for outside use. Economy of current 
consumption is one of the important claims 





Exterior and interior of the Neiss crank- 
operated signal 


of the manufacturer. E. A. Laboratories, 
Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Long Horns—Long horns are mechan- 
ically operated by direct operation of a 
lever and by eable drive. The Model 3 
horn sells for $5, and comes complete with 
a universal attaching bracket. This in- 
strument is mounted as a unit on its own 
bed, reducing to a minimum the possibility 
of bending or buckling the vibrator shaft 
and insuring proper alignment of the work- 
ing parts. In the higher priced horns 
are found the Model J, directly operated 
by a lever, and the Model D, with cable 
drive. The former sells for $5, and the 
latter for $7.50. The G. Piel Co., Ine., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

Adams-Bagnall Horns—A new motor- 


driven electric horn and an improved vi-. 


brating type have been brought out. The 
new motor horn gives a loud, clear warning 
signal and is adjustable as to tone. The 
eall is insistent, yet not harsh. All details 
have been carefully developed. The dia- 
phragm, the ratehet, the oiling system, 
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The Sterling siren fire signal 





The Long hand-operated warning signal 


brushes and coils have all been tested to 
give maximum service. The armature and 
field coils are treated under vacuum to se- 
eure perfect insulation. All parts are ac- 
cessible. Price, $4.50. Adams-Bagnall 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Samson Horn — Motor driven vibrator 
and hand actuated horns are included in 
the Samson products. The latest of these 
is the Samson-Lion hand horn employing 
a pinion and side wheel. It has a distinc- 
tive square operating box. Sound is pro- 
duced by a downward push on a button top 
rod. Price, $4.50. The motor driven horn 
is known as the Samson Junior and lists at 
$10 with push button and cord. The Victor 
vibrator horn with the same equipment is 
$4. American Electric Co., Chicago. 


The Coming Horn—The Coming mechan- 
ically operated horn is arranged so that 
the slight touch of the hand or elbow sets 
the vibrator buzzing, giving forth a clear, 
penetrating warning. This warning may be 
made a mild tone or a hair raiser when 
needed. The bell is made of brass. All 
gears are made of steel and cut from solid 
stock. All the bearings run in bronze boxes 
which insures smooth running. The Com- 
ing Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Barco Exhaust Horns—Barco chimes are 
attached to the exhaust pipe from the 
motor and they are operated by a pedal 
which can be easily located. The chimes 
consist of three harmoniously blended 
tones which form a cord and are quite 
musical. Barco Brass & Joint Co., Chicago. 

Empire Exhaust Horns—The Empire ex- 
haust horn can be attached by simply 








Above—Stewart electric warning signal. 
Belcw—Heinze electric horn for use on 
Fords 

















Above—The Barco chime outfit. 
—Aermore exhaust horn 


Below 


clamping on to the end of the exhaust pipe 
behind the muffler. It requires no extra 
connections as it will fit over all sizes of 
exhaust pipes up to 24%, in. The sound is a 
very penetrating whistle or a mild tone at 
the option of the driver. Complete equip- 
ment with brass pedal, wire cable and 
pulley retails at $4. The S. B. R. Specialty 
Co., East Orange, N. J. 

Garford Safety Horns—Garford has 
changed the list price of the hand horn 
from $4.85 to $3.50. The Rexo No. 2 is 
no longer manufactured. A new and larger 
motor horn will soon be on the market. In 
the hand horn the plunger is set at an angle 
of 45 degrees. The electric horns are built 
in four types selling for $5 and $7. Gar- 
ford Mfg. Co., Elyria, O. 


Bumpers 
(Concluded from page 88) 


Yankee Bumpers—Bumpers which in- 
corporate the same principle as the Yan- 
kee shock absorbers are designed for at- 
tachment either at the front or rear of 
the car. Special Ford bumpers are sold at 
$8 and those for heavier cars at $12. 
Nickel finish may be obtained at 50 cents 
additional. Yankee Auto Specialty Co., 
Inc., Detroit. 


Badger Bumpers—Simplicity of attach- 
ment is one of the. features of Badger 
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Above—The new Klazon $3 instrument. 
Below—The Wondertone hand horn 

















Two makes of exhaust signals, the Gabriel 
above and Jericho below 


bumpers. The line of these devices is 
complete, the car-spring type being in spe- 
cial demand. Tire holders for many makes 
of cars, also are carried, a recent addition 
being rear tire carriers for the Chevrolet. 
These are the product of the Auto Parts 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pistons and Rings 


Alloy Pistons for Engines—The Green 
Engineering Co., Dayton, Ohio, is market- 
ing an alloy piston known as aluminite, 
which is of the hour-glass design. The 
latest improvement in the design of this 
product is the addition of a wiper ring 
below the piston pin as an added precau- 
tion in keeping the oil from passing up onto 
the piston head. The manufacturers have 
a novel plan of selling their product in 
that they request car owners to forward 
their entire motors direct to the factory, 
there to put the entire power plant into 
good condition. — 

Piston Ring a Metal Packing—Union 
piston rings are made from individual cast- 
ings of gray iron and the scale of the cast- 
ings is retained in the ring to give the 
maximum amount of resiliency. The ring 
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is a two-piece one, a chamfered connec- 
tion closing the opening in the main por- 
tion, and provides exceptional bearing area. 
Because of the method of sealing the joints 
with the uniquely constructed union it is 
claimed that these rings cannot leak. They 
are being marketed by the recently or- 
ganized Modern Motor Parts Co., Rockford, 
Til. 


Wright Pistons and Rings—Wright com- 
pression-tight piston rings consist of two 
small eccentric rings, with slots cut right 
and left and kept far apart by a dowel pin 
so that each ring seals the slot in the com- 
panion ring, thus holding compression and 
preventing the passage of oil to the com- 
bustion space. Wright alloy aluminum pis- 
tons fitted with the compression-tight rings 
are supplied for all the more common makes 
of cars. These are marketed by the V. A. 
Longaker Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jointless Piston Ring—Jointless piston 
rings are of the non-leaking type and their 
design incorporates two split rings, the 
edges of the split being flattened so that 
the split on one is covered by an increase in 
the heighth of the other somewhat resem- 
bling the calk on a horse shoe. This calk 
completely hides the split and prevents the 
passage of gas or oil. It is so arranged so 
that the split in the two rings are 180 de- 
grees apart and are held so by the flatten- 
ing at the split. These retail at $1. De- 
troit Piston Ring Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Oiltight Rings—Oiltight piston rings are 
of the single-piece split type, the oil and 
compression seal being obtained by a 
stepped and chamfered slot. Each is a 
separate concentric casting and the scale 
is left on the inside to equalize tension. 
Geo. H. Blettner, Chicago. 


M. P. Piston Ring—Another one-piece 
ring of the split type is the M. P. The 
oil and compression seal is obtained by the 
tongue-and-groove shape of the slot. The 
tongue at one end of the ring fits into the 
groove at the other end, the inner portion 
of the grooved end being cut away so that 
the inner portion of the tongue end slides 
under it, making a thorough seal. Metal 
Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SHOCK ABSORBERS 





























King-Flex with air cushion and springs combined. Center—The Halliday lever type 


for heavy cars. 


HE first shock absorber originat- 
T ed between the back door and 
the woodshed. You know! You 
slipped a pillow in your trouser’s 
seat. The motor car device is func- 
tionally the same. It is an appre- 
ciated addition to any car. 


Stone Shock Absorbers—For 1917 there 
has been added a model for semi-elliptic 
springs in the Stone line of products. The 
Stone shock absorber has double coil 
springs located within the barrel, and 
operates on the spring ends. There is a 2 in. 
play which is said to effectively stop jolts. 
There are four bearing parts to preserve 
alignment and prevent side wear. They 
may be adjusted within a range of 1500 
lbs., and are made to fit all weights of cars. 
Universal Rim Co., Chicago. 


King-Flex Air-Cushion Spring—In the 
King-Flex shock absorber the road vibra- 


tion is annulled by the larger coils of vana- 
dium steel conical springs. As greater 
inequalities are encountered the smaller 
springs come into play, and owing to their 
smaller diameter and greater stiffness ef- 
fectively cushion the most severe jolts. 
The device is a very compact affair fas- 
tened to the spring ends. There are greased 
sockets for automatic lubrication of the 
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The Hassler coil-spring type for use on 
Fords 


Right—The Flentje recoil preventer 


shackle straps. These shackle straps be- 
ing made of vanadium steel sliding on 
guides the whole length. There is a cas- 
tillated nut secured with a cotter pin which 
adjusts the tension of the spring to the 
ear weight. The air-cushion on the bottom 
helps in cushioning the down stroke and 
eliminating rebound. The Vehicle Special- 
ty Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


R. M. 8. for Fords—The R. M. S. shock 
absorber for Fords is of the double-can- 
tilever type and is perfectly balanced. 
There is no twisting of springs or front 
axle to cause difficulty in stering with 
these devices, so it is claimed. The price 
for a set of four is $8. Wright Motor 
Specialties Co., Chicago. 


Rebound Check Spring — The Mesinger 
rebound check spring is a simple and ef- 
fective rebound preventing device. It is 
composed of a strap fitting over the axle 
and connected with a spring which is in 
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Left—The Naco plunger and lever instrument. Center—Showing application of 
Dann insert. Right—The Landis piston-in-liquid shock diffuser 


turn connected with the frame of the car. 
The double type sells for $4.50: to $12, 
depending on size, and the single strap 
type sells for $3.00 to $7.50. There is 
a special type for Ford cars in which the 
clamp is secured to the L-shaped longi- 
tudinal frame bars and from there cross- 
ways running to the rear springs. The 
strap is tightened then around the rear 
axle. These cost $4.50 a pair. H. & F. 
Mesinger Mfg. Co., New York. 


Velvet Shock Absorbers—A new Velvet 
model is being brought out this year for 
half-elliptic springs such as are used on 
the Hudson, Hupmobile, Chandler, Haynes, 
and others. The sliding motion is in ex- 
actly the opposite direction from the ab- 
sorber used on the three-quarter elliptic 
springs. Although they are of different 
style from those on three-quarter or plat- 
form springs, they have the same size 
framework and housing. The strength of 
coils and bolt holes vary according to the 
weight and make of car. There are three 
models manufactured. The Model C is made 
of phosphor bronze and nickle-plated. The 
Model E is all black and made of malle- 
able iron. Otherwise it is exactly the same 
as the Model C. John W. Blackledge Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 


Halladay Flexlevers—These shock ab- 
sorbers are made especially for use on 
Fords. It is claimed they can be attached 
in 30 min. without having to remove the 
rear wheels or spring hands, or doing any 
machine work whatever. They are fully 
equipped with shackles and bolts. The flex- 
levers for heavy cars are designed espe- 
cially for the make of car on which they 
are to be used. Patterns are now in stock 
to fit practically all cars having three-quar- 
ter elliptic springs. Another Halladay 
product is the type 4 shock absorber which 
is of the barrel type fitting on the rear 
of the springs. This latter sells for $10 


per pair. The heavy-car type flexlevers 
sell for $25 per pair and the Ford type 
flexlevers $10 for a set of four or $6 per 
pair. L. P. Halladay Co., Streator, Ill. 


Landis Shock Diffuser — The Landis 
shock diffuser consists of a liquid contain- 
ing a casing in which is a floating cylinder 
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The Drabek principle of shock equalizing 








Above—The Connecticut cam and fiat 


spring type. Below—The Mesinger 
double rebound-check spring 
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having a limited movement on lugs. In 
this cylinder is a piston fastened to a con- 
necting. rod which rod is fastened to a 
leverage principle with one arm pivoted 
to the upper spring frame or body of the 
ear and another arm pivoted to the lower 
spring or axle. It is claimed that the de- 
vice does not interfere with the compres- 
sion of the spring and introduces a time 
element of resistance to the spring coil in 
proportion to the speed of the spring ac- 
tion. It does not place additional tension 
upon the spring and has no neutral points 
in its action. Landis Engineering & Mfg. 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Connecticut Shock Absorber—The Con- 
necticut shock absorber is of the V-type 
with steel springs of the flat type for re- 
sistance. One arm is integral with the case 
containing a triangular set of springs, and 
the other is attached to a three-faced cam 
which revolves between the springs. The 
devices are set so that the springs of the 
absorber are slightly deflected, permitting 
unrestricted motion of the cam in one di- 
rection, but checking the movement in the 
other direction. ‘Thus, the springs of the 
car may perform their function of taking 
up the inequalities of the road and at the 
same time reaction is checked. Special 
adaptions of the same type are made for 
use on Fords. The price of the complete 
Ford set is $15. Connecticut Shock Ab- 
sorber Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Gabriel Snubbers—The familiar Gabriel 
Snubber consists of a rubber strap, one 
end of which fastens around the axle, and 
the other end of which is coiled around two 
semi-circular pieces which are held away 
from each other by a coil spring. A shell 
surrounds this coil assembly, inclosing it. 
The effect is to eliminate rebound by a 
gradual tightening on the strap due to the 
contraction of the leather coil against the 
central spring. A number of improvements 
have been made in these recently as re- 
gards facilitating the attaching of the 
snubber upon the car. There is an im- 
proved type of belt clamp which makes it 
unnecessary to make any holes in the belt 
to apply the clamp. Gabriel Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Twin Spring for Fords — The Twin 
Spring is a supplementary spring instan- 
taneous in its action. When applied to a 
Ford they not only leave the leaf spring 
free to perform the work for which they 
were designed, but they assist them to per- 
form that work, it is claimed. When ap- 
plied to Fords they are fastened with the 
eoiled section in the direction of the 
spring. They are also applicable to cars 
with three-quarter elliptic springs being 
fitted on the spring ends. The price per set 
is $10. Twin Spring Co., Boston, Mass. 


Flentje Recoil Preventer—The Flentje 
is an automatic oil and air cushioning i"- 
strument. A most important improvement 
in the 1917 model is the application of 
three studs riveted to the valve and 4 
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spring around the studs resting inside of 
the cylinder. The spring extends a little 
above the piston allowing a perfectly free 
action over good roads and at the same 
time vaporizing the oil and air more quick- 
ly. All fiber washers have been eliminated. 
The pressure exerted on the valve through 
the oil and air cushion by recoil and side 
sway closes all open piston ports automatic- 
ally. Then the vaporized oil and air pass 
through a bypass in the piston rod through 
the bottom, checking all recoil or side sway 
automatically from 1 to 10,000 lbs. Ernst 
Flentje, Cambridge, Mass. 


Hartford Shock Absorbers—In addition 
to making the regular type, Hartford will 
also have what is termed a semi-universal 
end shock absorber. This will be applica- 
ble to spring ends and in the eyes of the 
makers will offer many advantages not 
found in the conventional end types. The 
Hartford friction shock absorber which 
works between the spring centers is too 
familiar to need a detailed description. One 
of the characteristic features is the ease 
with which it may be adjusted from the 
outside on a calibrated adjusting dial. 
Edward V. Hartford, Ine., Jersey City, 
N. J. 


C. C. Shock Absorbers—The C. C. end 
type shock absorber has a triple cushion 
spring combination of forty coils on each 
absorber. The largest diameter spring is 
stiff, and has the work of absorbing the 
heavy jolts. The small diameter spring is 
limber to extinguish the vibration, while 
the middle spring co-operates with the 
other two and provides additional resili- 
ence. At the extreme bottom of the spring 
gauge is fitted an accurately machined pis- 
ton 2 in. in diameter which slides smoothly 
in the cage and maintains a perfect bear- 
ing on the entire length of the action. 
There are grease cup attachments with 
handle feed screw caps, and grease holes 
to afford thorough lubrication. They sell 
at $4.50 per set of two, and $8 per set of 
four. Cox Brass Mfg. Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Naco Products—The general construc- 
tion of the Naco shock absorber has not 
been changed in the least. However, the 
present type has ball and socket attaching 
arms in place of the old type. The No. 3 
absorber takes any car up to 3,000 Ib. 
and sells at $25 for a set of four. One arm 
seats in a bracket attached to the axle, and 
another arm in a bracket attached to the 
frame. There is a nut adjusted so as to 
cause slight expansion of a split piston. 
The severity and retarding action of this 
mechanism is readily adjustable. If the 
car hits a rut or obstacle which would 
ordinarily cause an excessive jolt all vio- 
lent action is overcome through the action 
oi the cam lever and link which produce 
an expansion in the piston. National Ap- 
pliance Co., Cleveland, O. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers—The Hassler 
absorber for Fords is made up of a spiral 
Conical spring of chrome vanadium steel 





The Hartford friction-type shock ab- 
sorber and view of the recently intro- 
duced arm support 

























































































Two spring and plunger shock absorbers, 
the Cow and the Stone 


which is bracketed to the leaf spring and 
to the axle, one for each wheel. The load 
of the car compresses the spring, so at the 
slightest jolt it instantly comes into play. 
The conical spring is placed at such an 
angle that side sway is prevented. On 
the axle side of the swinging arm is fitted 
a lever which bumps against the axle 
should the obstruction in the road be so 
excessive as to cause throw. The complete 
set is listed at $15. Robert H. Hassler, 
Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Drabek Equalizer—The Drabek equal- 
izer is an original adaptation of the lever 
for purpose of shock absorption. It is at- 
tached to the chassis by one point on each 
side, which point is one-quarter distance 
from the front end of the car and three- 
quarters distance from the rear end. There 
are two levers extending from the rear axle 
through this support to the front of the 
car where the ends are suspended on a 
plunger which operates a coil spring. Thus, 
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all vertical movements of the rear wheels 
which are attached to the long arms of the 
lever and which are the main weight car- 
riers, are transmitted to the forward end 
of the car through the short arm of the 
lever where the jolt is reduced exactly in 
proportion to the proportional length of the 
arms. Thus, if the wheels run over an ob- 
struction which is 1 in. in height, the mo- 
tion transmitted to the car through the ful- 
crum and the short arm of the lever is only 
about 14 in., which is easily absorbed by the 
helical springs at the forward end of the 
short arm. With this device rear spring 
suspension is unnecessary. The Drabek 
Equalizer Co., Cleveland, O. 


H. & D. Shock Absorber—This shock 
absorber is designed for use on Ford cars. 
It consists of a lever suspended between 
the spring and the axle with a rocker sus- 
pension. This lever extends back of the 
axle and from its end is a strong coil spring 
which is fastened at the center of the 
ear. Of course, all jolts and jars, no mat- 
ter how small, are conducted to this coil 
spring. The price per set of four is $10. 
H. & D. Co., Ine., Goodland, Ind. 


Buckeye Eliminater — Buckeye DeLuxe 
shock, absorbers are adapted for use on 
Ford cars. The spring, shackle carries a 
plunger which operates a series of coil 
springs within a suitable shell. This shell 
is supported rigidly to the axle. Thus a 
very sensitive shock absorber is created. 
The shock eliminater for use on Fords is 
a strap and spring type. The springs are 
supported to the frame on each side of 
the axle and are connected by a strap 
which runs under the axle thus catching 
the rebound. In the front suspension the 
spring is fastened to the axle and two 
straps. There is another type built for 
use on Overland, Studebaker, Hudson, 
Maxwell and Dodge cars. This is the coil 
spring type also. The company also makes 
shock eliminaters for all types of cars 
which have a spring supported to the 
frame and from the spring, a strap sup- 
ported around the axle. The Ford DeLuxe 
type sell at $10 for a set of four. The Ford 
eliminaters sell for $4 per set. The all 
ear shock absorber for $12.50 per set and 
the all-ear shock eliminaters at $4. The 
Central Brass & Fixture Co., Spring- 
field, O. 


Johnson Shock Absorber—The Johnson 
shock absorber has a spring recoil check. 
It is fitted with an adjustment giving a 
wide range, allowing the absorber to be 
fitted to the pound on ears of various 
weights. When a Johnson shock absorber 
is installed the spring shackles are removed 
and are replaced by 115 in. of highly tem- 
pered coil spring. A new feature in the 
device is a coil spring with reversed ac- 
tion which serves as a recoil check. EI- 
liptic, semi-elliptic, three-quarter elliptic 
or platform springs can be fitted. Triple 
Action Spring Co., Chicago. 

Dann Insert—Although really not com- 
ing under the head of a shock absorber it 
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is fitting that Dann insert be placed in 
this list because it is not only a protection 
against spring breakage and a sure means 
of oiling the spring, but also makes the 
springs so flexible that it really serves the 
purpose of a shock absorber. With the 
perfect acting spring the initial heavy 
shock is divided into a series of little harm- 
less movements. When the spring leaves 
are all working perfectly, the shock is dis- 
sipated throughout their entire length, and 
is practically absorbed in the spring mo- 
tion without pounding away at the car it- 
self. It is this function that the Dann 
insert is said to put into the spring. Dann 
insert is a lubricated bronze spring-leaf 
bearing. Very thin sheets of bronze are 
put between the leaves, and these sheets 
are impregnated throughout their length 
with graphite packed into small holes. 
Dann Products Co., Cleveland, O. 

Walker—A supplementary spring in- 
closed and with flat coil spring of tempered 
alloy steel. The shacklebolts are furnished 
with grease cups. Price, per pair, $15. 
Fordezer shock absorbers are supplemen- 
tary spring type; all parts are dropped 
forged, bearings are bronze bushed and 
grease is held in felt washers. Springs are 
flat vanadium steel. Price, $7. Walker 
single cam lever springs consist of a coiled 
spring attached to a long lever arm which 
is pivoted to the axle and the spring 
shackle. Price, per set of four, $5.50. 
Double cantilever springs in which two 
coiled springs are employed instead of one, 
sell for $8 per set of four. Walker Mfg. 
Co., Racine, Wis. 

W. & C.—These are designed for Fords, 
and consist of two rather long, curved arms, 
one for each end of the leaf spring. The 
arm is pivoted in place of the shackle and 
attached to its end is a long coil spring 
which is anchored to the frame adjacent to 
the starting crank. Philip H. Webber & 
Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 


D-M for Fords—aA special shock absorber 
for Fords of the double arm type is the 
D-M which sells for $10 per set. The double 
arm feature insures proper balance and de- 
creases the wear on the bolts and bush- 
ings. However, as the bolts have self- 
lubrication facilities and the bushings are 
of steel the wear would be slight in any 
ease. These are the product of the D-M 
Shock Absorber Co., Kentland, Ind. 


Duplex—This is special equipment for 
the Ford, and is intended to give a canti- 
lever spring effect, and also an underslung 
effect of riding. It consists of a long arm, 
one end of which is attached near the 
eenter point of the Ford transverse spring, 
and the other on a steel bearing, which is 
bolted to the axle. Near this end the arm 
carries on a conventional type of shackle, 
the free end of the Ford spring. Price, $15 
per set of four. Duplex Cantilever Spring 
Co., Chicago. 

Flexible Rider—A Ford shock absorber 
which is really a supplementary spring is 
the Flexible Rider. A long coil spring at- 
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Above—The Gabriel rebound snubber. 

Center—Wright lever and spring type 

for Fords. Below—Twin spring shock 

absorber attached to a _ three-quarter 

elliptic 
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The Velwet twin type for application to 
the rear of the springs 
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The Aichandee lever and spring instru- 
ment as applied to a Ford 
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taches to the central point of the Ford 
spring, the other end attaching to the end 
of a long arm whose body is interposed be- 
tween the Ford spring shackle and seat. 
It is designed to cushion the action of the 
Ford spring. It gives a cantilever effect 
to the suspension. Hollowed steel grease 
bolts and grease cups are incorporated. 
Price $10 per set of four. R. R. Mfg. Co., 
Elgin, Ill. 


Miscellaneous 


Buick Gearshift Lock—A device specially 
designed for Buicks and which will lock 
the gearshift lever in neutral, renders it 
impossible to drive the car, although it 
may be moved about for convenience in the 
garage. This incorporates a Yale lock and 
sells for $6.50. It is made by the North 
Side Buick Sales Co., Chicago. 


Kimball Protectors—Kimball tire protec- 
tor, a flexible, steel-covered leather cover 
for tires has been on the market for many 
years. It protects the rubber tread of the 
tire from cuts and punctures. As a blow- 
out protector it can be used in sections. 
Kimball Tire Case Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Kimbal Mud Chain—Mud chains designed 
to give the wheels traction in slippery 
places are made by the Kimball Tire Case 
Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. Their quick at- 
tachment is a feature, the statement being 
made that they can be put on with one hand 
while the operator is standing on the run- 
ningboard. 


Kamlee Touring Trunks—Touring trunks 
for attachment to all makes of cars are mar- 
keted under the trade name of Kamlee. A 
feature is the Kamlee Packard Touring 
Outfit which is built in eight units, compris- 
ing runningboard, fender and spare tire 
trunks, etc. It offers carrying space for a 
complete wardrobe and equipment for a 
large party. Kamlee Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 

Staude Glare Stopper—A disk of heavy 
amber glass arranged to be clipped to the 
edge of the windshield in such manner that 
the driver can look through it by moving 
his head a little to one side when facing 
glaring headlights of an approaching ear, 
is called the Staude Glare Stopper. The 
price is very low. It is made by E. G. 
Staude Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


G. L. W. Spring Oiler—A permanent at- 
tachment for springs which automatically 
provides inter-leaf lubrication is the 
G. L. W. spring oiler. This consists of a 
rust-proof metal case and felt pad snapped 
over the main leaf of the spring, and forms 
a reservoir for lubricating oil. These re- 
tail for $20, and are marketed by Hudson 
Sale Co., Chicago. 


Self-Oiling Springs—To operate properly, 
vehicle springs should be lubricated at reg- 
ular intervals, and these springs are 80 
made that lubrication is simple. Each 
spring leaf has a small depression made in 
the end so that oil can be applied with an 
ordinary oil can. Triple Action Spring “°., 
New York and Chicago. 
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VULCANIZING plant of a very 
few years ago looked like an 
oversized bake oven. It sputtered 
and exploded. It required steadfast 
vigilance to keep from burning the 
casing. Now a man can slap a patch 
and an instrument the size of a dol- 
lar over the cut in an inflated casing, 
touch a match to the fuel and go 
mind his business. The heat stops 
automatically when the job is done. 


Shaler Products—Beginning with the mo- 
torists’ model vulecanizers the Vul-Kit, 
Ford-Kit, Tube-Kit, and Ford tube kit, pop- 
ular-priced gasoline heated models which 
operate without a dangerous blaze, and 
which contain no loose fuel in case of ac- 
cidental upsetting will be continued in 
their present form and prices. The motor- 
ists’ electric heated model will also be con- 
tinued at the price, $12.50. This model 
Type No. D-83 as it is known heats from 
city lighting current and has its tempera- 
ture automatically regulated by a thermo- 
stat. There has been added to the Shaler 
products a new motorists’ model which de- 


The Vulcar shown at the left burns alcohol. 
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rives its heat from the burning of a solid 
fuel. This is known as the Shaler 5-min- 
ute vuleanizer. Heat is produced by burn- 
ing a chemically-treated disk about the 
size of a dollar. The vuleanizer is in the 
form of a clamp with the clamp bracket 
and U-shape drop forging and a screw op- 
erating between the ends. C. A. Shaler 
Co., Waupun, Wis. 


Wheeling Gas and Gasoline—Wheeling 
small vuleanizers are made in four styles, 
two for use of illuminating gas, one with 
gas generating burner, and one with a gas- 
oline stove attachment. <A larger steam 
plant is also offered. The Wheeling No. 2 
may be used with both natural and arti- 
ficial gas. The steam boiler is tested at 
250 lb. pressure. The vulcanizing plate is 
16 by 4% in. with a repairing capacity of 
four inner tubes every 15 min. The price 
is $15. A No. 402 uses gasoline as fuel to 
generate the steam. It has a capacity of 
four inner tubes for the same number of 
casings every 15 min. The price complete 
with gauge, clamp and a supply of rubber 
and cement is $18. Wheeling Steam Vul- 
canizing Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Anderson Steam Vulcanizer — It is 
claimed that the Anderson steam vulcan- 
izer which lists at $125 will turn out $120 
worth of work inaday. Any size tire from 
1% in. bieyele to 37 by 5 motor car tire 
can be vulcanized on this machine. There 
is an unusually high obtainable pressure 
due to the sand-bag system. This sand- 
bag system permits any size tire to fit the 
mould inasmuch as the mould can be readily 
formed to the proper shape. Another An- 
derson feature is. the radiating system in 
which all tire moulds and tube plates are 
so cored that there is a uniform heat at 
every point of both moulds and tube plates 
at the same time. Anderson Steam Vulcan- 
izing Co., Worthington, Ind. 


Westinghouse Electric—This vulcanizer 
is furnished for from 100 to 125-volt A. C. 
or D. C. circuits in capacities of from 100 
to 200 amp. Due to its rugged construc- 
tion it will withstand the rough service to 
which such a device is subjected. It may 
be used for vuleanizing cuts and tears in 
inner tubes and sand blisters, stone bruises, 
and cuts in outer casings. Repairs to the 
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The Midland, Lazarus and Lowall, next shown, burn gasoline 
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The Marvel generates steam from a small gas pot. The Pre mier is a diminutive electric portable device. The newest 
Shaler is known as the Five-Minute vulcanizer—reading from left to right 


outer casing may be made without remov- 
ing the tire from the wheel. The com- 
plete outfit consists of the vuleanizer and 
rheostat mounted on a clamping board, two 
canvas attachment straps, a thermometer 
and 15 ft. of flexible cord with separable 
attachment plug. The heating element con- 
sists of a standard Westinghouse ribbon 
register well insulated and assembled be- 
tween two vulcanizing plates. The canvas 
straps are used for clamping the vulcanizer 
on the casing. Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lazarus Portables—The same type of 
portable vulcanizers of this make will be 
continued for 1917. These are made in two 
sizes, one for all size tires retailing at 
$2.50, and one for Fords and motorcycles at 
$1.50. The vuleanizer is entirely auto- 
matic in operation. The concave surface 
fits all size tires and the inclosed flame per- 
mits its use in a garage with safety and at 
the same time allows it to be used on the 
road, inasmuch as wind has no effect on 
“the ‘burning. Lazarus Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 


Lawall Handy Vulcanizer—The Lawall 
vuleanizer is a portable device for use di- 
rectly on an inflated casing or for outside 
tube repair. This is direct operated by 
burning gasoline, having a closed but vent- 
ed combustion chamber. It requires only 
% ounce of fuel and is so arranged with 
a shallow basis and deep narrow well that 
the fuel in the shallow basis is consumed 
and brought to the proper heat in 1% min., 
after which it is kept at the proper heat by 
the flame fed from the narrow well. The 
price is $5. Lawall Vuleanizer & Mfg. 
Co.,- Richmond, Ind. 


Superior Outfits—The Superior No. 3 vul- 
canizer which is new is designed especially 
for 3% and 4 in. tires and tubes. This ma- 
chine is very similar in appearance to the 
present No. 1, the main difference being 
that the mould is deeper so as to accommo- 
date perfectly the 4 in. tires, which is not 
possible with the No. 1 machine. The 
mould is 10 in. long and 7 in. in cireumfer- 
ence. A single. burner kerosene stove is 
furnished or a gas burner if desired, at the 
same price. This new machine sells com- 


plete with all equipment for $20. The 
garage outfit is also new for 1917. This is 
a much larger machine, with double kero- 
sene burner and is designed for any repairs 
on casings of 4 in. size or larger. Any sizes 
of inner tubes can be repaired with this 
machine. The price is $25. Superior Vul- 
canizing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Meiser Quick-Action—The Meiser Quick- 
action vulecanizer operates from the light- 
ing system of the motor car from the igni- 
tion generator on a Ford, or from 110-volt 
A. C. or D. C. city circuits. The vuleaniz- 
ing element is contained within the cylin- 
der, attached to which is a bracket which 
supports chains that are fastened under- 
neath the rims to hold the vulcanizer solid 
to the tire. Casings are thus vulcanized 
without being removed or deflated. All 
patches are started cold and there is no 
waiting to cool for the second patch. It is 
said that the vuleanizer reaches 265 deg. 
almost instantly. The price is $7.50. G. H. 
Meiser & Co., Chicago. 


Midland Portable—The Midland Port- 
able vulcanizer is gasoline operated, and 
may be applied directly to the inflated 
easing. There is a concave vulcanizing 
face which fits anywhere on any size tire. 
There is an open water jacket between the 
fire and the tire which prevents the tire 
from burning. The steam generated, how- 
ever, is not under pressure. There is a 
steel protector hood which is a windshield 
and a double safeguard against scorching 
Cc 
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The completely equipped Champion steam 
vulcanizer 


the tire or fender. At the side of the burner 
is a longitudinal slot which insures a uni- 
form draft and provides for overflow of 
the fuel, insuring the correct amount which 
extinguishes automatically. Midland Sup- 
ply Co., Davenport, Ia. 


Vulcar New Process—The Vulcar is said 
to be the only portable vulcanizer which 
supplies moisture to the rubber while it is 
being vulcanized, thus preventing burn- 
ing or overvuleanizing of the rubber. It 
is operated by an alcohol burner which is 
extinguished automatically at the end of 
15 min., which is just the time required for 
proper vulcanizing. It sells complete for 
$7. The National Rubber & Specialties 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Marvel Junior—The Marvel Junior vul- 
canizer is a clamping device utilizing a 
chemicalized disk. It is only necessary to 
touch a match to this disk and the correct 
amount of heat is given for the repair. The 
heat is directed to the patch only and the 
operation is not affected by the wind. There 
are six patches and six disks in the equip- 
ment of each vuleanizer. The price is $1. 
The Marvel Senior vuleanizer for repairing 
tubes and casings also has a chemicalized 
heating element, but the whole device is 
larger and a bigger capacity than the Ju- 
nior. The price is $2. The Marvel Ac- 
eessories Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Five Cavity Vulcanizers—Miller is now 
putting on the market two new styles of 
five cavity vulecanizers, one being of the 
solid type cast in block, and the other hav- 
ing movable slides so that any size tread 
moulds or bead moulds can be used by al- 
most instant adjustment. Miller is also 
making a different style of vulcanizer for 
manufacturing new tires which it is said 
will require much less equipment and will 
save 80 per cent in the fuel bill. Chas. E. 
Miller, Anderson, Ind. 


Gwynn-Bacon Steam Operated—The No. 
1 and No. 2 Gwynn-Bacon vulcanizers are 
unchanged, but the No. 3 has been im- 
proved by the addition of a tube rack. 
This steam-operated instrument uses 4 
steam gauge for perfect pressure control. 
In this gauge there is an electric connec- 
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Superior kerosene burner. 4—The Gwynn-Bacon portable 


tion and the power exerted by the Bourdon 
springs disconnects the contact points, 
thereby shutting off the current. When the 
pressure recedes about 1 lb. the points come 
in contact again and the current is turned 
on. Gwynn-Bacon Vuleanizer Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Radium Steam Vulcanizer—These Mil- 
waukee made devices in four styles are 
equipped with gas and gasoline burners. 
The vuleanizer has a sectional mould and 
the whole instrument is very compact. 
The burner is powerful and easily reg- 
ulated with a boiling capacity of 9 pints 
of water. The gasoline burners are of the 
pressure fee dtype. The gasoline tank has 
an air pressure gauge hand pump and 
Shrader valve. All molds are rigidly fast- 
ened to the top plate and conected by 
ground unions. The price of No. 5 is $120, 
and the No. 6 $130. Milwaukee Auto Spe- 
cialty Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Premier Automatic Electric—The Pre- 
mier automatic vuleanizer is a universal 
device in very compact form. The surface 
between the clamps is useful for work on 
inner tubes and the opposite sides of this 
are concave for use in repairing casings on 


the wheel. Thumb screws give the needed 
pressure between the clamps, The tool is 
ished. They are furnished to operate from 








Wheeling gasoline-burning portable type 


automatically operated as the current is 
automatically shut off when the job is fin- 
110-volt circuits or from a storage battery. 
The price is $3.50. Premier Electric Co., 
Chicago. 


Champion Tube Vulcanizer—This vul- 
canizer is steam operated and is 24 in. long 
and 5% in. wide, made of semi-steel. The 
top has a finely machined finish and is com- 
plete with lock and clamp, steam gauge and 
safety valve. It can be heated with a gaso- 
line torch to 40 lb. pressure in 15 min. and 
maintained for 10 hr. on 1 qt. of gasoline. 
F. M.. Champion, Utica, N. Y. 


National Steam Vulcanizers— A _port- 
able steam vuleanizer for both tubes and 
casings which never needs refilling with 
water is made by the National Motor Sup- 
ply Co., Painesville, O. It sells for $2.25. 
A garage and repairship vulcanizer steam- 
operated will handle three tubes and two 
casings ata time. It sells for $60. Garage 
air compressors, spring oilers and a mani- 
fold air intake also are featured. 


Haywood Vulcanizers— Haywood vul- 
canizers are featured by the tire repair 
plants. These are steam operated and are 
put out in a number of capacities and com- 
binations for different shop requirements. 
A special repair and vulcanizing service 
is a feature of the Haywood Tire & Equip- 
ment Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Left—The Westinghouse electric vulcanizing machine. 
electric device 


Right—The Meiser portable 











me you imagine a 1917 twelve- 
cylinder, streamline speedster 
purring through the darkness with a 
pair of modified barn lanterns mount- 
ed on its front? Still, you can very 
nearly count on your fingers the 
number of years which have passed 
since such equipment has graced our 
motor cars. 


E. & J. Headlights—The E. & J. line of 
motor car headlights comprises several 
types ranging in price from $3.75 to $5.50. 
The $5.50 lamp has an overall dimension 
of 11 in. while the less expensive one has a 
9-in. diameter. The line also includes elec- 
tric sidelights and tail lights with and 
without license brackets, a spotlight with 
or without rear-view mirror having a uni- 
versal bracket and provisions for a wind- 
shield attachment and two types of oil side 
lights. Edmunds & Jones Corp., Detroit. 


Gray & Davis—One of the newer fea- 
tures of G. & D. lighting equipment is a 
new spot light illustrated on page 100. 
It has a compact universal bracket and a 
switch. Gray & Davis, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


S. & M. Products—All 8. & M. lamps are 
being continued in the same form that 
they have been manufactured for several 
years. There will be no additions to the 
present line, which includes several varie- 
ties of spot lights for windshield attach- 
ment with universal brackets and 10 and 
12 in. headlight for use on the front of the 
ear. The feature of the headlights is the 
diffusing lens which is said to produce a 
non-glaring yet a powerful light. S. & M. 
Lamp Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Searchlight with Windshield Bracket— 
The Howe searchlight is continued in its 
present form. The most interesting fea- 
ture of this equipment is the universal 
bracket which gives a very solid anchor 
for the light although it may be moved to 
any desired position. Howe Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Connecticut Dash Lamps—A dash lamp 
for solid attachment and a combination 
dash and trouble lamp are among the Con- 
necticut products. The dash lamp sells for 
75 cents. The 75-cent dash lamp has the 
feature of a switch incorporated in it so 
that the necessity of an extra controlling 
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switch and the necessary wiring to it is 
obviated. The combination dash and trou- 
ble lamp is primarily a dash lamp which 
can be removed from the dash socket and 
used for trouble purposes by means of an 
extension cord ten feet long. By revolving 
the lamp it may be turned on and off. The 
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FOUR SPOTLIGHTS 
Reading from top to bottom—Vesta, Pen- 
field, S €M, and Culver-Stearns 
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complete equipment selfs for $2. Connecti- 
cut Telephone and Electric Co., Meridan, 
Conn. 

C. S. Lighting Accessories—C. 8S. light- 
ing accessories include holdfast connectors, 
connector plugs, special elbow plugs for 
Ford cars, single and double contact angle 
plugs, switches, lamp sockets, trouble 
lamps, dash lamps, search lights, ete. The 
searchlight, which is known as the Giant, 
is furnished without mirror at $5 and 
with mirror at $6. The handle contains a 
switch operated by twisting the end. Cul- 
ver-Stearns Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Penfield Spotlight—These types differ in 
that two have different kinds of knobs and 
the third is equipped with a rear view 
mirror. The lights are all heavily coated 
with best quality black enamel. The spot- 
light sells for $7 and $6.75, depending upon 
the finish when equipped with mirror. 
Others sell for $6.50, $6.75 and $6. They 
are all equipped with substantial universal 
brackets. Penfield Mfg. Co., Ine., Meri- 
dan, Conn. 


Battery Tail Light—The Malco device is 
an assembly of battery tail light and li- 
cense bracket designed to take the place of 
kerosene lamps on cars so equipped. It will 
give 125 hours of lighting service on two 
ordinary dry cells. It is furnished com- 
plete with combination socket, switch and 
lamp finished in black with nickel trim- 
mings, $2.50. Malton Specialty Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


Lights for Limousines and Hearses— 
Special types of lamps for use as side lights 
on bodies of limousines, hearses and am- 
bulanees are furnished in six different 
styles, all of which are very artistic in 
shape, and well finished. The limousine 
lamps in four styles sell for $25 per pair. 
A special lamp for hearses is built in three 
types, two of which are for electric light- 
ing only and sell for $44 per pair and the 
other one a combination kerosene and elec- 
tric light, selling for $48. White Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Old Sol Equipments—Hawthorne prod- 
ucts will be continued as manufactured in 
1916. The most recent offering of this 
line is the Old Sol nitrojector spotlight. 
Outside of this there are 6 and 7-in. spot- 
lights, which do not include the focusing 
feature found in the nitrojector. A feature 
in this latter type is a device in the form 
of shutter which is turned down over the 
bulb to vary the degree of intensity of the 
light. In addition to this there is a focus- 
ing device and lighting control for setting 
the position of the bulb itself, this being 
operated from the outside, and a concealed 
pilot bulb which is invisible to the eye 
serves as a lighting device when the car is 
left standing. This very complete and sub- 
stantial light sells for $10. Hawthorne 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Dressel Offerings—Included in the 
line of Dressel lamps is an electric head- 
light of a conventional dome type, electric 
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dash lamps and a number of styles of elec- 
tric and oil tail lights, oil sidelights, ete. 
One of the popular offerings in the line is 
an electric sidelight with a ratchet bracket 
for adjusting the light in a direction hori- 
zontal with the length of the car. Dressel 


- Railway Lamp Works, New York City. 


Corcoran-Victor Lamps—tThe line of mo- 
tor car lighting fixtures offered by Cor- 
coran-Victor for 1917 include types to 
meet every requirement. Electric head- 
lights are made in a variety of styles of the 
dome type including special designs for 
use on Fords. There are two types of elec- 
tric side lamps, one of which is adapted 
to Ford models of 1915, 1916 and 1917. 
The windshield spotlight, which sells for 
$5, is one of the neatest appearing instru- 
ments of its kind on the market. It has a 
very compact and flexible bracket and the 
light is artistically shaped and embodies 
a rear-view mirror built into the side of the 
shell back. There is a neat switch in 
the handle. The spotlight without the 
rear view mirror and with a bracket of a 
different type sells for $4. The line of gas 
headlights and oil side and tail lights is 
continued as heretofore. One of the artistic 
jobs is a tonneau light carried in a shield 
which protects the bulb from injury by 
passengers moving about in the car. It 
throws a bright light downward and upon 
the step and floor of the rear compartment. 
This sells for $2. Corcoran Victor Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Brown Lamps—tElectric headlights of 
distinctive torpedo types in grades for low 
and high-priced cars, substantial spotlights, 
massive looking sidelights, single tail 
lamps combined with license brackets, dash 
lamps and a complete line of gas and oil 
lights are included in the Brown products. 
The spotlight may be had with or without 
a rear mirror. These have adjustable fo- 
cusing devices on the outside of the lamp 
and off and on switches. The universal 
bracket used is very strong and yet com- 


pact. John W. Brown Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Kilborn-Sauer Products — The types of 
lamps manufactured by this eastern con- 
cern will be continued for 1917 with the 
addition of a new switch and an improved 
bracket on the spotlight which will fit a 
Square windshield as well as a round. There 
is a new type of lamp for 1917 called the 
No. 110 M embodying these features. It 
has a distinctive shape and is built sub- 
stantially for long service. The Kilborn- 
Sauer Co., Fairfield, Conn. 


Trouble Lamps—Trouble lamps of the 
type which have removable plugs for put- 
ting into one of the lighting sockets and 
are ordinarily stored away in the tool com- 
partment, and trouble lamps combined with 
dash lights, feature the Zinke products. In 
the combination lamp when used as a trou- 
ble lamp it can be taken from the dash and 
slipped in a handle that is furnished with 
10 ft. of wire and silk cord, making a neat 
and strong combination. Other products 
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Above—The Old Sol nitrojector. Below 
—The Howe spotlight 





The Wood octagon searchlight, something 
entirely new 





This Pittsburgh searchlight embodies the 
Parabolite reflector feature 
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of this company are switches and sockets 
and connectors of every type. The Zinke 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

What Vesta Offers—Vesta headlamps are 
made in various sizes, all of the dome shape 
and built up of heavy stampings. Side 
lamps are made with Mazda and nitrogen- 
bulb equipment with plain and holophane 
glass. The Vesta windshield search lights 
are made in sizes selling from $7 to $8, 
with and without rear-view mirrors. These 
are provided with simple and sturdy uni- 
versal brackets. A popular type in the 
line of searchlights is the number 195, 
which is a small, light weight instrument, 
selling for $2.60. This lamp can be taken 
from the. bracket by removing a wing nut 
and with a long cord it becomes a con- 
venient trouble lamp of great power. Other 
types are found in flush dash lamps, dome 
lamps for limousines, tail lights of all de- 
scriptions, combination dash and trouble 
lamps and a variety of regular trouble 
lamps, switches, connectors, sockets, etc. 
Vesta Accumulator Co., Chicago. 


Neverout Specialties—The newest Nev- 
erout offerings are in the shape of a dash 
lamp and a combination clock and dash 
lamp .for use on Fords. The dash lamp 
fits in the cowl beneath the windshield, 
illuminating the entire dash and lighting 
up the foot pedals, coil box, ete. It is se- 
curely attached by means of a clamp on 
the angle iron beneath the windshield. 
Current for the light is furnished from 
the Ford magneto. The combination de- 
vice is also attached by means of a clamp 
run through the angle iron and current 
is taken from the Ford magneto. The 
clock dial has exceptionally large figures 
to permit easy reading. Both devices are 
sold complete with wire and bulb. Lamps 
for other cars are offered. Rose Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Octagon Searchlight—This lamp is dif- 
ferent from any spotlight on the market. 
The door is octagon in shape and presents 
a rich and distinctive appearance. The 
rear-vision mirror is built into the body 
of the lamp. The body and handle of the 
lamp are made from sheet steel and the 
switch is built integral. The handle and 
bracket are made from steel stampings 
and are electrically welded to the body of 
the lamp. The reflector is recessed to take 
the lens and by means of a large open 
coil spring the reflector and lens are held 
firmly against a heavy packing carried in 
the roll of the door. The lamp is made 
in two sizes, the 6-in. selling for $9 and the 
8-in. selling for $12. The Wood Mfg. 
Co., Fairfield, Conn. 

Stickalite Trouble Lamp—The Premier 
Stickalite magnetic trouble lamp sticks 
anywhere on iron or steel by the means 
of an electromagnet in its base, thus the 
light can be placed against any steel or iron 
part of the car where it is most convenient 
to light a repair job, and moved about from 
place to place to facilitate the operation. 
It is complete with a 6 ep. electric lamp, 
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SOME STANDARD AND NOVEL TYPES OF LAMPS 


Left to right—Corcoran-Victor headlight, Dressel tavicab lamp, White limousine lamp, Brown headlight 


and 10 ft. of flexible cord with a connect- 
ing plug which fits into any lamp socket. 
The price is $1. Premier Electric Co., Chi- 
cago. 


Corning Conaphore—The Corning Cona- 
phore is a scientifically constructed head- 
light glass designed to eliminate glare and 
at the same time give a bright light on the 
road. It has a smooth outer surface and 
a series of patented horizontal corruga- 
tions on the inner face. These corrugations 
bend down the light rays and shoot them 
out in a long intense beam. The Conaphore 
is made of Novoil glass, which has a yellow 
tint which absorbs the blue and violet 
rays. Conophore Sales Division, Edward-A. 
Cassidy Co., New York. 


Pittsburgh Parabolite—The new Pitts- 
burgh searchlight embodies the Parabolite 
feature. The Parabolite is a reflecting con- 
struction designed to eliminate the dark 
center and give full power of light with- 
out glare beyond the area covered by the 
beam. The searchlight is a rigidly con- 
structed device with a sturdy universal 
bracket. Pittsburgh Electric Specialties 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Presto Cigar Lighters—One of the in- 
teresting divisions of the Metal Specialties 
line of accessories is the variety of cigar 
lighters for motor car use. These are made 
singly or combined with trouble lamps and 
designed to slip into special brackets or 
made in the watch type. Metal Specialties 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Foster Owl Light—A spotlight, one of 
the first on the market, is the Owl. This 
is designed to be attached to the windshield 
ot other convenient point, to supplement 
the fixed headlights with a controllable 
driving light. It has a friction retained 
movement in all directions and sells for $5. 
C. H. Foster Accessories Co., Chicago. 


Osgood Lens—A new design of Osgood 
non-glaring lenses has been put out re- 
cently which is called the Osgood Long-Dis- 
tance lens. It is designed to change the 
direction of the rising rays of light from a 
parabolic lens so that none should project 











Above—The Neverout dash lamp for 

Fords. Center—A Connecticut dash 

lamp. Below—One of the Zinke trouble 
lamps 





Edmunds & Jones headlight 


at an angle above the horizontal, and at 
the same time increase the light horizont- 
ally. To accomplish this the surface of the 
lens is divided into prisms horizontally 
running from narrow, -%4-in. at the top to 


2-in. prisms at the bottom and wide prisms 
on the reverse surface running perpendicu- 
larly. Osgood Lens & Supply Co., Chicago. 


Warner-Lenz—Production of non-glaring 
headlights with improved distribution of 
illumination is the feature of the Warner- 
Lenz which replaces the usual plain glass 
lens. Its feature is the use of glass mould- 
ed into a multiplicity of small lenses, thus 
breaking up the concentrated beam of light 
giving a wider diffusion. These are stock 
equipment on ten cars. Warner-Lenz Co., 
Chicago. 


Equi Regulator — An arrangement for 
equalizing the brilliancv of Ford head- 
lights, so that the illumination will be 
practically uniform at all engine speeds is 
the Equi. This is an automatic regulato. 
which, it is stated, make the lights four 
times as brilliant at low speed as they 
would be without it, and also prevents 
burning out the bulbs at high engine speds. 
The complete outfit ready for attachment 
is $6. Equi-Light Co., Paducah, Ky. 

Van Sicklen Headlight Regulator—W ith 
but three parts to install, and at a price 
of $4, the headlights of a Ford car may 
be dimmed or intensified at will. This is 
the function of the new Van Sicklen head- 
light dimmer and intensifier, perfected and 
manufactured by the Van Sicklen Co., El- 
gin, Ill. It provides a uniform light at 
any speed of the car and this light in two 
forms, bright or dim. To install, the regu- 
lar wiring is used with three short wires, 
a resistance coil and a controlling switch 


added. 


Silverbeam Searchlight—A detachable 
spotlight enabling it to be used as a trouble 
light is the Silverbeam Searchlight. One 
of its features is a focusing screw pro- 
viding easy regulation of the light radius 
and a switch in the handle. Price $9. Wil- 
liams Mfg. Co., Santa Ana, Cal. 


Solar Lamps—Gas, electric and oil lamp» 
are included in the Solar Products, one 0! 
the features being the windshield electr': 
searchlight. Badger Brass Mfg. Co., Keno 
sha, Wis. 
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HE clock is now demanded on 

high-priced cars. Why should we 
not expect it eventually on low- 
priced cars? You do not grab a stop 
watch out of your pocket while driv- 
ing to determine your speed. It isin 
front of you on the dash—like a 
clock should be. 


Waltham— Waltham clocks are standard 
equipment on a score of the highest priced 
ears. It is a timepiece with convenient 
vision in every type. The vibration of road 
use and the wide variations in temperature 
are all effectively compensated in the con- 
struction. The clocks have two main 
springs, thus insuring a uniform tension 
against the roughest road shocks. They 
are carefully adjusted to be immune from 
temperature changes. The 15-jewel time- 
pieces are furnished with an indicator on 
the dial which shows a red warning signal 
three days before the movement must be 
wound. All Waltham eight-day clocks will 
actually run 11 days with one winding. 
Waltham Wateh Co., Waltham, Mass. 


Waterbury Clocks—All Waterbury clocks 
which have been manufactured during the 
past season will be continued for another 





The Boston electric clock designed for 
flush mounting 


year. There is an option of six types, the 
Pensacola has key-wind, and the Orlando 
bezel wind and both are automatic time- 
pieces, with polished brass, nickel, or gun- 
metal finish. . They have a 214-in. porcelain 
dial and beveled glass. The cowl-dash type 
has bezel wind and set and is finished in 
polished brass, nickel or gunmetal. This 
has the same diameter of dial which is of 
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The Thompson electric-operated dash 
clock 





porcelain construction. Another type is 
the Florida, which is wound, regulatea and 
set from the outside. The other two types 
are known as the Ocala, a key winder, and 
the Arcadia, a bezel winder. This clock 
has a jewel movement, and has a 2%-in. 
porcelain dial with beveled glass. All 
clocks are of the eight-day type. Water- 
bury Clock Co., Chicago. 


Keyless Rim Wind and Rim Set—Keyless 
rim wind and rim set clocks are made in a 
variety of types to meet practically every 
need. The most expensive one of the line 
is an eight-day clock selling for $22.50. 
There are other eight-day types which sell 
as low as $5. The $5 clock has a 244-in. 
dial, and is especially designed for Ford 
ears. It is known as the 4rd. There are 
several styles of the watch type selling as 
low as $2.50. ‘ Keyless Auto Clock Co., 
New York. 


Sessions Auto Clocks—Sessions clocks 
will be continued for 1917 in the same pat- 
terns as previous. Two of them are the 
eight-day type and two of the one-day type. 
The eight-day clocks are known as the Auto 
No. 2 and Auto No. 3, and sell for $5.60 


‘each, an increase of $1.35 over the old 


price. The No. 2 has outside wind and 





This Chelsea clock is wound and set 
from the front 








set, and may be regulated from the front 
without removing the movement. The case 
is made of heavy brass stock. It is espe- 
cially adapted for Ford cars. In the No. 3 
the face of the clock lies very close to the 
dash as no part need project for winding 
purposes. The movement is protected from 
injury by nickel-plated brass cap. The No. 
1 and No. 4 are one-day clocks, the former 
selling for $3.30 and the latter for $3.95, 
an increase of 80 cents and 95 cents re- 
spectively. The Sessions Clock Co., New 
York. 

Thompson Electric Clock—The Thomp- 
son clock is made to operate on either dry 
cells or storage battery of any voltage. The 
clock winds automatically at specific inter- 
vals, consuming a small amount of current. 
The clock is guaranteed to keep accurate 
time in all kinds of weather and under all 
conditions. The movement in the case be- 
ing mounted on spring cushions, all rattle 
and vibration is overcome. The price com- 
plete is $12. Thompson Electric Clock Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Boston Clock—The new models in the 
Boston line are two high grade eight-day 
types, one is designed for flush inset with 
stem wind and set at the front. It is only 
necessary to turn a knob to wind the clock, 
and to raise and turn the same knob to set 
the hands. The price of this clock is $22. 
The other type is stem wind and stem 
set at the side and is secured to the dash 
or cowl by screws through the back flange 
of the case. This sells for $22, $24 and $26, 
depending upon dial size. Chelsea Clock 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Spark Plugs 


(Continued from page 62) 


voltage without any mechanical damage or 
any reduction in its insulating property. It 
is said to withstand the electrical pressure 
five times as great as can be developed in 
a magneto or battery circuit. The shell of 
the Ford special has been shortened to con- 
form with recent designs of the Ford Motor 
Co. The two new types sell for $1 and the 
Jumbo Molite A. L. A. M., $1.25. Gibson- 
Hollister Mfg. Co., Jamaca Plain, Mass. 


Rotary Power Plug—The Randall Rotary 
Power plug has a multiple rotary spark, 
intensified by a condenser in the external 
part of the plug. The spark fires in a 
cavity. The mixture exploded in the spark 
cavity spurts out into the cylinder in a 
jet of flame, assuring ignition of the lean- 
est mixture it is claimed. The plug has a 
porcelain hood wrapped in tinfoil, the as- 
sembly being eontained in a steel shell. 
Randall Rotary Power Plug Co., Pittsburgh. 


Su-Dig and Twin-Tact—A special feature 
of the Su-Dig is that it gives two simulta- 
neous sparks in each cylinder. The Twin- 
Tact is two plugs in one or two separate 
systems. The insulating material is porce- 
lain. The Su-Dig plug has a special double 
electrode made to operate in series with 











Above—Waterbury. Center—Sessions. 
Below—K eyless 


the regular single spark plug, designed to 
give more power in both T and L-head mo- 
tors. The Twin-Tact provides for two 
separate systems of ignition. It has two 
separate insulated sparking points, each 
of which is connected to its own terminal 
post, therefore a spark may be obtained 
from either point. Price of each, $1.50. 
Superior Motor Power Co., New York. 


Master Calorite—A number of improve- 
ments are noted in the Master Calorite plug 
of 1917. The Calorite insulator has been 
increased in thickness to give greater 
strength and to resist accidental blows 
from the slipping of a wrench or some simi- 
lar tool. Calorite withstands heavy strain 
due to sudden changes of temperature. Reg- 
ular sizes sell for $1 each and the extra long 
and special size $1.25. Hartford Machine 
Serew Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Center Fire—This is the only style of 
plug made by this company, and the fea- 
ture of the plug is that it is said to be im- 
possible to short circuit it. These plugs 
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are designed and guaranteed for magneto 
and battery service, although literature of 
the manufacturer specifically says this plug 
must not be used on Elmore cars equipped 
with certain types of ignition as the points 
will burn away. Nothing but porcelain is 
used as an insulating material. No special 
plugs are made. The price of all sizes is 
$1, and when porcelain lined $1.25. Mil- 
waukee Auto Specialty Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Miscellaneous 


Harvey Springs—Harvey springs are de- 
signed for replacement purposes for all mod- 
els of cars. Harvey Spring Co., Racine, 
Wis. 

Knowlson’s Spring Spreader—To open 
the spring leaves for the purpose of insert- 
ing lubricant, there has been developed a 
device which operates like a mechanic’s 
vise. This has pointed ends which are in- 
serted between the leaves and when brought 
together by the screw are wedged between 
the leaves and spread the latter apart. 
Price $1.50. Spring Leaf Lubricator Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Myle-Mayker— A device to improve 
earburetion of cars is the Myle-Mayker and 
is designed especially for the Ford. It at- 
taches to the main intake of the Ford 
earbureter, and sells for $5. <A test last 
fall under A. A. A. supervision boosted the 
economy on a Ford 18.22 per cent. Myle- 
Mayker Co., Chicago. 


Spring Nut Locks—The type of nut lock 
designed for quick aplication and at the 
same time to provide a permanent lock for 
nuts is the spring nut lock which con- 
sists of a small steel stamping doubled, the 
hole in either end taking the bolt and the 
spreading action of the doubled metal, 
holding it in place against the threads. 
Spring Nut Lock Co., Chicago. 

Tobey Polish—That motor cars respond 
to treatment similar to that of high fin- 
ished furniture has been proven by the 
Tobey Furniture Co. of Chicago which for 
forty yrs. has produced a special furniture 
polish. This is now being marketed for 
motor cars. 

Oxy-Igniter Spark Plug—tThis is a por- 
celain spark plug of substantial design with 
the electrode terminating in a four-point 
fishhook from which the spark jumps to the 
closed end. Price, $1. Oxygenerator Co., 
Chicago. 

Savidge Light Transformer—An auto- 
matie switch throws all the current through 
one Ford headlight below a certain speed, 
thus giving one bright headlight instead 
of two dim ones. It is mounted in a water- 
tight box on the steering post directly under 
the wheel and has a dimming switch, so the 
lights may be turned down regardless of the 
position of the automatic switch. The 
Savidge light transformer is also provided 
with a connection for a spotlight. The in- 
stallation is extremely simple. Price, $6.5". 
Savidge Co., Indianapolis. 
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BUMPERS 














F you pay $1,000 for a motor car 
| and before the paint smell is off, 
the ribs of it get punched in by some 
misjudging—you know what you call 
him — you blame yourself for not 
having bought a bumper. Should 
you not blame the maker? He can 
afford to give you $5 worth of pro- 
tection on a $1,000 purchase. Own- 
ers should demand bumpers. 


Hartford Bump Absorber—The Hartford 
bump absorber has only been on the mar- 
ket a few months but is already being sold 
in thousands, so it is claimed. It is now 
regular equipment on the Pathfinder car. 
It is a massive steel guard able to with- 
stand a terrific blow and still it retains 
lines pleasing to the eye. It has two bump 
absorbing loop springs on each side which 
reduce the shock of the collision to a con- 
siderable extent. A recoil of 6 to 8 in. is 
possible. The construction is on the prin- 
ciple of the leaf spring giving great flex- 











































































































































































































































































































ibility. It is made adjustable to different 
widths of frame by a special clip which 
supports the leaves in the center. It is 
provided with a universal bracket and is 
fastened to the frame without the necessity 
of drilling. The iarge car type with three 
leaves cost $12. The medium car type with 
two leaves $10, and the Ford type, $8. Ed- 
ward V. Hartford, Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 


American Bumpers—American bumpers 
are made of the spring-leaf type, the dia- 
mond type, and the channel type. They 
are not only strong in their construction 
but are heavily finished in baked enamel 
and heavily nickeled over copper plating. 
The special Ford type has a unique support 
which fastens in a U-shaped bracket to the 
front end of the frame. American Brass 
Foundry Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lyon Resilient Spring—The Lyon resi- 
lient spring bumper is made up in two parts 
and is of leaf spring construction. The 
front cross leaves are fastened together by 
clips and are thus adjustable for any width 


























of frame. The springs are rigidly con- 
nected to the frame without drilling. Metal 
Stamping Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Harroun Bar Type—The Harroun bumper 
is built with a heavy cross bar across the 
front and is given a recoil action by two 
spiral springs operating on the arms which 
reach to the frame. It is fitted with uni- 
versal brackets for adoption to all types of 
ears. Prices range from $10 to $13 depend- 
ing on the finish. The Turner Brass Works, 
Sycamore, [11. 


Halladay Bumpers—The 1917 line of 
Halladay bumpers includes several new 
types. The improved universal bumper has 
a U-bar and recoil is provided by inclosed 
coil springs within the brackets which lead 
to the frame. These brackets are provided 
with a rocker plate which enable them to 
conform with frame extension. This is 
also made with a diamond bar. The special 
bumper is the same as the universal, but 
designed for cars with open channel frame 
ends. The Simplex bumper has diamond, 





Above left—Bull Dog spring bumper. Above right-—One of the Auto Parts Mfg. Co. bumpers. Lower left—Safety 


with U bar. 


Lower rvight—Holliday with round bar 




















Above—The Grossman spring-type Evergood. 


Lower left—One type of Buckeye 


bumper. Lower right—The Sager spring-type with universal bracket 


channel, round, and spring bars, and is at- 
tached by means of two stirrups, passing 
outwardly over the bumper connection and 
bolted to the body. In these, as in the 
others, the plunger mechanism is entirely 
closed. L. P. Halladay Co., Streator, Ill. 


Kimball Bumper—The Kimball bumper 
is an extra strong spring type with very 
attractive lines, so built that it will not be- 
come loose and rattle. In the type with 
black bar and nickel or brass tees, the cost 
is $15, and in all nickel or brass finish, $18. 
Simplicity is evident inasmuch as the only 
working parts which could possible need 
replacement are the bumper socket, plung- 
er, crossed T, cap nut, and spring. C. P. 
Kimball & Co., Chicago. 


Gemco End-Thrust Types—The Gemco 
Model K end-thrust bumper is made with 
diamond leaf spring and U-shaped bars. 
They sell at prices ranging from $6 to $9.50. 
They are of the type which take the recoil 
on a coil spring which is inclosed in a dust- 
tight plunger. These are built as the Gemco 
Special bumper with a universal: bracket 
which is applicable to practically all makes 
of cars. The Gemco Special also is pro- 
vided with this toothed hinge. Gemco 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Safety Bumper—Safety bumpers are be- 
ing continued at the same price as hereto- 
fore, namely, $4.95 for black enamel and 
$5.95 for nickel finish. This is of the solid 
cross bar type, the bars being made of the 
best cold rolled steel. The arms are mallea- 
ble iron castings, and the bumper complete 
weighs approximately 17 lb. It is made in 
three styles, the Model R being for cars 
with dropped front spring hangers, the 
Model F for Ford use, and the Model SC 
for Saxon four or six, or the Chevrolet 490. 
Safety Mfg. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Sager Bumpers—Sager bumpers are made 
for front or rear application in a variety of 
types. The rear bumper can be attached 
to three-quarter elliptic springs and has a 
universal adjustment. With compensating 
springs to prevent breakage of car springs 
under severe impact. There are two types 
of spring steel bumpers for universal ap- 
plication. The Sager protection bumper is 
a type having a long extension arm with a 
long spring suspension to prevent damage 
to the ear. Internal coil spring plunger 
types are made with universal brackets and 
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American all-spring bumper, a Gemco 
with adjustable brackets and a spring 
job from the Metal Stamping Co. 


with diamond, half-diamond, and U-shape 
bars. There are special fittings for Cadil- 
lac, Reo, Pierce-Arrow, Packard, Cunning- 
ham, Franklin, and Saxon Six. J. H. Sager 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bull Dog Spring Bumper—The Bull-Dog 
spring bumper is composed of an L-cross 
bar supported to the frame by means of a 
U-spring. This spring is designed to effec- 
tively eliminate shock when an obstruction 
is encountered. There is a universal brack- 
et which permits application to practically 
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all makes of cars. The bumper for large 
ears sells for $5.50, and the special Ford 
size for $4.50. The Toledo Cable Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Rubber Cushion Fender—The Howe rub- 
ber cushion fender is made of best spring 
steel into which is fastened a heavy rubber 
cushion. The spring steel cross bar is in 
the form of a shallow U and the rubber is 
fitted into the front of this, giving a com- 
bination springing from the rubber and the 
steel. It is supported to the frame exten- 
sion of the car on a universal bracket, and 


- made in two sizes, selling for $12 and $15. 


The Auto Cushion Fender Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Buckeye Bumper—Rails for Buckeye 
bumpers are made jin channel, diamond- 
channel, single spring, triple spring, dou- 
ble-spring and round styles. The diamond- 
rail is very rigid and at the same time very 
light inasmuch as it is hollow and fitted 
with a wood insert throughout its entire 
length. Particular attention is called to 
the triple-spring type which has main and 
front leaves with 2-in. face made of 80- 
point carbon steel. Central Brass & Fix- 
ture Co., Springfield, Ohio. 


Badger—The new Badger side frame 
bumper is equipped with brackets that can 
be attached to the car frame without mak- 
ing mechanical changes of any kind or drill- 
ing holes. The thrust of collision impact is 
taken up on four different points, each one 
reinforcing the other. The line is com- 
pleted with leaf spring bumpers of various 
types, a Simplex bumper for certain makes 
of cars, a Presto bumper with solid clamp- 
ing bracket, and other types, including 
those for rear fitting. Auto Parts Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Ever Good Bumpers—The Ever Good line 
is composed of a variety of types with all 
kinds of fittings for every car. One of the 
leaders is the double spring bumper con- 
structed with two bars made from high- 
earboned steel springs. They will stand 
great depression and return to their normal 
shape. Special types are made for Frank- 
lin, Ford, Packard, Dodge and Chevrolet 
490 cars. The bumpers range in price from 
$6.50 to $14. Emil Grossman Mfg. Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Rubber cushion fender and a Turner Brass Works offering 
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OTORISTS throughout the coun- 

try have saved themselves thou- 
sands of dollars by the use of speed- 
ometers. So, too, cities have taken 
like amounts away from motorists by 
the use of the same instrument. They 
register equally well on the owner’s 
car or the policeman’s motorcycle. 
The effect of it all, however, is to 
minimize reckless driving. Could we 
call the speedometer a life saver? 


Stewart Products—The Stewart speed- 
ometer is continued in its several different 
forms. One of the most popular types is 
the combination speedometer and cowl 
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The Warner magnetic type for flush 
mounting 


board tor use on Fords. The complete 
equipment sells for $11.25. The cowl board 
is made of metal and is furnished in bright 
black enamel. The speedometer furnished 
with the cowl board is fitted with a nickel 
flange which serves to hold the instrument 
in place. Another special for Fords lists 
for $¥. Both the Stewart and Warner in- 
struments are built on the magnetic prin- 
ciple. Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corp., 
Chicago. 

Van-Sicklen Instrument—Van-Sicklen is 
continuing all 1916 types. A very material 

















change has been made in the flexible shaft. 
There has been substituted for the old style 
of multicoil that was used the first 8 
months in 1916, a 16-strand piano wire of 
flexible cord, made by the S. 8S. White 
Dental Mfg. Co. Slight advances have 
been made in prices to cover additional 
material cost. The Van-Sicklen speed- 
ometer is air driven. There is a speed dial 
and in the chamber of this lies a calebrated 
disk. This serves to vary the amount of 
air reaching the fan on the speed dial at 
various speeds, and gives a very accurate 
registration of the speed. The dial is held 
back against the air by means of a hair 
spring. The Van-Sicklen Co., Elgin, Il. 
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Above—One of the Waltham instruments. 
Below—A Van Sicklen air-operated type 
for flush mounting 





Veeder Odometers—The form K_ hub- 
odometer is a positive mileage reporter 
which is attached to the hub of a car. It 
is sealed on the hub in place of the regular 
hub cap and cannot be removed without the 
owner’s knowledge. The price, complete, 
is $20. The form K hubodometers are built 
for use on Fords and sell for $15 complete. 
The odometer may be attached either to 
the left or right hub, but the left is recom- 
mended, inasmuch as it is less liable to hit 
on the curb. The form B odometer is 
operated by spur gears fastened to the 
wheel, and the odometer together with its 
gear is supported on a bracket adjacent 
to the driving gear. This may also be had 
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A Stewart magnetic speedometer with 
black dial and white letters 


with a flexible cable allowing dash instal- 
lation of the odometer. The Veeder chron- 
odometer is a combination of total and trip 
odometer and a substantial clock proving 
for cowl board attachment. The Form K 
sells for $20 for large zars, and $15 for 
Fords, the Form B for $10, the Form D for 
$20, and Chronodometer for $50, complete. 
Veeder Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Spedindicators — The new Sears-Cross 
spedindtcators for 1917 are the Model 
F. C. M., and the cowl-dash type. The old 
models, namely, the F-15, FF-16 and F C 
M B are continued for 1917. Prices remain 
the same. The cowl-dash type is a com- 








The Standard cowl board and speedometer for Fords. This is a new product of this 
maker 





The Veeder hub odometer, showing sealed 
lock 


plete speedometer and dash equipment for 
use on Ford cars. This cowl dash can also 
be used for the installation of ammeters, 
clocks, dashlight and so on. The speedom- 
eter is set flush and is finished in bright 
nickle trim, and the cowl dash is covered 
with durable imitation black leather. There 
are brackets on each end of the board 
which are made to fit firmly into place un- 
der the windshield frame. The price of 
this complete equipment is $12. The model 
F. C. M. B. designed for use on the Chev- 
rolet 4-90 and the Saxon four-cylinder is 
furnished so that it fits in the filler board 
on the left side of the car, when used on 
the Chevrolet. For installation on the 
Saxon it is installed on the center of the 
filler board. Swivel drives are furnished 
with each instrument, and the cost com- 
plete is $12. The model F-15 and FF-16 
are also built for use on Fords and sell at 
$8 and $10 respectively. Sears-Cross Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Standard Instruments—Standard is mak- 
ing a new rear drive speedometer for 1917. 
This is model 210 and it is for instrument 
board installation without need of an angle 
joint ahead. It has the Adair centrifugal 





One of the Johns-Manville dash-mounted 
instruments 


governor and all the Standard advantages 
of even scale and accuracy of the sliding 
weight governors which are said to be more 
sensitive to slight speed changes. The in- 
strument has a 10,000 season and 100-mile 
trip register both of which register with 
backward or forward movement of the car. 
The model F-347 speedometer, which is the 
component part of the F-500 combination 
speedometer and instrument board, was 
first marketed in the fall of 1916. These 
replace the model F-330 and F-355, which 
will be drawn off the market. The moni- 
eoil flexible shafting, made from Krupp 
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plano wire and tempered under a secret 
process, is retained. The only change in 
the odometers is an increase in the gauge 
of the star wheels. Mechanical details in 
the rest of the instrument have been 
slightly refined. Standard Thermometer 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Waltham Instrument— The principles 
that have been applied to this speedometer 
are extremely simple, in fact so simple as 
to be fool-proof, so it is claimed. Special 
attention has been given to the flexible 
driving shaft which is made of special 
heat-treated nickel steel said to be prac- 
tically indestructible. The Waltham speed- 
ometer is not affected by the extremes of 
heat, cold, altitude and climate. The speed 
dial and odometer figures are legible both 
from the driver’s seat and from the ton- 
neau of the car. The Packard Motor Car 
Co. has adopted and is using a Waltham 
speedometer for standard equipment on its 
1917 cars. Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass. 


Multometer—The Hamilton Multometer 
is an instrument designed for the accurate 
determination of the mileage and gasoline 
and oil consumption, tire mileage ad- 
justment recorded every 500 and 1000 
miles, a speed indicator with a 75 m.p.h. 
maximum and a trip and season mileage 
register, all on one instrument. It is really 
made up of thirteen odometers operated in 
sequence by a series of pawls which keep 
a continuous record of thirteen elements. 
The casing may be turned so that any of 
the odometers may be turned into view in 
the dial, or these may be thrown completely 
out of operation. A single cable from the 
front wheels drives the pawls which, in 
turn, operate one odometer at a time. It is 
made by the Hamilton Corp., Lancaster, 
Pa., by the makers of Hamilton watches. 


Miscellaneous 


Boyce Moto-Meter—A motor tempera- 
ture indicator which has been successfully 
marketed for many years and which has 
at present become stock equipment on 
a number of high-grade cars, is the Boyce 
Moto-Meter. This is a special thermom- 
eter arranged to be fitted to the radiator 
cap with its bulb coming in contact with 
the air above the water level of the radi- 
ator. Temperature of the air and water 
vapor depends on the temperature of the 
water in the cooling system, and as the 
heat of the latter is an indication of the 
operating condition of the motor, the in- 
dication on the thermometer gives ample 
warning to the driver of any untoward 
conditions. Moto-Meter Co., New York. 


Keystone Tire Accessories — Imperial 
blow-out patches and tire boots in a num- 
ber of styles as well as complete tube re- 
pair material such as no-cement patches, 
vuleanizing fluid and so on are manufac- 
tured by the Keystone Rubber Mfg. ©. 
of Pennsylvania, Erie, Pa. 
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T the present time there are prac- 

tically no cars built without 
windshields. There are many owners 
of old cars, however, who desire to 
modernize them and many Ford 
owners who want something better 
than they have. This field creates 
a steady demand for stock types of 
windshields. 


Troy Triple Perfection—There is an en- 
tirely new Troy closed body shield for 1917. 
This is known as the Troy Triple Perfec- 
tion, for the three-piece shield, and the 
Troy Double Perfection for the two-piece 
shield. The improvements on these ma- 
chines are drop forged side members, 
which contain the full assembly of the 
shield, making it possible to install the 
shield and the opening of the body with- 
out any cutting. There is a combination 
upper segment which contains a rubber to 
close out the weather at the top of the 
upper main section. There is a telescoping 
fence to close the lower section at the bot- 
tom. Sliding trunnions allow the lower sec- 
tion to be raised off the fence and operated 
to any position for ventilation. There are 
beads on the ends of both main sections for 
the rubber to strike against, thus keeping 
out water. The Troy Carriage Sunshade 
Co., Troy, O. 


Banker Windshield—A new Banker prod- 
uct is now being used as standard equip- 
ment on a number of higher priced cars. 
This shield is of the rain vision, ventilat- 
ing, one-man top, and can be supplied in 
either the straight or slanting styles. The 
slanting type slopes at a 10-degree angle. 
The glass is 14-in. Pittsburgh plate, set in 
the best grade of channel rubber. This 
shield is so constructed that the upper light 
of glass overlaps the lower one about 1 in. 
The makers have also just placed on the 
market a new commercial car shield, which, 
as in the new passenger-car type, is of the 
friction tinge type. By a slight turn of 
the wing nuts the folds can be adjusted to 
any angle desired for rain vision or venti- 
iating. Banker Windshield Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Gemco Windshield— The Gemeo rain 
vision ventilating windshield is made for 
1915, 1916 and 1917 Ford ears. Both the 
upper and lower glass can be set in any 
position. When set in the rain vision posi- 
tion the driver has an unobstructed view 
of the road and at the same time is pro- 
tected from the storm. The ventilating 
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plete, $16. Gemco Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
position keeps a constant circulation of cool 
air in the front of the car. The price, com- 
The Columbus Type—One of the new 
Columbus windshields has the feature of 
an overlapping glass which does away with 
the use of a rubber dam between the glasses 
in stormy weather. The upper frame can 
also be pushed farther out for rain vision 














One of the Banker rain-vision ventilating 
types 
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The Gemco shield for use on Fords 
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One of the late type Columbus shields 


purposes on account of this overlapping. 
The Columbus Auto Parts Co., Columbus, O. 


Motor Products Jobbers—The new 
Motor Products Corp., which succeeds the 
Diamond Mfg. Co., Vanguard Mfg. Co., 
Rands Mfg. Co., and Superior Mfg. Co., 
offers several jobbing types, although the 
great quantity of its production goes into 
ear manufacture. There is an adjustable 
type for 1915, 1916 and 1917 Ford cars 
which lists at $12.50, complete with 
brackets and cross bars. This cross bar 
is fitted with a rubber filler strip which 
comes in contact with the lower frame and 
makes the shield weatherproof when closed. 
Another advantage is that the holes in the 
brackets are oblong so that the shield may 
be attached without filing the holes in the 
body. There is a zig-zag type made for 
1913 and 1914 Ford cars which sells for 
$15. Motor Products Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Rear-Seat Shield—The J. H. Tonneau 
Shield can be readily attached to any car. 
It is designed to give the protection of the 
closed ear in the rear seats when it is 
needed. The shield fastens on to brackets 
on the backs of the front seats and when 
in use folds up compactly against the seat 
backs.» The model A of metal, finished in 
black with nickel or brass trimmings, sells 
for $55. The model A in mahogany, ready 
to attach, sells for $60. There is also a 
model C for small cars, which is provided 
with extension arms and aproning to make 
a tight inclosure. This comes ready to 
attach at $20. J. H. Tonneaa Shield Co., 
New York. 


Powers Anti-Draft Shield—Between the 
top and the windshield of every Ford car 
there is a gap, and this shield is designed to 
close it. The shield is made of 32-oz. 
enamelled rubber duck with strong spring 
clips, which fasten to the windshield, and 
with curtain fasteners and eyelets which 
attach it to the top. It may be installed in 
5 min. and removed or replaced in 30 sec. 
It is adjustable and fits any Ford car. 
Price, $15 a dozen. Powers Mfg. Co., Cin- 
einati, Ohio. 


Miscellaneous 


One-Nite Carbon Remover — Diedrick 
One-Nite carbon remover is a mixture of 
essential oils that is said to dissolve all 
carbon in cylinders overnight. It does not 
have an unpleasant odor and easy starting 
in the morning is one of the features 
claimed. The price is $1 per can, which 
contains a sufficient quantity for cleaning 
a four- or six-cylinder motor twice. H. W. 
Deidrick, Chicago. 


Wilmo Manifold—A special manifold by 
which the exhaust heat of the engine is 
carried around the intake manifold, thus 
warming up the latter to improve carbu- 
retion for the sake of economy and better 
starting is the Wilmo Manifold. This 
replaces the ordinary intake and exhaust 
manifold and special models are produced 
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Troy triple-action, J H tonneau shicld and one of the Motor Products jobbers’ shields 


for the more common models of cars. A 
recent test under A. A. A. observation has 
shown remarkable increase in economy 
from its use. This is made by the Gillette 
Motor Co., Mishawaka, Ind., and marketed 
by the Whittier Sales Co., Chicago. 


Misto-Kleen—A spray polishing outfit is 
the Misto-Kleen by which dust and dirt is 
removed and polish put on the body by a 
special liquid and spray pump. A com- 
panion polisher is the Misto-Cloth, with 
which the polishing operation is done. 
Crew-Levick Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prime-Ur—A priming device designed 
to give easy starting by the injection of an 
exceedingly rich mixture is the Imperial 
Prime-Ur. This consists of a small pump 
in connection with the gasoline line and 
manifold such that fuel is drawn from the 
former and injected to the latter by an 
up-and-down stroke of a small dash pump. 
The installation is simple. Imperial Brass 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Van Cleef Specialties—Rubber cements 
for tire repairs, puncture and cut fillers, 
engine enamel, valve grinding compounds 
and radiator seals are among the Dutch 
Brand Products, one of the features being 
the 2 in 1 tread filler which is put up in 
tube form for easy application to cuts in 
treads. Van Cleef Bros., Chicago. 


Auto-Kleen—A body polishing prepara- 
tion called Auto-Kleen is designed to be 
used in conjunction with Simons polish 
paste. The paste is applied, leaving a film 
on the surface which is brought to a bril- 
liant finish with Auto-Kleen. Price is 50c 
per can. Simons Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Higgins Springs—Springs for replace- 
ment purposes are carried under the 
name of Higgins. These are featured by 
the absence of the center bolt and by in- 
ter-leaf lubrication. Higgins Spring & 
Axle Co., Racine, Wis. 


Tire-Doh — Tire-Doh products comprise 
a complete line of tire repair supplies, pol- 
ishes, top and leather dressings, and so on. 
Tire-Doh itself is designed for filling punc- 
tures and cuts in casings, and has been on 
the market for 6 yrs. Atlas Auto Supply 
Co., Chieago. 





HERE has been an unusual activity re- 
A cently in fuel feed systems. The new 
ones involve, like the Stewart, a supple- 
mentary fuel tank which may be mounted 


- on the back of the dash or other conveni- 


ent part and from which gasoline is fed 
directly by gravity to the carburetor and 
in which a float level is maintained. This 
permits the fuel to be carried at a lower 
level than the carbureter. 


Stewart Vacuum Tank—The stewart 
vacuum gasoline system comprises a small 
round tank, divided into two chambers, an 
upper and a lower. The upper chamber is 
connected to the intake manifold while an- 
other pipe connects it with the main gas- 
oline supply tank. The lower chamber is 
connected with the ecarbureter. The in- 
take strokes of the motor create a vacuum 
in the upper chamber of the tank and this 
vacuum draws gasoline trom the supply 
tank. Through a float valve principle the 
gasoline is allowed to flow into the lower 
chamber keeping it filled to a certain level 
at all times. Price is $10. Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corp., Chicago. 


Church System—Transfer of fuel fron’ 
the main tank to the auxiliary tank is 
maintained by an automatically regulated 
pressure produced by the compression and 
explosion pressure in one cylinder. This is 
obtained through a check valve usually 
mounted in place of the petcock in the rear 
evlinder. Pressure thus obtained is trans- 
mitted to the main fuel tank and gasoline 
is forced to the auxiliary tank in the same 
way that fuel is forced directly to the car- 
bureter in the conventional pressure sys- 
tem. The system is arranged so the ordi- 
nary maximum pressure is not 144 pounds 
per square in., and is independent of the 
degree of vacuum in the manifold. Auto- 
matie Carbureter Co., Chicago. 


Carter Automatic Gravity Tank—Supply 
of a constant uniform flow of fuel into the 
earbureter from the rear tank is accomp- 
lished in the Carter system by automat- 
ically pumping the gasoline from the main 
tank to a supplementary tank, whence it 


Gravity Feed Systems 


is fed by gravity to the carbureter. The 
Carter tank contains but three main 
parts and there are no adjustments re- 
quired. It comprises a chamber with a 
capacity of about 1 pint and connected 
to it is a simple diaphragm pump operated 
by engine suction which lifts the fuel from 
the main tank. The level in the Carter 
tank is maintained by a float. Price $10. 
Carter Carbureter Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Heco Vacuum Fuel System—One of the 
latest of the fuel feed systems is the Heco, 
which is operated by suction from the in- 
take manifold. The operating portion is 
embodied in a small tank placed under the 
hood. The tank has an upper and lower 
chamber, the upper being the operating 
chamber and containing the _ control 
mechanism, which consists of a float sur- 
rounded by an inverted cup. There is bui 
one valve and that is mechanically ope 
rated, inclosed in the connection between 
the upper and lower chamber. When the 
float is down the valve is closed. The in- 
verted cup controls the positive action of 
the float by passing and retaining suction 
by the action of the liquid which pe- 
riodically seals its lower and open end. 
The lower chamber is connected to the at 
mosphere by a vent tube which controls 
the gasoline level and maintains atmos 
pherie pressure in its chamber. This wil! 
be described more in detail in a later issue. 
Heinze Electrie Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sparton Vacuum System — When the 
Spartan vacuum tank and carbureter are 
entirely empty, 20 seconds running wit! 
the starter will fill them. With the throt- 
tle open it turns the gasoline over to the 
carbureter as soon as it gets it, and does 0! 
wait for a full tank. With a closed throt 
tle it does not empty until it gets a ful! 
upper tank. This entirely new system !5 
furnished with compression couplings, and 
there is no soldering or flanging of pi)°s 
necessary to install it. The price comp!‘ 
is $10. Sparks-Withiagton Co., Jacks), 
Mich. 
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TILITY — The Utility is an exhaust 

footrest heater, the exhaust pipe be- 
ing just cut ahead of the muffler and a 
flexible tube carries the exhaust gases into 
the heater. One model fits all cars except 
Fords. The size for Fords sells for $7.50 
and for other cars $15. The largest size 
measures 28% in., and has 5 ft. of flexible 
tubing; the exhaust fittings on the smaller 
model measures 19% in. It has 3 ft. of flex- 
ible tubing. The heater itself takes the 
place of the ordinary footrest, being cylin- 
drical in shape and having a series of per- 
forations over its entire length. There is a 
protective metal shield to prevent scoreh- 
ing of shoes and clothing. In installing, 
it is only necessary to bore a 1-in. hole in 
the exhaust pipe and to drill two 14-in. 
holes in the floor boards. This process can 
be accomplished in from one-half to three- 
quarters of an hour. The regulating valve 
controlling the heat is at the end of the 
flexible tube, where it joins the heater. 
This heater may be left in place the year 
around. It is made by the Hill Pamp 
Valve Co., Chicago. 

Perfection—Perfection heaters are made 
in several sizes and at prices ranging from 
$15 to $25. The type A heater is installed 
flush with the floor and sells for $25, while 
the type B, which is a vertical type, is espe- 
cially adaptable for commercial cars and 
sells at the same price. The type B is a 
footrest heater and in addition to the three 
mentioned, there are seven other types now 
being marketed. The floor space required 
for the type A is 8% by 12% in., and 4% in. 
clearance below the floor is necessary. The 
top of the heater is aluminum and the heat 
control lever is built in the floor plate. The 
type AB is identical with type A except 
that heat control is a separate unit and 
may be located so that the chauffeur can 
turn the heat on or off as desired. In the 
type B the heating tubes are protected by 
a perforated metal housing and the heat 
control is separate and may be located at 
a point convenient to the driver. It is 
designed especially for commercial cars. 
Type C is similar to type B, only smaller. 
The type D is a footrest heater, designed 
for use in either open or closed cars, with 
heat control separate. With oxidized brass 
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This shows the relative location of parts 
in the type A Perfection heater 








The upper sketch is that of the Clark 
heater and the lower the Lehman heater, 
both of which burn a special fuel 





Ottofy heater showing how the manifold 

is jacketed to generate heat which is 

carried to the radiator in the back of 
the car 
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housing it sells for $25 and with enameled 
steel $20. The type F, which is for Ford 
ears, sells at $15. In installing the Perfec- 
tion heater, a small hole is cut in the ex- 
haust pipe ahead of the muffler. A butter- 
fly valve having the same radius as the 
exhaust pipe is placed over the hole and 
the flexible tube connected between the 
valve leads back to the position of the 
heater in the floor of the car making a simi- 
lar connection to the heater inlet. It is 
made by the Perfection Spring Service Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mac—tThe Mac heater for Fords is made 
in three sizes, one type being a large front 
compartment heater which, including cut- 
out and whistle, sells for $15, another 
for heating the rear compartment only, 
sells for $10, and a smaller heater for the 
front compartment, but without the cut-out 
and whistle, also sells for $10. Heat is 
taken from the exhaust pipe and insulation 
is said to be an easy matter. The Mae 
heater is made by Edward McClintock, 221 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dayton—The Dayton heater measures 24 
in. long, 444 in. wide and 414 in. deep and 
may be placed in any convenient point in 
the car. It is made of pressed steel and all 
seams and joints are welded which gives 
rigidity and also proof against leakage of 
gas fumes. The heater is constructed of 
two steel boxes, the inner box being of 
heavier gage metal than the outer, and 
there are three partitions. Since the heater 
is 24 in. long and the partitions run length- 
wise in the heater, the heat travels 6 ft. on 
the inside of the inner box before being dis- 
charged. The outer box is made with a 
%4 in. space on all sides and is lined with 
1% in. asbestos paper. There is a % inch 
air space between the inner and outer boxes 
and this air space communicates with a row 
of holes along the front edge which allows 
the fresh air to pass in and forces the hot 
air into the car. It is made by the Dayton 
Welding Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Dunco—The Dunco heater is simple in 
construction, easily controlled and not like- 
ly to get out of order in ordinary use. This 
heater is provided with fresh air inlets 
into the heating chamber and attached 
to the end of the device is a flexible, 
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metal hose that leads the heated air into an 
oblong chamber which may be placed wher- 
ever desired either flush with the floor of 
the car or in the vertical panel under the 
seat. Forward motion of the car forces 
fresh air through the inlets of the heater 
and up to the register, while at the same 
time the greater speed of the engine fur- 
nishes more heat to warm the increased 
flow of air. The maker of this heater lays 
stress on the fact that it furnishes ventila- 
tion as well as heat and that the register 
never gets hot enough to scorch robes or 
clothing. Installation is a matter of a 
few hours and the price is $20. It is made 
by the Dunkirk Corp., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Konserv—The Konserv is an electric 
heater made in three styles for which cur- 
rent is supplied by the regular electric 
system of the car. It is designed to give 
a steady heat, but does not get hot enough 
to burn or scorch. It is finished in nickel, 
and the three sizes are 14 in., 22 in. and 
34 in., the prices respectively being $5, $6 
and $6.50. There also is an electric heater 
designed to keep the engine and radiator 
warm when the ear is left in a cold garage. 
It is placed under the hood. In one design, 
current may be taken from a 110-volt light- 
ing socket and in another a combination 
is found that may be used either on 110-volt 
or 6-volt battery circuit. Current consump- 
tion is 100 watts per hour and the price of 
the first one mentioned is $5 and the second 
$7.50. They are made by the Konserv Elec- 
tric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Radio—This exhaust heater is somewhat 
improved over last year, the main change 
being in material used for construction, 
sheet steel having taken the place of cast 
iron, which reduces the weight and mate- 
rially adds to the heating efficiency. The 
heater measures 14% by 5 by 3in. Heat is 
controlled by a lever at the side. Installa- 
tion is a job for a mechanic and requires 
from 1 to 2 hours. The price is $8 and it is 
made by the Milwaukee Specialty Co., 705 
Chestnut street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ottofy—In this exhaust heater a jacket 
is placed around the exhaust pipe and cold 
air entering from the front, due to the mo- 
tion of the car, is driven back and delivered 
to both the front and rear compartments of 
the car. There is a shutter by means of 
which the entrance of cold air may be shut 
off, and this is controlled from the driver’s 
seat. Use of this is made until the pipe be- 
comes hot, this usually requiring about one- 
half block of running. The heater is at- 
tached under the hood and the tubing car- 
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This shows the attachments and regula- 
tion of the Utility footrest heater 





The kK. P. footrest heater is swiveled the 
same as any ordinary footrest 


ries the heated air back to the registers in 
the front and rear compartments. In the 
event that the car is to be kept warm while 
not in motion, it is only necessary to keep 
the engine running and the fan will blow 
the hot air through the tubing into the ear. 
The price of this heater with attachments 
for roadsters is $10, for touring cars $15, 
for Ford roadsters $5, and Ford touring 
$7.50. It is made by the Ottofy Auto Heater 
Co., 3183 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Bridgeford—tThis heater is made of steel 
with asbestos in the bottom and fastens on 
the floor board at two points. It utilizes 





Konserv electric 
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This shows the method of attaching the Peerless hot water heater 


to any water-cooled engine 


or rear compartment. 


heater for keeping the engine warm and the radia- 
tor from freezing in a cold garage 





the exhaust from the engine for heating 
purposes and may be installed in the front 
It is only necessary 
to cut two small holes in the floor boards 
for the pipes to pass through, the heater 
itself lying above the floor. The front part 
of the heater lays flush with the floor and 
the other side is about 2 in. high, the form 
being that of a wedge. The heater may be 
removed in warm weather and it is not nec- 
essary to plug the exhaust pipe as the pip- 
ing may be removed from the clamp that 
fits over the drilled hole in the exhaust pipe 
and the clamp turned so that the openings 
in it and the pipe do not meet and then 
retightened. It sells for $3.50 and is made 
by the Home Light Co., 3353 Milwaukee 
avenue, Chicago. 


Peerless—This is a hot water heater 
which derives its heat from the water cir- 
culation or cooling agent of the engine. The 
inlet and outlet pipes leading from the ra- 
diator to the engine are tapped and piping 
leads back to the two heaters, one in the 
front and one in the rear compartment as 
shown in the illustration. The heat radiat- 
ing surfaces are constructed of copper and 
the air chamber is of heavy zine, lined with 
asbestos and over all is a cover bf a very 
thin sheet metal. Hot water is taken 
from the water jacket of the cylinders near- 
est the dash and is circulated through tke 
heater from whence it returns to the bot- 
tom of the radiator. The flow of water is 
controlled by a stop cock on the intake line. 
These heaters are made in two sizes, the 
No. 1 having six tubes and selling for $35, 
and the No. 2 eight tubes, selling for $40. 
It is made by the Peerless Radiator Co., 
Ine., Gibbs, Idaho. 


K. P. Footrest—This is a footrest type of 
heater connected with the exhaust pipe. 
Three styles are made, the model A being 
all brass and highly finished in nickel, sell- 
ing at $25. This comes in any length up 
to 40 in., and is swivelled the same as the 
ordinary footrest. The model B is made in 
the same pattern as the model A. It has 
malleable iron brackets and a steel foot- 
rail and sells for $7.50. The model C is 


without this swivel feature and sells for 
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Attachments and control of the Bailey heater 














Above is the Mac auto heater and below 
the Bridgeford 


$12.50. All models are adaptable to any 
make of car and are easily attached. The 
heat may be regulated and it requires ap- 
proximately 4 min. after the heat is turned 
on for the heater to become warm. It is 
made by the K. P. Mfg. Co., 254 West 
Fifty-fourth street, New York. 


Bailey—The Bailey heater makes use of 
a register, placed in the floor of the car and 
containing a series of coils through which 
the exhaust gas is passed. A flexible pipe 
is used to connect the heater with the ex- 
haust pipe. The price is $15 and it is made 
by the Riverside Machine Works, New- 
castle, Pa. 


Mason Thermo—The feature of this 
heater is that it has a thermostat to regu- 
late the temperature. It is 28 in. long and 
4 in. wide and rests on top of the floor so 
that no eutting is necessary to install it. 
A V-shaped hole is cut in the exhaust pipe 
between the engine and the muffler and at- 
tachment is made by clamping a brass cou- 
pling over this hole. Three holes are bored 
in the floor opposite the openings at the 
bottom of the heater for pipe attachments. 
The heater is made of cast iron with black 
enamel finish and sells for $10. There is 
also one made of bronze, nickel-plated, at 
$15. It is made by the Cox Brass Mfg. Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Clark—tThis is a heater which uses ear- 
bon brick coal for fuel. The outer cover- 
ing of the heater is usually of carpet and 
the coal which is inserted in a drawer at 
the side will burn for several hours. These 
heaters are constructed of bronze steel, as- 
bestos lined and several sizes range in price 
from $1.50 to $10. The fuel of these heaters 
sells at various prices from 60 cents a 
dozen bricks up. 


J. M.—This is a footrest heater with a 
water jacket around the exhaust passage 
and the heater itself is a long cylinder 
through the center of which is found the 
water jacket. The exhaust from the engine 
is diverted and the amount of heat may 
be controlled by opening or closing a valve 
in the exhaust line. It is made by the J. M. 
Shock Absorber Co., 210 South Seventeenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Autocraft-Bovey—This heater taps the 


heat from the exhaust by use of a device 
similar to a cut-out, conveys it to the heater 
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through-a flexible steel tube, passes it 
through three radiation tubes and radiates 
it to all parts of the car. A dash lever reg- 
ulates the amount of heat given off by this 
device. The coils carrying the heat are sus- 
pended within the body of the heater and 
there is no danger of burning or scorching 
the clothing or robes, since these are amply 
protected. It sells for $25 to $35 and is 
made by the Craftsman Motor Corp., 2815 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


Lehman—These heaters are made in a 
variety of styles and sizes, each burning 
a special line of coal. The fuel is in the 
form of bricks and gives off no flame, gas, 
odor or smoke. The method of starting the 
fire is by heating the brick by coal fire. 
Most of the styles are carpet covered with 
the ends finished in brass. One model, 
which is self-ventilating, is oval-shaped, 14 
in. long, weighs 7 lb. and sells for $1.75. 
They are made by Lehman Bros., 10 Bond 
street, New York. 








Miscellaneous 


Sager Mud Hook—tTraction even in 
soft mud is obtainable if Fulton mud 
hooks are used. They are paddle shaped, 
and one or more may be strapped to the 
tread of the tire at intervals. They can 
be put on or removed in an instant. They 
are made of malleable iron and will turn 
on the tire. The Fulton Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sealwell Piston Ring—tThis ring consists 
of two pieces in which the section of each 
piece is a triangle, the two together form- 
ing a rectangle which fills the groove. The 
movement of the piston back and forth in 
the cylinder causes a wedging action, 
which expands the ring tightly against the 
eylinder wall. This action is not sufficient 
to increase the piston friction perceptibly. 
Price, $1 to $1.50. Sealwell Piston Ring 
Co., Sioux City, lowa. 

Houpert Pistons—Pistons for all cars 
are manufactured both in standard and 8. 
A. E. oversizes. Pistons are classified ac- 
cording to three types, and blueprints are 
issued with blank dimensions so that any 
customer can order accurately by mail. 
Houpert Machine Co., New York. 

Raybestos Motor Suit—This one-piece 
suit is roomy enough to go over one’s 
ordinary clothes and affords complete pro- 
tection against oil, dust, grime and grease. 
Fits closely around the neck, covering the 
collar, and it is also close-fitting at the 
wrists, while the trousers have straps which 
button around the ankles. It is made of 
khaki and is designed for all those who do 





The Autocraft-Bovey heater showing the 
three coils suspended in the shell 
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The Radio heater is shown above and 
the Mason thermo heater below 


work around motor cars, whether owners, 
chauffeurs or mechanics. It comes in fine 
weave khaki at $2; medium weight, $2.25; 
and heavy weight, $2.50. Raybestos Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Broomell Steering Wheel—This steering 
wheel has a lock set in one of the spokes so 
that when the lock is set the wheel revolves 
loosely on its hub. It is a combination lock 
which may be changed at the will of the 
owner, and there are more than three mil- 
lion combinations. When the wheel is in 
use it is connected by a %-in. bolt and can- 
not come out of its socket, except when 
pulled out intentionally, it is said. The 
standard wheel is 18 in. in diameter, with 
a corrugated black walnut rim, black 
enamelled spider and nickel-plated lock. 
Price, $25. A. P. Bromell, York, Pa. 


Tie Rod Silencers—The rattling of the 
tie rod is prevented by attaching a stiff 
spring at each end, which holds it firmly. 
No tools are required for attaching. It can 
be put in place in 5 sec., it is said. Price, 
65 cents. Gasco Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


King Crank Holder—The King crank 
holder is designed to stop the rattling of 
the starting crank and is particularly for 
Fords. It clamps around the fender sup- 
port and holds the starting crank to one 
side. Price, 35 cents. King Specialty Mfg. 
Co., Brookline, Mass. 


Herriott’s Dressings — A waterproof 
black dye and dressing for all motor car 
tops sells for $3.50 a gal.; qts., $1; pts., 
60 cents. It is said that it will not smut 
or rub off even when wet. It dries in 10 
min. A special dressing for Fords sells 
for 60 cents a pt., $1 a qt. MHerriott’s 
Shoe Polish Co., St. Louis. 


Crane Puller—This is a wheel and gear 
puller made with either two or three arms 
and a variety of hooks and bars for engag- 
ing different pieces. It may be used for 
pulling flywheels and gears, or bending 
shafts. A special fitting is sold for from 
$5.50 to $7.50, depending on the size, which 
enables the device to be used as an arbor 
press. Price, $8 to $13. Crane Puller Co., 
Arlington, Mass. 
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{ JHEN one considers the vast di- 
W versity of motor car accessories 
on the market he wonders if it is pos- 
sible for inventors to think up any- 
thing new. Let Moror AGE answer. 
We receive descriptions of new de- 
vices every 365 days in a year, and 
a big percentage of them are for en- 

- tirely new purposes. 


Clear-Room Wheel—The Vincent adjust- 
able clear-room steering wheel is applicable 
to any car. The claim is that it gives more 
clearance when folded or dropped than any 
other wheel made. Vincent Clear-Room 
Steering Wheel Co., Detroit. 


Smith Wheels—The felloe and spokes of 
the Smith wheels are hollow. This, with 
the internal braces connecting the outer 
and inner surface of the felloe, radiates 
away from the tire the heat caused by road 
friction. These spokes are of course made 
of steel construction, made in one piece 
0/32 of an inch thick of a special heat- 
treated metal alloy. They are applicable 


both for pneumatic tire use and for heavy 
solid construction for use on trucks. Smith 
Wheel, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ray Socket Wrench—Ray socket wrench- 
es are made in sets of all sizes for all kind 
of work around the motor ear. One of the 
interesting features of the line is the re- 









| Above —Chalsmith primer. Below — 
Packer folding socket wrench 


versible ratchet handle. The ratchet prin- 
ciple allows of a small, compact handle 
which can be used in cramped places where 
other handles would be useless. The direc- 
tion of rotation is changed by a partial 
turn of the knurled collar to the right or 
left. This is a practical handle with a 
screw driver set. The price is $5. Packer 
Auto Specialty Co., New York and Chicago. 


D & D Lock—The D & D lock is a key- 
less lock which .is fitted on to the cowl 
board. It operates by a combination with 
three knurled turning members. The lock 
operates in conjunction with the ignition 
switch wiring and cuts off all possibility of 
getting a spark to the motor. The price 
complete is $10. The D & D Lock Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Hind-View Mirrors—Hind-view mirrors 
are made in several styles for windshield 
and fender application. They are readily 
adjustable inasmuch as the rod which holds 
the mirror has a ball on its end, which is 
supported between two parts that may be 
tightened or loosened in relation to the ball 


Thompson Carbureter Heater — Easy 
starting in cold weather is facilitated by 
warming the gasoline in the carbureter 
float chamber and the current is turned on 
electrically. An electric heating element is 
placed in the carbureter by a button on the 
dash. The device may be installed on any 
earbureter, it is said. Price, $4.50. Thomp- 
son Mfg. Co., Des Moines, lowa. 





Smith all-steel truck wheel 


Home Valve Adjusters—This valve ad- 
juster consists of a thimble nut which is 
threaded on to the end of the valve stem 
and another nut which not only acts as a 
lock for the thimble nut but also forms the 
valve spring seat. Price, a set of eight, 
eighteen-thread, $1; twenty-four-thread, 50 
eents. Home Light Co., Chicago. 


Clip-On Accelerator—This accelerator 
may be attached with a serewdriver. There 
are no holes to bore or parts to be fitted. 
It consists of a wire pedal carried in a 
metal pad, which is screwed to the floor- 
board. The connection to the carbureter is 
through one of the pedal slots in the floor- 
boards. Price, $1. E. F. Von Wettberg, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


G. L. W. Oiler—It consists of a felt pad, 
metal covered, which lies flat on the top 
leaf of the spring. The felt is hollowed out 
in the center and earries a quantity of oil, 
which gradually works its way down over 
the sides of the spring leaves and disap- 
pears in between them, thus lubricating 
them. The pad is attached simply by snap- 
ping it in place. Price, 20 cents. G. L. W. 
Spring Oiler Co., San Diego, Cal. 


Hind-View Mirrors — Hind-view mirrors 
are made in several styles for windshield 
and fender application. They are readily 
adjustable inasmuch as the rod which holds 
the mirror has a ball on its end, which is 
supported between two parts that may be 
tightened or loosened in relation to the ball 





Invincible watch type tire tester 











left—Gray & Davis ammeter. 


by turning a nut. Equipment is carried 
to allow applications to practically every 
make of car. Prices are from $2.50 to $4.50. 
The Kales-Haskell Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gray & Davis Ammeter—The Gray & 
Davis ammeter is water-proof and dust- 
proof. It is of the moving coil type. The 
indicating hand does not vibrate. The scale 
contains large readable figures graduated 
to 25 amp. for discharge, and provided with 
a zero adjustment feature. The instrument 
is nickel plated with a black metal dial 
and gold lettering. Price is $3.50. Gray 
& Davis, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Slip-on Pads—Slip-On pedal pads are 
made of rubber and when fitted over the 
pedals of motor cars, effectually keep the 
feet from slipping. The model adapted 
to Overlands sells for 50 cents, the same 
price applies to Dodge, Maxwell, Stude- 
baker, Hudson, Chevrolet, Buick and Ford 
ears. Mattson Rubber Co., Lodi, Bergen 
County, N. J. 

Improved Pressure Gauges—The sim- 
plicity of Improved tire pressure gauges in- 
sures a long and accurate service. The 
mechanism is positive and all parts are non- 








Sketch of Inland piston ring showing 
tapered point 
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Upper left—Slip-on pad for pedals. Upper right—J. T. windshield cleaner. 
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Lower righ t—Kales Haskell rear-view mirror 





Leather Tire Goods Co. mud hook 
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corrosive. The bearings are made of Ger- 
man silver. They are mounted in drawn 
metal cases which may be finished in brass 
Several different types are 
made to meet various requirements. This 
company also makes pressure gauges for 
use on air tanks and compressor systems. 
Improved Gauge Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Spray Primer—tThe spray primer is a de- 
vice which draws gasoline direct from the 
supply line running to the carbureter and 
forces it in the form of a fine spray direct- 
ly into the intake manifold. The action is 
performed by a plunger pump fitted to the 
dash. It is only necessary to draw out the 
pump and push it in again, to give the mo- 
tor a highly explosive charge. 

Gill Piston Rings—The Gill piston ring 
is of one piece design with a joint which is 
said to be always tight. It is said to be im- 
possible for either compression or oil to 
get by the joint, and at the same time this 
joint can take up so much wear on the 
eylinder that the ring can open over \& 
in. and still retain its original efficiency. 
Prices range from $1 to $1.75. Chalsmith 
Co., Chicago. 

Inland Piston Rings—The new Inland 
piston ring is made in one piece, yet it is 
said to have all the virtues of both eccen- 
tric and concentric construction and none 
of their disadvantages. It is made by cut- 
ting a continuous ring spirally for half its 
circumference and then heat treating. This 
fixes the tension of the high-grade cast iron 
which holds the overlapping ends tightly 
against each other, and makes it impossible 
for gas to escape between them. Being 
spirally cut, the ring in expanding tends to 
uncoil spirally, thus preserving a perfect 
circle and applying equal pressure to the 
entire inner surface of the cylinder. When 
compressed in the cylinder the gap is al- 
most closed, and when heated the ring ex- 
pands and the gap is completely closed. As 
the ring is of uniform thickness there is no 
opportunity for carbon to deposit in the 











The McQuay-Norris Leak-Proof piston 
ring , 





Roof overhead valve attachment for use on Fords 
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Hill rotary tire chain 


piston ring groove. When in normal posi- 
tion the gas is less than one-third of the 
width of the ring, and the friction surface 
of the free end is less than one third its 
depth, making a very strong construction. 
Prices range from $1 to $1.50. Inland Ma- 
ehine Wks., St. Louis, Mo. 


Povasco Steering Wheels—Povasco steer- 
ing wheels combine a very substantial 
steering unit together with a simple means 
of tilting the wheel forward to allow easy 
entering and leaving of the driver’s seat. 
There is a cross-member supported to the 
steering column on each end of which are 
spiders extending to the steering wheel. 
These spiders are on bearings on the ends 
of the cross-members, and it is merely nec- 
essary to press the release to allow the 
wheel to be pivoted forward. Another fea- 
ture is the Povaseco .warm-hand tilting 
wheel. A cable passes from a battery con- 
nection, up the steering column, to a ter- 
minal on the outside casing of the steer- 
ing post under the hood. The cable passes 
from this terminal, up the interior the out- 
side facing of the steering post through a 
moulded commutative connection which 
takes the place of the graphite bushing at 
the top of the steering shaft. The cur- 
rent is conducted to the steering wheel it- 
self through brush connections which 
touch this commutator. Pouvailsmith Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Weed Chains—Weed tire chains are too 
well known to need description. Patent 
rights have practically given this maker 
& monopoly on the tire-chain business. 
The American Chain Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Leak-Proof Piston Rings—The McQuay- 
Norris is the only genuine leak-proof pis- 
ton ring on the market. Leak-Proof is the 
trade name for this design and is incorrect 
When it is applied to any other make. It 
is a light tension ring, creating a very 
slight friction loss, and at the same time 
giving adequate protection against leakage. 
There are two sections or halves of 
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Webb Jay vacuum gauge for use with 
Stewart tanks 


L-shaped iron which form together, making 
a sealed assembly. It is also said that this 
leak-proof ring equipment will not inter- 
fere with the lubrication to any extent 
whatever. McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Stanley Garage Hinge—Very little time 
and labor are required in applying this 
hinge, which is a heavy T design with re- 
verse half, because only the jam of the door 
requires mortising. The surface leaf is ap- 
plied to the surface of the door. It is made 
in 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-in. sizes and finished 
in dead black japan. Stanley Works, New 
Britain, Conn. 


Engine Tester—This is a small box-like 
instrument 6 by 8 by 4 in. for testing igni- 
tion. It has places for two, four or six 
spark plugs, to be tested under air pressure, 
which quickly indicates where the trouble 
is, it is said. Such difficulties as faulty con- 
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tact breaker, short-circuits, defective arma- 
ture bearings, faulty spark plugs and so 
forth are quickly determined. The price 
for two units is $25, for four units $35. 
Harlan & Ames, Watsonville, Cal. 

J-A-Y Vacuum Gauge — The J-A-Y 
vacuum gauge is designed for use in con- 
junction with the Stewart vacuum tank. It 
tells just how much gasoline is being fed 
to the carbureter, the mileage per gallon, 
whether the ecarbureter is properly ad- 
justed, the value of gasoline-saving de- 
vices, whether fuel tank is running low, 
and the exact working of the vacuum tank 
at all times. It is a handsomely finished 
gage which is designed for flush mounting 
on the dash, and sells for $5. Webb-Jay 
Corp., Chicago. 

Morgan Piston Ring Compressor—The 
Morgan piston ring compressor or contrac- 
tor enables one man to drop a piston into 
a cylinder with ease. It is composed of sev- 
eral thin strips of metal fastened cross- 
wise to two cables. The cables ending at 
the outside edges of two of the strips. To 
tighten the rings this assembly is wrapped 
around the rings, then a small clamp is in- 
serted in the bosses which are a part of 
the outside strips and the screw is turned 
down until all rings are pressed down flush 
with the piston. The piston is then dropped 
in the cylinder, and the compressor is lifted 
up as each ring is dropped in. It sells for 
80 cents, 90 cents and $1, depending on size. 
Kach model being adjustable for a con- 
siderable range of bore. 8S. W. Merritt Co., 
New York. 


Warner Tilting Wheel—The Warner tilt- 
ing wheel is designed for use on Ford ears, 
and is of such simple construction that 
the makers find it possible to market it 
for $1.50. It consists of two hinged cast- 
ings, the lower of which fastens on the 
steering post after the Ford wheel has been 
removed. To the upper casting the Ford 
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The Warner wheeltilt for use on Fords 
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The Collison wheel puller 


wheel is attached, held by the Ford steer- 
ing nut. <A locking latch securely locks 
the wheel when in driving position by 
virtue of a spring back of the locking 
plunger. A light pull on the latch releases 
the wheel so that it can be tilted upward. 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind. 


J. T. Windshield Cleaner—The J. T. 
Windshield cleaner is a compact device 
with the metal parts finished with a process 
known as sherardizing to make them rust- 
proof. They are then enameled in black. 
They are the type that revolve in a half 
circle across the windshield, and the rub- 
ber is of good quality and will wipe the 
glass clean and dry. The instrument does 
not interfere with the top, curtains, or 
windshield support. It costs $2. ‘‘J. T.’’ 
Auto Devices, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Universal Tire Puller—The Universal 
tire-puller is composed of two jaws or hooks 
suspended upon a drum through which the 
worm passes. They are useful for removing 
road wheels, removing jackshaft gears, 
steering wheels, magneto couplings, clutch- 
es, differential case bushings, wristpins, 
wristpin bushings, and a great many other 
things, used in conjunction with a block 
and suitable supports may be used for 
straightening sprung axles, axle housings, 
and so forth. The Collison universal tire 
puller sells for $20. George A. Collison, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Automatic Oiling Bolts—Brown dAuto- 
matic oiling bolts are designed to supplant 
the inconvenient grease-cup types. They 
eontain wicking through the hollow cen- 
ter, this wicking connected to the bearing 
surface by drilled ports. There is a main 
reservoir for oil which reservoir forces all 
surfaces of the felt against the interior of 
the bolt when in position. It is only neces- 
sary to squirt oil into the end of the reser- 
voir with an oil can. The Brown Co., Syra- 
euse, N. Y. 


Invincible Tire Pressure Tester—The In- 
vincible tire tester is of the dial form with 
a rotating hand. It is divided up in divi- 
sions which assure accurate pressure con- 
ditions. This gauge is shaped like a watch 














Above—Gill piston -ring. Below—Po- 
vasco tilting steering wheel 





Metal Specialties Co. extension cigar 
lighter 





A Cowles dome light for closed cars 























The Corning conaphore, an anti-glare 
lense 
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to fit into the vest pocket. It is sold at re- 
tail for $1.25. United States Gauge Co., 
Chicago. 


Thorn Skid Chain—The Thorn skid 
chain applies non-slipping links to the 
wheel in a truly unique way. There is a 
bell shaped drum fastened on a bracket 
to the axle. Fastened in the bottom of this 
drum are a series of chains. When not in 
use the drum pulls up parallel with the 
axle, but when one desires chains it is 
only necessary to release a cable from the 
driver’s compartment and the drum drops 
down, the edge of it comes in contact with 
a disk fastened to the inner side of the 
wheel and the drum is caused to rotate. 
The centrifugal force throws the loose 
chain ends under the tires, thus giving as 
positive traction as can be gained with 
any type of chain, so it is claimed. Hill 
Insulating Mfg. Co., New York. 

Dixie Eiectric Primer—Easy starting in 
cold weather is obtained by the use of an 
electric plug screwed into the manifold, 
which may be heated by simply turning a 
switch on the dash. Utilities Sales Co., 
Spokane, Wash. 











The Williams Silverbeam searchlight 








Above—Gray & Davis spotlight. Below 
H. & D. limousine side light 
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Going to School to the Traffic Cop 


Kansas City Judge Imposes Fine on Law 
Violators but Remits It if Offender Will 
Exhibit Skill Before Officer 


UDGE J. H. BRADY, of the police court 
J of Kansas City, Kan., is in accord with 
the campaign of Moror AGE to harmonize 
the traffic rules of cities, and to secure 
proper rules. 

Judge Brady knows whereof he speaks 
when he suggests that the next step is to 
secure a means of inforcing the ordinances. 
He has found a way in his city. And it is 
not by fines for violations—it is by educa- 
tion. 

‘*Owners don’t care for a small fine, the 
usual $2 or $5 assessed for violation of traf- 
fic rules,’’ said Judge Brady. ‘‘ Chauffeurs, 
too, pay their fines quickly enough, rather 
than allow their employers to discover that 
they have been ignorant of traffic rules, or 
have been careless. Money penalties there- 
fore are inefficient deterrents to violation 
of the rules. Anyway, most of the offenses 
are due to ignorance. While ignorance of 
the law excuses nobody, the offenses result- 
ing from it should arouse the authorities to 
the necessity for educating the public, so 
that violations might be reduced. The chief 
end of traffic rules is the safety and the 
convenience of the general public, and for 
this reason an important duty rests on 
officials to see that motor owners and driv- 
ers know the rules.’’ 

Educative System 

Judge Brady’s system of handling of- 
fenders against traffic regulations is purely 
educative. He has established a school for 
drivers. It is on the main street, and its 
sessions are open to the public. The public 
is invited to attend the sessions, and see 
how ears should be driven. He established 
this system several months ago—but in the 
past few weeks there have been lamentable 
shortages of pupils—apparently the drivers 
are learning how to drive. 

Judge Brady fines offenders against traf- 
fic rules. Then he makes an agreement 
with the prisoners. If they will promise to 
go to the corner where the offense was com- 
mitted, and there receive instructions from 
the traffic policeman until the policeman 
declares they are competent to drive on the 
publie streets of Kansas City, the fine will 
be remitted. And that fine isn’t the cus- 
tomary $2 penalty, either; it is $25, or more 
—something worth saving. 

In practically every instanee, of course, 
the offender chooses to take the lesson. The 
trafiie eop makes him drive his car around 
the corner, on the curb side of the safety 
posts, up and down the street, and put him- 
self in all the situations where a possible 
Violation of the traffic rules might oceur. 
If the driver makes a mistake, he must go 
through that particular course repeatedly, 
until he is sure to remember. 


Announcements of the names of persons 
arrested for violations are made in the 
newspapers; the dates for the training 








ARIZONA PLANS NEW LAWS 

Phoenix, Ariz., Jan. 21 — Revision of 
Arizona’s motor vehicle law as regards the 
carrying of lights is the aim of a bill in- 
troduced in the state legislature by Presi- 
dent Claridge of the senate. The bill pro- 
vides that all motor vehicles shall display 
two white lights in front from half an 
hour after sunset until half an hour before 
sunrise, and in foggy weather. Lights are 
to be permanently dimmed, and the: light 
must strike the ground not less than 75 
ft. from the front of the machine. Head- 
lights are to be visible 500 ft. and red rear 
lights for 50 ft. under normal atmospheric 
conditions. 

All vehicles other than motor cars, mo- 
torcycles and bicyeles are to be required 
to carry a light on the left side, visible 
from the front, rear and left for not less 
than 200 ft. 

A law reguiring wider tires on metal- 
tired vehicles, and graduating the license 
tax on trucks according to weight also 
may be introduced at this session of the 
legisture. 





CONTEST CHAUFFEUR LICENSE LAW 

Downers Grove, Ill., Jan. 22—The con- 
stitutionality of the Illinois law which pro- 
vides for the licensing of chauffeurs, is 
involved in an appeal case from the finding 
of the cireuit court of Du Page county 
and which has been filed in the supreme 
court. George B. Heatt et al. lost a suit 
in the lower court in which they attacked 
the validity of an ordinance taxing the 
owners of all motor trucks, mail wagons 
and other vehicles driven for hire. 





TO LICENSE ALL DRIVERS 

Albany, N. Y., Jan. 20—The drivers of 
motor cars, whether owners or chauffeurs, 
may be compelled to obtain a license from 
the secretary of state if the safety first 
bill introduced by the New York legisla- 
ture this week becomes a law. Among the 
provisions of the proposed law is one for 
suspension and possible revocation of a 
license on the third conviction for speed- 
ing in any one calender year. The bill also 
provides drastic punishment affecting per- 
sons driving while intoxicated and those 
who attempt to escape after having run 
down a pedestrian. 


course are set far enough ahead so that 
the prisoner’s friends will be sure to ar- 
range to watch. And these friends come 
in crowds. Frequently there have been 
forty or fifty prominent citizens on the cor- 
ners, watching the training of a business 
or social associate. Nobody is exempt from 
this procedure, and some of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens, who have thoughtlessly 
driven down the car tracks instead of out- 
side the safety zones, have taken the 
course. It is obvious that the education is 
quite as much for the benefit of the onlook- 
ers, as for the subject. 

Some chauffeurs have been caught in this 
school, but they very soon conceived the no- 
tion that it was seriously damaging to their 
reputations as chauffeurs to be compelled 
to go to school to a traffic cop. These chauf- 
feurs had previously been quite willing to 
pay fines, even to $10, rather than allow 
their employers to discover that they had 
been careless; their standing depends on’ 
their carefulness, for no man would trust 
his family with a chauffeur who is publicly 
known to be reckless, or disregardful of 
the rights of others—of the safety rules. 
Incidentally, no owner is going to trust his 
ear to a chauffeur who is likely to disobey 
traffic rules and thus lay the owner so obvi- 
ously liable for damages if any accident oc- 
curs. The mere announcement of the pub- 
licity that would be given for disregard of 
regulations was enough to start every 
chauffeur in Kansas City, Kan., to studying 
the rules. 


Consequent Advantages 


In addition to the obvious benefits of the 
Brady plan, as outlined, there is another 
advantage. Every driver of a car, whether 
an owner or a chauffeur, has his own cirvle 
of associates. Naturally he is going to be 
joked about his arrest and his going to 
school, in the elub, or the church, or the 
saloon, or the pool hall, or wherever he 
spends his time. Naturally, every other 
person in that circle is determined that 
he shall not be made a victim of like mirth. 
One arrest, therefore, has a widespreading 
influence towards familiarity with traffie 
rules, and whether all the friends of the 
culprit have cars or not, they all take occa- 
sion to find out something about the local 
regulations. 

The fact that there has been no session 
of the school since the first of the year, and 
not a dozen for a month, indicates that the 
plan works. There were a dozen or more a 
week for a while. The traffic policemen at 
the corners of the congested district en- 
joyed the school—they are as diligent as 
ever in watching for violations, but viola- 
tions do not oceur. 
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with memories and 
romance of an elder 
day—that is the Ar- 
rowhead trail from 
Los Angeles to Salt 
Lake City. No one 
can truly say he 
knows the West un- 
til he has 
traveled it. 
It is 913 
miles from 
Los Angeles 
to Salt Lake 
by the route 
Cactus Kate 






























recently been made a national park. 


On the dry lake bed 6 miles below Jean, Nev. 


COMMON-SENSE road from the en- 
A gineer’s viewpoint because of low 
altitudes and easy grades, a road of unpar- 
alleled beauties from a scenic standpoint, 
a road every foot of which is teeming 
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By Al. G. Waddell 


II followed over the Arrowhead trail. If 
the Silver Lake cut-off from Barstow to 
Jean, Nev., is built, this distance will be 
shortened to approximate- 
ly 850 miles. Nowhere did 
Kate find forbidding 
grades, and nowhere alti- 
tudes that would mean 
roads blocked with snow 
in the winter. Neither are 
there stretches of sand to 
be traversed, such as pre- 
sent serious problems on 
the Colorado des- 

ert routes, and the 

roadbuilder’s task 
_on the Arrowhead 
trail is an easy one. 

The _ greatest 
barrier today in 
the improvement 





The sentinel in Little Zion canyon, a 3,000-ft. pinnacle of sandstone. Little Zion has 


It is located in Washington county, Utah 








For 12 miles the tourist on the Arrowhead trail can make a mile a minute over 
this stretch 


Easy Grades on Arrowhead Tail 


Connects Lincoln and National Old Trails Routes 


of the Arrowhead trail is political, rather 
than physical. Between Bunkerville, Nev., 
and St. George, Utah, the Arrowhead trail 
crosses diagonally the extreme northwest 
eorner of Arizona. It is a portion of the 
state that is separated physically from 
the rest of Arizona by the Colorado river 
and a vast range of mountains and, as a 
matter of fact, should never have been 
made a part of Arizona at all. Mohave 
county naturally dislikes to spend road 
money in a portion of the county where 
not a tenth of 1 per cent of its population 
will benefit from it. The adjoining coun- 
ties in Utah and Nevada would like to 
spend money on this stretch of road, but 
have no legal right to do so with county 
funds. 

The men who are boosting the Arrow- 
head trail are in no wise discouraged by 
this phase of the project, however. 

‘*We’re going to improve the road, and 
look for the state line afterwards,’’ is the 
way Ed Cox, Bunkerville, Nev., promises 
to solve the problem. 


Route Is Inspected 

A delegation of good roads men, starting 
from Las Vegas, Nev., has been over the 
road to Salt Lake City, picking up repre- 
sentatives all the way from the towns 
along the route, soliciting aid in all the 
Utah towns the Arrowhead trail passes 
through. They have laid before Governor 
Spry of Utah the case for the Arrowhead 
trail and shown him pictures obtained by 
the party that made the trip in Cactus 
Kate, asking that the state of Utah im- 
prove the road from St. George to the 
Utah line. Clark county, Nev., will take 
eare of the improvement to be done from 
Bunkerville to the Nevada-Arizona line, 
and it is hoped to secure private donations 
enough to take care of the portion of the 
road that lies in Arizona. Then if San 
Bernardino county, California, fulfills her 
pledge to build a road through her borders 
to the Nevada line, the improved Arrow- 
head trail will be an actuality. 

Nowhere in the United States can be 
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Map showing the Arrowhead trail, which in early days was called the Mormon trail. This 
route connects Lincoln and National Old Trails routes 


found a more loyal set of good roads work- 
ers than Cactus Kate found along the 
Arrowhead trail. From St. Thomas, Nev., 
to Juab, Utah, a distance of nearly 250 
miles, the Arrowhead trail les through 
communities remote from the railroad. 
Everywhere the people along the line are 
alive to the fact that next to a railroad 
transcontinental motor travel and good 
roads are the greatest benefit to a com- 
munity. They have a wonderful country, 
lacking only transportation to develop it. 
Rich valleys, ample water supply, coal, 
iron, oil, gold, silver, copper, tungsten, 
magnesite, lead, zine: these are a few of 
the resources of the country traversed by 
the Arrowhead trail. 

Because the Silver Lake cut-off is not yet 
completed, Cactus Kate II followed the 
line of the National Old Trails route east 
from Barstow to Goffs, and thence north 
through Vontrigger, Lanfair, Barnwell, 
Leastalk and Jean to Las Vegas. This 
route takes the tourist through the fertile 
New York valley, where a great many 
homesteaders are reclaiming the desert 
land. 

A Ghost City 

North of Barnwell ‘‘Kate’’ passed 
through what Charles E. Van Loan has 
termed one of the ghost-cities of the 
West. A graveyard with headstones of 
weather-browned pine, a few stone cabins 
with ruined walls, a stamp-mill whose shat- 
tered windows, rusting stack and dry tail- 
ing pit proclaim its long abandonment, 
these mark all that is left today of the 
mnee-flourishing camp of Vanderbilt. For 
‘ontrast to this desolation, the tourist to- 
jay can find the camp of Goodsprings, 8 
niles west of Jean, in the zine and lead 
listriet, where hundreds of miners are at 
vork, a wide-open camp, prosperous as any 
mining district of Nevada in recent years. 

At Las Vegas the practical tourist with 
iil eye to the opportunities of the coun- 
‘ry, will find his interest centered in the 
onderful artesian wells that will in a few 


‘years transform the desert around Las 
Vegas into living green of alfalfa and 
orchard. The romance-seeker will go, how- 
ever, to the Stewart ranch, where the 
great, unfailing spring of good water and 
the giant cottonwoods have beckoned the 
weary desert traveler for ages past. In- 
dians, Jesuit fathers, Fremont, Mormons, 
all found haven there. 

The remains of the old Mormon fort 
stand today under the cottonwoods. Close 
at hand lives Mrs. Helen J. Stewart, for 
43 years a resident of Clark county, who 
has kept a record of the tragedy and ro- 
mance of the early days that centered 
around these famous springs. She can give 
you Fremont’s story of his experience at 
the spring, tell you the story of the party 
of ill-fated emigrants bound for California 
in 1849, who rested at the spring and who 
perished of thirst in Death Valley a week 
later, less than 100 miles beyond. 

At these springs the Mormons smelted 
the lead from the ores they dug in what 
is the Goodsprings district of today, and 
Mrs. Stewart has one of the molds in which 
they cast the refined metal. A Spanish 
eoin of King Charles the Second plowed 
up on the ranch bears witness to the 
Spanish dwellers that followed the Jesuit 
priests. 





From Las Vegas, the Arrowhead trail 
follows a newly-constructed piece of road 
leading to St. Thomas. This road, some 
50 miles in length, was built through the 
efforts of the Las Vegas Chamber of Com 
merce and good roads boosters of St. 
Thomas. It leads past the wonderful red 
sandstone dyke of the Big Muddy valley, 
a formation more beautiful by far than 
the Garden of Gods. Men familiar with 
the dyke can show the tourist great petri- 
fied trees, some 80 ft. in length. They 
can show you the natural cisterns in the 
sandstone, where the stored rainwater 
enabled Indian Mouse, a renegade Piute, 
to make the dyke his hiding place for more 
than a year. 

Mountain of Salt 

At St. Thomas a side trip of 6 miles will 
take the tourist to the Salt mountain, an 
actual mountain of rock salt, some of it 
so erystal clear that through a 7-ft. ledge 
of salt one can see a passing figure. 

East of St. Thomas, the Arrowhead trail 
elimbs gravel bluffs and dips down under 
towering walls of conglomerate to the 
bridge over the Rio Virgin, built last year 
by Clark county at a cost of $14,000. This 
is one of the big links in the Arrowhead 
trail and is an excellent piece of work. 

Beyond the bridge the road climbs again 
and for the rest of the 35 miles to Bunker- 
ville a wonderful vista of desert is always 
presented to view. Nearing Bunkerville 
the view is particularly impressive. The 
Rio Virgin has cut its way deep through 
cliffs of pink sand- 
stone. Under their 
walls lies the little 
Mormon settlement of 
Bunkerville, the vivid 
green of the alfalfa 























Rounding up cattle on one of the meadows of Little Zion canyon 
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Andrew Correy, 70-year-old giant of Cedar City, Utah, who drove siz-mule team over Arrow- 
head trail 50 years ago, and Louis Nikrent, driver of Cactus Kate, pose for the photographer 


fields and the cottonwoods in the fertile In Bunkerville the tourist is well into 
bottom lands contrasting strangely. with the Mormon country, and wherever one 
the weird pink cliffs looming above. goes in the United States he will not 
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find a kindlier or more hospitable people. 
Cactus Kate, the famous stunt Packard 
owned by Earle C. Anthony of Los 
Angeles, with its crew, was made welcome 
with a barbecue and dance in the evening, 
and a more genuine welcome could not 
have been extended. It is a memory that 
will long remain with those who made the 
trip. As for the type of citizenship, just 
one fact needs to be cited. Bunkerville 
people some years since submitted to a tax 
of $9 per hundred on their property for 
several years in order that their children 
might have a school building of modern 
and substantial type. And Clark county 
could discharge her judges and jailers at 
once if all her communities were as law- 
abiding as Bunkerville, for there has not 
been a criminal complaint in that commu- 
nity in the memory of men. Liquor is sim- 
ply non-obtainable, and out of the entire 
male population there are not half a dozen 
that use tobacco in any form. Children are 
the only dissipation in Bunkerville, and 
such hosts of happy, healthy children it 
would be hard to find elsewhere in a town 
of its size. 


One Crossing Not Bridged 


Between Bunkerville and St. George 
one crossing of the Rio Virgin was un- 
bridged. Clark county expected to call for 
a bond issue this fall to furnish this bridge. 
However, the tourist can be hauled across 
the river by a team for an average charge 
of $2. Save for 2 or 3 months in the early 
spring, when the Virgin is in flood, there 
is nothing hazardous about the crossing at 
all. In this same section, though, the tour- 
ist at present on the Arrowhead trail will 
encounter the hardest going. There are 
some sharp pitches with poor tracticn, 
short stretches of sand and some rocky 
road through the low pass that this part 
of the trail leads through before coming to 








Alfalfa field in the shadow of the Virgin, Little Zion Canyon, Utah. The Temple of the Virgin in the background has never had human foot on its summit. 
The Piutes believed this point the abiding place of the Great Spirit 
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Giant cottonwoods shelter the old Mormon fort at Las Vegas, Nev. 


stretch of bench 


Rio Virgin. 


the vast land near the 
It is on this portion of road, 
however, that the efforts of the good roads 
boosters are to be concentrated for the 
next few months. Cactus Kate went 
through without a particle of trouble, and 
C. D. Warner, Indian agent at the Shiv- 
wits reservation through which the road 
passes after the Utah line is reached, 
states that thirty-five cars had passed 
through in the first half of the year. A 
good driver with a good car need have 
nothing to fear there today, but it is not 
a road for an inexperienced tourist. 


First Mormon Temple 


St. George, Utah, is a town where the 
tourist will find much of beauty and in- 
terest, not the least of which is in the 
beautiful Mormon temple, built in the sev- 
enties at a cost of a quarter of a million, 
the first Mormon temple to be dedicated in 
the state of Utah. This, too, remember, was 
accomplished by a pioneer community over 
300 miles from a railroad at that time. St. 
George today is 110 miles from its easiest 
railroad communication but owns its own 
water and electric power plant and is a 
beautiful and thriving city. It has a popu- 
lation of approximately 2000, and there 


are more than 900 children in its sehool. 

Irom St. George the tourist can make 
two wonderful side trips, one to the north 
rim of the Grand Canyon and one to Little 
Zion canyon on the headwaters of the 
Rio Virgin. Both are trips that are worth 
crossing a continent for, 
and both, in the years to 
come, will draw thou- 
sands of tourists over 
this trail. 
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Out of St. George the road follows one 
of the trunk lines of the Utah state high- 
way system. Convict labor has been em- 
ployed on this road to a great extent in re- 
eent years, and it is today a good dirt 
road. There is absolutely nothing for the 
motor tourist to fear from St. George to 
Salt Lake City. 

At Cedar City the Cactus Kate party 
stopped with Andrew Correy, one of the 
Mormon pioneers of that section. ‘‘How 
did you like the road?’’ he inquired of 
Louis Nikrent, former racing driver, who is 
now chief of the technical department of 
the California Packard dealer. ‘‘I used 
to think it was a great road when I 
freighted over it 50 years ago from San 
Pedro to Salt Lake. It gave us an all-the- 
year route to tidewater from Salt Lake 
and was our shortest ‘road as well to the 
ocean. 

Village Follows Village 

From Cedar City all the way to Salt 
Lake, the tourist passes through village 
after village. Arching cottonwoods, 
houses of pink brick and running streams 
of irrigation water along the streets are 
the inevitable features of all these com- 
munities, all sheltering a prosperous and 
contented people. Paragon, Beaver, Ka- 
nosh, Fillmore, Nephi, Provo, this was the 
route ‘‘Kate’’ followed to Salt Lake from 
Cedar City. 

There can be no doubt the Arrowhead 
trail of a year from today will be a road 
that any tourist can attempt without mis- 
giving. And for the motorist with a good 
car, it can be traveled today, with the as- 
surance that the tourist will be rewarded 
by the most beautiful and interesting 
motor journey to be made in the South- 
west over the scenic Arrowhead trail. 
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Peculiar sandstone erosions in Big Muddy Valley, Nev. 
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This good example of the cellar garage 
shows how little the general appearance of 
the home has been interfered with by taking 
the garage under the same roof. Hanging 
flowers are used to advantage above it 


The roof design of the garage to the right 

was made to conform to that of the verandah 

with little extra expenditure, and the garage 
is a part of the home 








Where ground is available and trees are pelntiful the garage and sleeping porch can be combined as tn this instance 
The doors are in no way obtrusive, and their design corresponds to that of the windows 
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Two examples of the garage indoors are pictured above. In both are provisions that add to the appearance of 
the home as a whole, as well as make the garage a beautiful part of the home. The glassed inclosures might be 
sleeping porches, sun parlors or mere bedrooms 


Home builders are realizing the de- 
sirability of making the garage a part 
of the home, instead of making it a 
detached building at the back. The de- 
tached garage has many disadvantages 
compared with the one made a part of 
the house. The detached building has 
to be heated, which is a problem gen- 
erally involving a _ separate heating 
system, either in the form of special 
heater, many of which are made for 
this purpose, a miniature coal stove, or 
some steam or hot water system, which 
is an adjunct to the home. 

Objections to incorporating the ga- 
rage with the home largely have been 





(rood design of the garage doors is essential in this illustration. With them, however, 


overcome during the last few years by no jarring note whatever exists. The hanging gardens give the needed touch of soft- 
the skillful work of architects who ness and tudicate another method of treatment 
have demonstrated how a garage can 
re Mf ee ey 5 tnd SS «Fy iat 
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not detract from the general appear- 
ance of the home. A great advantage 
in doing this is the ease with which 
the garage can be heated in winter. 

Combining the garage with the home 
is no longer confined to a garage for 
a single car, but a garage accommo- 
dating two or more cars is now wm 
general use. These garages are fitted 
with overhead washing facilities and 
other conveniences. 

Many motorists utilize the space 
above the garage for a billiard room, 
if the space is not needed for sleep- 
ing porches or conservatory. Others 
are using the space for a living com- 
partment for the chauffeur. 








Since the double garage is becoming more general this illustration is particularly apt 
at this time. Part of the space is used for a sleeping porch. A clothes line occupies 
the unroofed portion above the garag2 
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The Coliseum Days Are Here 


5 i K Coliseum days are here for Chicago 
and for the many visitors to Chicago, 
and the woman is very much in evidence. 
The streets in front of the Coliseum have 
a double border of electrics, limousines and 
specially finished sedans, that bespeak the 
presence of the woman within the Coli- 
seum. Last week it was the bazaar for the 
Allied nations that furnished the season 
for the Coliseum days. Next week it will 
be the motor car show, and present indi- 
eations are that the Coliseum days by no 
means will be at their noon before that 
time. 


First Real Motor Show 

The Coliseum, by the way, is a romantic, 
eastellated structure not far from the loop 
Within its 
portals, from the period of its construe- 


and Michigan’s bay window. 


events 
much 
comment have oc- 
eurred. The first 
real Chicago motor 


tion on, 
worthy of 


car show was held 
there, you may re- 
member, soon after 
it was finished. In 
fact, the first real 
Chicago motor ear 
show was postponed 
a year owing to a 
mishap to the roof 
of the 


building. 


romantic 
Jeneath 
eurved 
followed 
after 
and celebration 


its highly 
roof has 
show show 
after celebration in 
which the motor car 
was a_ participant 
in some degree or 
other and in which 
the woman could 
find interest. 

Take this vear, or 
rather this season, 
for example. When 
the moving picture 
eonecerns held their 
galareceptions 
told 
of the part the mo- 
tor car played in 
making the moving 
picture, and _ the 
very heroines who 
had made _ those 
hair-raising rides in 
motor cars were 
present. Besides, 


there, posters 


right you see the chrysalis, as it were, 
admit that some might think this more a bat than a 
could brave the windiest, chilliest day with more than fair assurance that all would be well. 
The coat—to return to. mere human accompaniments of the illustration—is of black satin 
with coney cape collar, cuffs and border to skirt. 
trimmed in moleskin. 


the personal experience of each spectator 
called to mind other film occasions of motor 
activity. 

When the drug people displayed their 
wares before the public and held a rousing 
contest for natural beauty that might have 
been preserved by careful use of dental 
concoctions, hair restorers and what-nots, 
a motor car was there. 
~ When the home industry observers held 
their exposition of household conveniences 
and luxuries, the motor car was there. 

The bazaar had the motor ear, too, 
Shares were sold in different cars, and the 
winner of the lucky number got the ear 
and the suffering inhabitants of Europe 
got the proceeds. 

All were as a glowworm to the moon, 


however. With onlv two more davs until 





We have with us, ladics and gentlemen, the latest motoring costume, or disguise. 


come, as at the left 


To the left is the metamorphism. 
butterfly or moth. 


The motoring hat is of black leather 
The coat and hat are shown before and after—opening. 
not for the mouth to the right, who would not know but what Breer Goblin had come to 
town and was going to get you if you didn’t look out? The cuffs on the sleves are so broad 
they form adequate muffs and hide the hands from any chill when not flung out in wel- 


the opening of the seventeenth and ‘‘ most 
stupendous, colossal and amazing’’ of 
shows—as the circus man might have it— 
all else pales into insignificance. 

Two women in a department store were 
discussing the coming week. 

‘*Were you here last vear during the 
show?’’ one asked. 
They Do Window Shopping 


‘*No, but I read so much about it that 
I made up my mind then and there I 
would come tlits year if it were at all pos- 
sible. I expect to buy a ear for my own 
use in the spring, and this will be such a 
fine chance for me to look around. Sort 
of rubber before buying! You know what 
I mean.’’ 

‘*Yes, and I expect to go often, myself, 
even if I don’t intend to get a new ear yet 
«a while. I go every 
vear, in fact.’’ 

While the 
of window shoppers 


erowd 


at the shows does 
start out as merely 
sightseers, sooner or 
later this idea be- 
comes @2 COMMON 
idea: ‘‘The earisa 
universal means of 
transportation and 
I not only want one 
but need one.’’ 
One of the dealers 
on Chicago’s row 
thinks the 
does wonders to 


shorv 


make selling the 
motor ear more ot 
The old 


way was to take the 


a selenee. 


prospective 
out in the car a few 
times, talk about 
the newest, and, 


buyer 


therefore, most no- 
ticeable, feature of 
that particular 
make, and if the 
prospective buyer 
didn’t get too many 
jolts and if nothing 
happened to tlie 


To the stock market in 
Though you will which his or ler 
With it one 


pocketbook was iu 
volved, the sale was 
made, with little et- 
fort on the part of 
the salesman other 
than some gasoline 
and wind. 


If it were 
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The show puts the selling of a car on 
a more keenly competitive basis. 
motor car itself has become more or less 
standardized, especially the older makes. 
More attention is given to the body and 
finish of the body than before, and the 
prospective customer is more than apt to 
be sounded as to her preferences in that 
line. Also the prospective buyer, naturally 
a consistent attendant at the show, wants 
to be told these things and to be told why 
this or that body is the best for the car 
she finally will make her own. 


Maker’s Name Reliable 


Given a maker with a reputation in 
which confidence can be put little cause for 
buying a poorly made car remains. The 
chances you take in buying a car are much 
less now than they were a few years ago, 
when each year had brought continued 
experimentation, and necessary experimen- 
tation. If the manufacturers of the car 


are thoroughly reliable, the car is most 


likely from an efficient shop and made from 
the right pattern and the best materials 
obtainable. 

If the price limits the range of your 
choice, the show will tell you what remains 
within your means. Though, as for that 
matter, it is not the first cost but the up- 
keep that should govern your final selec- 
tion. An experienced transcontinental mo- 
torist says that four persons can cross the 
continent with an average expenditure of 
$40 in all, this excluding tires and repairs 
for the car. These depend more or iess on 
the fortunes of the road and the driver’s 
mechanical skill. His estimate has been 
doubted. It was doubted by many, he 
reports, even when he added $20 to it. 
It may be that you could not keep up your 
ear at this rate. 

Besides, the price of gasoline has not 
stopped rising, and nobody seems to know 
when it will stop rising. What might be 
ealled a low-priced car may amount to 
more than you can afford when the upkeep 
is considered. What might be called a 
high-priced car may amount to a mere bau- 
ble if you can afford to have those kind of 
baubles. The point is: You will not ob- 
tain the full measure of pleasure from 
driving a car if you must get gray-headed 
over the expense of upkeep and repairs. 
Show Week Is High Noon 

But the Coliseum days will help you out 
if you are a prospective buyer. At the 
high noon, which is show week, the air is 
full of opportunities and they fairly seek 
you out. Lots of fun being one of many 
when the motor car is the point. One pur- 
pose, one intent, to all appearances—it 
makes you wonder that the world has so 
many persons interested in the self-same 
thing. 

But this interest, now it’s mentioned, 
gets worse every day. One joins the ranks 
before you know it, and the car owner’s 
company is clear out of bounds. Perhaps 
it is a good thing the law-makers do not 
bother with heeding the company, or there 
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is no telling but’a charge of watered stock 
would come its way. No monopoly, of 
eourse. Take the Columbia University 
student who followed the Lincoln highway 
as an applicant for vacant motor car seats. 
He didn’t own a ear, but he rode in sev- 
eral and got the very pleasure that the 
ear is famed to bring. 

Next week the Coliseum will reflect all 
this atmosphere of open air and free high- 
ways that are getting better all the time 
just so you and your neighbors can use your 
motor cars. If you can, plan to be there. 
Many of you will and always will, for the 
motor industry has attracted its fans as 
the diamond did before it. And the bleach- 
ers are the Coliseum at the times of the 
motor car shows. 





Feminine Motor Notes 


The motor car has long been a factor, 
and an important one, in producing a mov- 
ing picture, but in the new serial, ‘‘Pa- 
tria,’’ on preparedness it has an even more 
important one. In one picture given out 
in advance of the showing Mrs. Vernon 
Castle, the bright, particular star of this 
film, is at the wheel of a car, ready in more 
ways than one for a dash across the screen. 
She wears a cap similar to an aviator’s 
with sweater coat and searf. She is ad- 
vertised as America’s best dressed woman, 
you know. 





It might be interesting to notice how 
many makers advertise new features with 
a woman displaying the advantages of 
those features. She does everything from 
operate a long handled jack to sit on a 
shock absorber. 





Now is the time to get that rough-wear 
motoring coat. February is the month of 
low prices for winter coats, and the winter 
coats are just what you want most often 
any time of the year. They may be ob- 
tained in good cloth and style for less 
than $15, while $25 will buy you the coat 
that formerly sold for much more. The ad- 
vance spring styles are approaching grad- 
ually, but the fresh storms are anything 
but springlike. 





The two-toned sports suit has been on 
display in’ Chicago recently, and it may be 
well to mention it in view of coming sports 
suits. It is made with Russian blouse ef- 
fect. The skirt has a front and back panel, 
and the blouse is also in panels. Stripes, 
of course, give the two tones. 





Drivers of Oakland cars may have a 
fine chance to help their country in time 
of need. The Chicago dealer has con- 
ceived the idea of their forming an army 
reserve for future military service, if they 
are willing. Letters have been sent to all 
women in Chicago who drive this particu- 
lar make, and many have answered al- 
ready, according to the agency. The Chi- 
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eago dealer will arrange for military in- 
struction in handling the cars. 





Strictly tailored sport suits of vel- 
veteen, corduroy and medium weight wool 
materials seem to be as popular with the 
tourist as with the woman who uses them 
for town motoring. Big coats are worn 
over them while in the car. In this way, 
women say, they feel more dressed for 
stopping at hotels. Vests of leather add 
protection. The skirts of these suits 
usually are cut plainly, depending on 
pockets of various sizes and shapes for 
trimming. 





Marshall Field & Co. have some Scotch 
wool hose this winter that might prove a 
boon to the woman motorist. Those of 
particular interest. in this respect are of 
soft wool in full-length stocking-leggings 
to draw on over shoes and hose. An open- 
ing in the heel and leather reinforcement 
to serve as a sole make them serviceable 
as well as warm. Price, $2.50. 





From Houston to St. Louis 


VEN if it is the winter season there 
E are some parts of the country which 
do not know it when it comes to touring 
and Texas contains a large share of those 
parts. Texas, the state of the six ‘flags— 
she admits it, herself—furnishes a field alk 
within the state’s limits for quite a tour. 
One can take a week to go across her. width 
and never know that the car one drives 
has not been traveling all the time. 

But Texas also launches touring parties 
into the neighboring and then farther 
states. Mrs. D. J. O’Keefe motored from 
Houston, Texas, to St. Louis recently, mak- 
ing a trip of 1265 miles all told. The 
weather was bad and the roads were sym- 
pathetic all along the way, but she made 
the trip with exceptionally clear records 
in spite of bad conditions. 

From Houston the route lay over the 
Texas-Oklahoma highway to Wichita, Kan. 
At that town the Santa Fe trail was 
adopted, and the route lay over it through 
Kansas City to St. Louis. 

Mrs. O’Keefe kept a diary of the trip. 
From Oklahoma on the entries read of rain, 
snow, sleet, mud, sand and frozen ruts and 
were repeated many times. The remark- 
able part about it is that in spite of the 
road and weather conditions the tires gave 
the only trouble. 

An Enthusiastic Motorist 

This was the second car of the same 
make Mrs. O’Keefe had driven. She uses 
a KisselKar and is an enthusiastic motor- 
ist, having had much experience in driving 
her own car before starting on this trip. 
That she is a good motorist is shown by 
the absence of any except minor jobs for 
the service men at the station of the St. 
Louis distributor. The car merely wanted 
to be cleaned and polished. A record of 
the gasoline used gave about 15 miles to 
the gallon. 








Electrical Equipment 


Motor Car - 


Sty Dav 18 PenneMoreton & Darwin &Hatch. 
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Editor’s Note—Herewith is presented the twenty-eighth installment of a weekly series of articles begun in Motor Age 
issue of June 29, designed to give the motorist the knowledge necessary to enable him to care for and repair any and all of the 
electrical features of his car, no matter what make or model it may be. At the conclusion of this series, ‘‘ Electrical Equip- 
ment of the Motor Car,’’ with additions, will be published in book form by the Class Journal Co., in a size to fit the pocket con- 
veniently. It is expected that the book will be published about April 1. 


Part XX VII]—Electric Motors 


— of Rotation of Machine When Changed from a 
Generator to a Motor: The direction in which a direct-current 
generator will operate when it is changed to a motor easily may be 
determined by the following simple relations. First, if both the 
direction of the armature current and the direction of the mag- 
netic flux through the magnetic circuit of the machine remain un- 
changed, or if both are changed when the machine is changed 
from a generator to a motor, the direction of rotation will be re- 
versed. Second, if either the direction of the armature current 
or the direction of the magnetic flux through the magnetic cir- 
cuit be reversed, but not both, when the machine is changed from 
a generator to a motor, the direction of rotation will remain un- 
changed. Third, to reverse the direction of rotation of a motor 
it is necessary to reverse either the direction of the armature 
current or the magnetic flux, but not both. 

If a shunt generator be changed to a motor, the polarity of the 
terminals remaining the same, the direction of rotation will remain 
unchanged, because the direction of the shunt field current remains 
the same and the armature current reverses in direction, it flowing 
from the negative to the positive terminal within the generator and 
from the positive to the negative terminal within the motor. If, 
however, the polarity of the machine be reversed when it is changed 
from a generator to a motor, the direction of rotation will remain 
unchanged, because the direction of the shunt current is reversed 
and the direction of the armature current remains constant. This 
leads to the general statement that a shunt generator when changed 
to a motor will operate in the same direction, regardless of the 
polarity of its terminals, provided there is no change in the con- 
nections of the armature and field windings with respect to each 
other. 

If a series generator be changed to a motor, the polarity of the 
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Fig. 176—Bipolar motor with magnetic field due to field current 
alone 


terminals remaining the same, both the armature current and the 
magnetic flux will reverse in direction, and the direction of 
rotation will reverse. If the polarity of the machine changes 
when it is changed from a generator to a motor, then the armature 
current and the direction of the magnetic field will remain unchanged, 
and the direction of rotation will be reversed. This leads to the 
general statement that a series generator when changed to a motor 
will operate in the opposite direction, regardless of the polarity of 
its terminals, provided there is no change in the connections of the 
armature and field windings with respect to each other. 

If a cumulative compound generator be changed to a motor with- 
out any change in the connections of the field windings, the machine 
will become a differential compound motor. Likewise, if the ma- 
chine is a differential compound generator, it will become a cumula- 
tive compound motor. The direction of rotation of such a machine 
when changed to a motor will depend on the relative effects of the 
series and the shunt field windings. For example, a’ differential 
compound motor may start up under the influence of the series wind- 
ing, and after the shunt field current has had time to build up in 
value the armature may stop and start to rotate in the opposite 
direction. 


Armature Reaction in a Motor 

When a current is in the armature winding of a motor a magnetiz- 
ing effect is produced, due to this current, and acts on the main 
magnetic field of the motor. This effect is called armature reaction. 
The effect of this magnetizing action, due to the armature current, 
may be illustrated as follows: Take a simple two-pole drum arma- 
ture with a number of wires uniformly distributed over its surface 
and imagine it placed in a bipolar magnetic field, as in Fig. 176, 
which shows a cross-section through the armature and fields. Current 
is supplied to the armature winding by two brushes which rest on a 
commutator, and these brushes are placed in such a position that ail 
the wires on the right of a vertical line through the center of the 
armature have a current in them from the surface of the paper and 
those on the left-hand side a current toward the surface of the paper. 
If the magnetic poles have the polarity indicated in the figure, then 
the armature will tend to revolve in a counterclockwise direction, as 
indicated by the eurved arrow. This direction of rotation easily 
may be determined by an application of the left-hand, or motor, rule. 
The plane, marked AC in the figure, which is perpendicular to the 
axis of the poles, and also the sheet of paper, is called the normal 
neutral plane. This normal neutral plane is perpendicular to the 
magnetic flux when there is no current in the armature winding. 
Now imagine the field current of the motor is zero and that a current 
is sent through the armature winding from some outside source. 
The current in the armature winding produces a magnetic field 
whose general direction through the armature core is downward, 
as in Fig. 177, when the current is in the direction indicated. 
Since the magnetizing effects of the armature current and the field 
current are present at the same time, they combine and form 4 
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Fig. 177—Bipolar motor with magnetic field due to armature cur- 
rent alone 


resultant maynetizing effect which produces a magnetic field whose 
general direction is similar to that in Fig. 178. As a result of the 
magnetizing action of the armature current the magnetic field of a 
motor is twisted in a direction opposite to the direction of rotation of 
the armature, which is just the reverse of what occurs in the case of 
the generator. This twisting of the magnetic field results in the neu- 
tral plane, which is a plane perpendicular to the direction of the mag- 
netic field, being moved back of the normal neutral plane, as shown 
by the line AC in Fig. 178. 


Proper Position of the Brushes on a Direct-Current 
Motor 


In order that the armature produce its maximum turning effort 
for a given armature current and magnetic field, it is necessary 
that the brushes be placed on the commutator in such a position 
that the current in the conductors on the surface of the armature 
reverses in direction when the wires are moving parallel to the 
magnetic field, or when they are in the neutral plane. It is necessary 
then that the brushes be moved backward, or opposite to the direction 
of rotation in the case of the motor, as the current in the armature 
winding increases, which increases the amount the neutral plane is 
twisted or moved from the position it occupies when there is no 


ecurrent in the armature winding. The brushes usually are moved 


a little farther back than the neutral plane, though there is a slight 
reduction in the turning effort to improve commutation, as ex- 
plained in the section on Commutation. The position occupied by 
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the brushes is called the commutating plane. The position the 
brushes actually occupy with respect to the poles of the machine 
will be quite different from that indicated in the figures dealing 
with armature reaction, so that the end connections of the wires to 
the commutator segments will be of the same length and form, but 
the direction of the current in the different wires will be the same as 
indicated in the figures. The brushes will occupy a position approxi- 
mately midway between the positions indicated in the figures. 

With a change in the position of the brushes, the direction of 
the current in some of the wires on the surface of the armature 
will change. Thus, if the brushes are moved in a direction opposite 
to that in which the armature tends to rotate, as in Fig. 178, the 
direction of the current in the wires contained in the angle through 
which the brushes are moved will change, and the magnetic effect 
of a current in the armature no longer will be in a direction at right 
angles to the magnetizing effect of the field current but in a direc- 
tion similar to that in Fig. 179. This magnetizing effect of the arma- 
ture can be thought of as made up of two parts, one part acting per- 
pendicular to the magnetizing effect of the field current, called 
the cross-magnetizing effect, and the other part acting parallel 
to the magnetizing effect of the field current, called the demagnetiz- 
ing effect. The demagnetizing effect of the armature current tends 
to weaken the magnetic field of the motor, and the cross-magnetiz- 
ing effect tends to distort, or twist, the magnetic field in a direc- 
tion opposite to the direction in which the armature rotates. 

The angle between the commutating plane and the normal neutral 
plane is called the angle of lag in the case of the motor, because 
the brushes are moved backward or given a lag with respect to the 
normal neutral plane, and it is called the angle of lead in the case 
of a generator, because the brushes are moved forward or given an 
angle of lead with respect to the normal neutral plane. . 


Magnetic Leakage 


All the magnetic lines established by the field current of a motor 
do not pass through the armature core and, therefore, are not 
all useful in the operation of the motor. The ratio of the total 
number of magnetic lines that are produced to the number that are 
actually useful in the operation of the motor is called the co- 
efficient of dispersion. The value of this coefficient is always greater 
than one, as there are always more lines of force produced than are 
actually useful. It is desirable to have the value of the dispersion 
coefficient as low as possible, and this is accomplished by constructing 
the magnetic circuit so it will have no abrupt bends, be as short as 
possible and have a low reluctance. The coefficient of dispersion 
ean be reduced by placing the field winding on or near that part 
of the magnetic circuit having the greatest reluctance and by so 
shaping the magnetic circuit that the paths conducting the magnetic 
flux which is not useful will have a high reluctance as compared 
to the paths conducting the useful magnetic flux. 


NEXT WEEK 


fhe next installment of the series on Electrical Equip- 
ment of the Motor Car will consider Commutation while 
continuing the section on Electric Motors. 























Fig. 178—Bipolar motor with magnetic field due to combined 
magnetizing effects of armature and field currents. Note position 
of brushes 
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Fig. 179—Bipolar motor with magnetic field due to armature our- 
rent alone and with brushes moved back of normal neutral plane 














IN FIGURING SPEEDOMETER GEARS 


Special Specifications Apply to Different 
Makes—Stewart Cited 
{- HAZY, N. ¥.——-Editer Moror AGE—Give in- 
formation on how to figure the gear ratio 
for speedometer drive on cars of different size 
wheels. 
2—Is the driveshaft speed of ali speedom- 
eters the same’? That is, would the correct 
gears for one speedometer be right for 
other make‘?t—J. H. Imhoff. 


1—Taking a particular instance, in the 
installation of a Stewart speedometer the 
road wheel gear must have twice the num- 
ber of teeth as there are inches in the 
of the tire. The fiber pinion 
should have sixteen teeth, inasmuch as this 
is a standard adopted on these speedom- 
eters. For example, on a 34-in. tire you 
would multiply this amount by two, the re- 
sultant being the number of teeth there 
would be in the road gear wheel. Of course 
you must be sure that the two gears are of 
the same pitch, which can be determined by 
seeing that the pitch number on the gears 


any 


diameter 


is the same, such as 9 pitch indicated by 
9-P. 

Of course this formula would not apply 
where the speedometer is driven from the 
gearset. In that case no specific rule can 
be given for figuring gear ratios, as there 
is really a different rule covering each indi- 
vidual case. To list even a few of these 
formulas would take up several pages of 
this magazine, and even then the average 
car owner would be unable to figure the 
proper gears to be used in connection with 
this car. 

2—No. 


MOTOR USED IN THE SAXON SIX 


No Appreciable Dead Weight in Non-Fir- 
ing Six Cylinders 


Cheyenne, Wyo.—Editor MoTror Acge—Does 
the Saxon Six use the model 7-W Continental 
motor? 

2—What are the advantages and 
tages of vacuum fuel 
other systems? 

3—In the Enger twin-unit twelve I should 
think that the six cylinders that are working 
when the others are not out would lose power 
in moving the dead weight of the six idle pis- 
tons. Can MorTror AGE give me a better idea of 
this? Does the National Twelve also have a 
twin-unit feature? 

4—-How was the r.p.m. obtained in the Chal- 
mers ? 

5—Where is the Duesenberg motor made, and 
does the company build stock models? 

6—What cars selling over $2.000 have valve- 
in-the-head engines, excluding twelves? 

7—Why is the Van Sicklen speedmeter called 
fir-driven if it works on the transmission ?— 
Ww. as Te 


disadvan- 
feed as compared with 





1—The type of motor used in the Con- 
tinental six-evlinder models is known as 
the Continental V-7. It is built in aceord- 
ance with Saxon sepcifications and is not 
used bv anv other builder of motor ears. 

2—Vacuum feed eliminates the need of 
airtight pipes and an airtight gasoline tank 
in which the eap must be sealed with a 
gasket, when the gasoline tank is applied 
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W/RISIG DIAGRATST 
iy. 1—Diagram of the 
on the Dort 


Apleo system 


to the rear. It also permits the gasoline 
tank to be carried in the rear instead of 
the cowl without use of the pressure sys- 
tem. This gasoline tank is favored by the 
majority, although there are several ad- 
herents to the cowl tank location. The 
disadvantages fall under what all mechan- 
ical devices come under. If they get out 
of order they refuse to operate. However, 
thev seldom get out of order. 

3—The six cylinders are operating free 
—not against compression. Thus all the 
working evlinders have to overcome is 
the friction loss in the operation of the 
evlinders, which is verv small. It is theo- 
retically true that power is lost in moving 
this weight, although the lack of compres- 
sion and lightness of the reciprocating 
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parts makes this almost negligible. The 
National has no such feature. — 

4—By counterbalancing of the zrank- 
shaft and fine balancing of parts together 
with incidental refinements throughout the 
motor. 

5—Duesenberg Motor Co., Chicago. Mo- 
tors of stock design are built on special 
order. 

6—Pathfinder,. Dorris, 
inclosed cars. 

7—An air pump is driven from the gear- 
set. The speedmeter operates from the 
eurrent of air generated by this pump. 
The air is driven against a blade on the 
speedmeter dial. This dial is held under 
tension by a hair spring. The faster the 
ear goes the more air driven against this 
blade and thus the farther the dial moves. 


Haynes twelve 


Dort Wiring System 


San <Antonio, Tex.—Editor Motor AGE— 
Publish diagram of the Aplco system as used 
on the Dort car.—E. J. Haniman. 


The diagram you ask for is shown in 
Fig. 1. 


Nitrogen Bulb Life 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—Editor Moror AGE—In 
reading an article by Wallace Blood he says 
tungsten light bulbs decrease in efficiency at a 
rate that makes renewal profitable in 2 or 3 
months. Please advise if the same is true of 
the nitrogen filled. I have been thinking ol 
equipping my car with them.—A. E. burgfried. 

Although there seems to be no accurate 
figures on this, it is true that nitrogen- 
filled bulbs are longer lived than the other 
kind. However, four months is the maxi- 
mum that a nitrogen can be expected to 


give profitable burning. 





Alcohol in Gasoline 


Huntington, W. Va.—Editor Motor AGE— 
Can wood or denatured alcohol be mixed with 


gasoline and used in a motor. If so, how 
should it be mixed. Is it harmful to the 


motor ?—C. M. Buck. 
Yes, it can be mixed with the gasoline 


without doing any harm, but what do you 
want it there for? 


Kerosene Injures Rubber 


Worthington, Minn.—Editor Motor AGE— 
Advise as to the value of using kerosene in a 
radiator in cold weather. It has been recom- 
mended to me by garagemen who claim there is 
no danger from its use and the possibility of a 
frozen radiator is entirely eliminated. If safé 
and practicable, is it slower in starting the 
motor, either by electric or hand starter, anc 
why is it not recommended by motor publica- 
tions ?—H. E. Lamb. 


Kerosene, if used continually through- 
out the winter, is going to eat out a cou- 
ple of sets of rubber hose connections be- 
tween the radiator and motor. Alcohol! 
or glycerine will not do this. If you are 
willing to replace the hose go ahead and 
use the kerosene. 


In Large Valves—lIncrease Power 


Teague, Tex.—Editor Motor Acr—lI have * 
Model B-24 Buick and while I do not desire to 
make a racer out of it I do desire to get 4!! 
the power possible, as I expect to drive to Cali- 
fornia soon. Would it increase the power to 
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ream out the valve cages and fit larger vaives? 
It seems that a considerably larger valve could 
be used by letting the valve head be practically 
as large as the valve cage.—E. B. 8. 


Yes. But do not remove enough stock 
to weaken the walls. 


FACTORIES OWNED BY OVERLAND 


Information Concerning Dodge, Chevrolet, 
Studebaker and Chandler Production 


Big Sandy, Mont.—Editor Moror AGE—In 
what towns do the Willys-Overland Co. own 
factories, and what do they manufacture in the 
different factories? 

2—-What factories do they own an interest 


n¢ 

3—What parts of the Dodge Bros. car is 
manufactured by them? 

4—-What is the gear ratio on low in the 
Dodge? 

5—What is the gear ratio on the model 90 
Overland in low? Also the Maxwell? 

6—What part of the Oakland does that com- 
pany manufacture? 

7—Does the Grant Motor Car Co. now own a 
factory? 

S—Has the Chevrolet Co. been changed 
lately ? 

9—Is this car manufactured by them, or 
assembled ? 

10—Is the Case car manufactured by the 
Case Co., or assembled? 

11—Why does the Overland Co. use a five- 
bearing crankshaft when the car would sell 
just as well with a three-bearing? 

12—Where is the driving torque taken up 
on the Studebaker? Does it drive through the 
springs or through the channel bar that holds 
the transmission up? 

13—Is there any way to adjust the springs 
under the clutch facing on the Studebaker? 

14—-Is the Studebaker manufactured entirely 
by Studebaker? It not, what parts do they 
buy outside of the factory? ; 

15—Is the Chandler car an assembled car?— 


O. C. Myers. 
1 — Toledo, Ohio, the Willys-Overland 
Co., motor ears. 


Toledo, Ohio, the Auto-Lite Co., lighting 
and starting systems. 


Elyria, Ohio, The Willys-Overland Co., 
Willys-Knight motors. 





Elmira, N. Y., Morrow Mfg. Co., gears 
and screw machine parts. 


Flint, Mich., Flint Color and Varnish 
Works, paints and varnishes. 


Several 
Garages 
Have 


Clipped 
This 
Figure 
and 
Pasted 
lt ina 
Conspicuous 
Place on 


the 
Wall. 
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Pontiac, Mich., Wilson Foundry Co., 
semi-steel castings. 


2—The above. 

3—None. It is made by Dodge Bros. 

4—The ratio in low is 16.87 to l. 

5—The Overland is 12.2 to 1, the Max- 
well 10.48 to 1. 


7—Yes. 
8—No. 


9—Manufactured. 

10—Manufactured. 

11—Because the engineers consider it 
the best form of construction. 

12—Through the channel bar, as you call 
it. 

13—No. 

14—Practically all parts are manufac- 
tured in the Studebaker plant. Of course 
tires, electrical equipment and such parts 
are purchased from makers who specialize 
in those particular parts. 

15—No. 


CONVERTING PAIGE FOR SPEED 
Do Not Try to Use Longer Connecting 
Rods, Advice 


Detroit, Mich.—Editor Motor AGg—I wish to 
convert my 1912 Paige into a speedster. In 
having aluminum connecting rods made, would 
it be advisable to have them made longer so as 
to raise the compression? If so, how much 
longer? 

2—-Would Motor AGE advise drilling the pis- 
tons at the bottom to lighten them? If so, 
what size hole, and how many? 


3—Would this particular model do 60 m.p.h. 
with a good racing body on and lighter parts 
in the motor with the same gear ratio? 


4—How can I tell whether the motor is 
timed correctly? Cranking the motor slowly 
with spark advanced it kicks back. Does this 
_— that it is properly timed?—H. S. Mat- 
thews. 





1—No. Have the rods made the same 
length. 






















ANTI-FPREEZING 
RADIATOR SOLUTIONS 


Alcohol and Water 
For zero weather use water, 
75%; alcohol, 25%. 
For 10 below zero, water 70%; 
alcohol, 30%. 
For 20 below zero, water 60%; 
alcohol, 40%. 


Glycerine and Alcohol 
Not lower than 5 below: 
EE eee 
Go ccacascssccesscssdn 
Ts 4 6e000se b 040d n045 00 Ee 
Not lower than 20 below: 
DNs <0 0s +anbadeeesess aan 
SN 0.006 6'c0c ces seen ue 
EE So wen ncctecceesesed6cee 





2—It would lighten them. Six holes, 
%-in. diameter, about the bottom surface, 
evenly spaced and about % in. from the 
top would be as much drilling as would 
be advisable. | 


3—There is no way of telling except to 
try it out. 


4—The motor is probably timed cor- 
rectly. If you wish to check up on the 
timaing, set the spark at full retard and the 
piston of No. 1 cylinder at top dead center. 
Then examine the breaker box mechanism. 
If the points for No. 1 cylinder are just 
ready to break the timing is correct. 


HOME MADE WIRE WHEEL HOLDER 
Easily Constructed Device to Support Ex- 
tra Houk Wheel 


Chester, Mont.—Editor Motor AGcE—I have 
a model 848 1916 Jackson car for which I have 
ordered a set of Houk wire wheels. Can 
MoTor AGE suggest and give me a drawing of 
a light but strong way to make and fasten a 
bracket on the rear of this car to carry the 
fifth wheel?—C. P. Logan. 





A simple device that would possibly 
meet your requirements was shown last 
week. It consists of two pieces of flat steel, 
a tapered block of hardwood and a hard- 
wood wedge. One of the steel strips is 
rounded as shown and the other is gird- 
ered to it as a reinforcement. Two bolts 
hold the strips to the back of the frame, 
the holes being drilled through the two 
strips and the frame. The girder strip 
is then riveted to the main strip on its 
horizontal portion as shown. The hard- 
wood block should be turned down to con- 
form to the inside diameter of the hub 
with a slight taper so that there is a 
wedge fit when the hub is pushed on. The 
main steel strip goes about three-quarters 
of the way through this block and is held 
into it with a pin through the strip and 
the block. The block is long enough so 
that it will project about 3 in. beyond 
the outside of the hub, and in this space 
a wedge-shaped hole is cut as shown in 
the illustration. When the wheel is ap- 
plied to the block the wedge should lock 
it on when it is driven in. This wedge 
should project through the bottom of the 


hole so that a slight tap on the small end 
will release it. 


AMMETER IN COLE NOT ADVISED 


Would Have to Show Entire Discharge 
Into Starting Circuit 


Chicago, Ill—Editor Motor Ace—lI drive a 
1913 six-cylinder Cole and want to install an 
ne genes in the dash. Give me wiring diagram 
of same. 


2—Is there any way of making the generator 
cut in quicker? 


3—Where can I get a piston for an Auto- 
hike motorcycle, or can Motor AGE supply me 
= a blue print of same?—Arthur Delo Jen- 
ins. 


1—A wiring diagram of this system is 
shown in Fig. 2. It is hardly feasible to 
install an ammeter on this system so that 
the net charging rate would be shown, as 















TO LiIGuTS 
AND IGNITION 


BAT TERY-Box 
TERMINALS 


GENERATOR 


it would necessitate also showing the dis- 
charge of the cranking circuit. In case 
you do desire to obtain this, however, an 
ammeter connected in the line from No. 3 
as marked on the diagram of the charging 
circuit, on the controller switch before it 
has reached any junction will show this 
net rate. It would be advisable to use a 
meter that would show a discharge of 50 
amperes or over in order to allow for the 
flow of current when cranking the engine. 
The above connection will give you the net 
charging rate, and if you desire to show 
merely the gross rate, a meter connected 
in the line running to the outer terminal 
of the circuit relay will indicate this very 
nicely. 

2—Yes, but it is a job for an electrical 
expert. 

3—MortTor AGE has no files on motorcycle 
specifications. 





THE OIL FLOW PATH IN OVERLAND 
Information on Oakland Eight — About 
Using One Light 


Bouton, Ia.—Editor Moror AGE—Show by 
diagram the path the oil flows in model 80 
Overland. 

2—What wages do purchasing agents and 
sales managers get per month? 

8—Give weight of the new 1917 Overlands? 

4—-What advantages has the unit power 
plant over the other kinds of gearset location % 

5—What is the valve lift in the eight-cylin- 
der Oakland? 

6—The push rods in my model 80 Overland 
can be moved from side to side about 7; of an 
inch. How can this be remedied? 

7J—Does it make any difference if I remove 
one of the lamp bulbs when my battery gets low 
so it won’t take so much current? 

S8—Is the Roosevelt sleeve valve motor used 
in any cars?—A Reader. 


1—This is shown in Fig. 3. 

2—Anywhere from $150 to $2,000. 

3—Country club, 2000; 85-4, 2825; 85-6, 
2990. These are fully equipped with tanks 
empty. 

4—-MoTor AGE can express no preference 
in matters upon which there is such diver- 
sified opinion. 
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CUTOUT RELAY 









CONTROLLER 
SwitTcH 





CHARGE START 


STORAGE BATTERY 
Fig. 2—Diagram of charging circuit of 1913 Cole 
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o—The valve lift in the Oakland eight 
is .3125 in. This is the distance the cam- 
shaft raises the lifter. 

6—By replacing the push-rod guides. 

7—You are liable to burn the other light 
out. 

8—No. 


Studebaker Motor Trouble 


Yale, Okla.—Editor Moror AGE—I recently 
overhauled a Studebaker car and put on all 
new oversize rings, a new late model Atwater 
Kent and a new Miller carbureter, started the 
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Fig. 3—Path 


of oil flow 
model 80 


in Overland 
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motor. and when I got it adjusted and speeded 
it up to about twice the speed it used to have, 
it jerked the nuts from the connecting rods, 
sheared them off smooth as though there never 
were any threads in them. Could the carbu- 
reter have been the cause? I did a good job 
on this and I had plenty of oil in the crank- 
case. Advise if I can use this special carbu- 
reter and ignition mentioned if I use heavier 
bolts to fasten these connecting rods to the 
crankshaft.—M. P. Shook. 


The cause might have been that the 
higher speed was too much for the in- 
ternal parts. It is our supposition, how- 
ever, that in overhauling the car you dis- 
arranged the alignment of the crankshaft, 
the connecting rods or both, and this 
faulty alignment caused a strain on the 
bolts which caused them to let loose. You 
had better look for this before using 
heavier bolts. 


SIZE OF HUPP 20 PISTON RING 


Put Non-Leaking Rings on Top of Piston, 
Advice 


_Mishawauka, Ind.—Editor Motor Ace—What 
size piston ring does the Hupp 20 use? 

2—What kind of paint will stick to a galvan- 
ized iron body? 

3—I have a Remy model L magneto on an 
Overland model 69 which will not fire unless 
the spark is fully advanced or retarded. What 
— cause this? The breaker points are 
clean. 

4—-I intend to put two non-leaking rings on 
each piston of my Hupp 20. Would it be best 
to put the plain ring on top or bottom?— 
Floyd H. Fulmer. 

1—The Hupmobile 20 uses a 34% by ¥- 
in, piston ring, providing it has not been 
rebored. 

2—A good body enamel. 

Looseness in the connection of the 
It probably holds tight with the 
lever in the middle and gets sloppy when 
the lever is placed at either end. 

4—Put the plain rings on the bottom. 
You want to hold your compression as 


high up as possible. 





*) 
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timer. 


NO CLUTCH BRAKE ON BUICK C-37 


Suggested Way of Shifting from Low to 
Second Without Clashing 


Nutterville. Wis.—Editor Motor AGcr—Is 
there a clutch brake on the model C-37 Buick? 
If so, where is it located? I have trouble 
shifting from low to second, as the clutch spins 
so that the gear-changing lever has to be 
manipulated very slowly to avoid clashing of 
the gears. 

2—Should there be any up and down play in 
the oil pump driveshaft, and would this play 
cause a knock audible every revolution of the 
camshaft? 

_3—What is the maximum speed of the Saxon 
Six motor and also of the car? Also maximum 
speeds of the Franklin, Moline-Knight, Oldsmo- 
bile Eight and Stearns Fight? 

4—-Can the Buick C-37 engine be started on 
the spark if in good condition? I have tried 
it several times without success. The motor 
A — times without sucecss. The engine 

Taters., 


1—There is no clutch brake on the model 
C-37 Buick. A suggestion to help shifting 
from low to second is that you do not re- 
lease the clutch to the full release, but just 
far enough to make the change and not 
allow the clutch to spin. 

2—The oil-pump drive shaft should be 
rigid and if it is loose it can cause a knock. 

3—There have been no official records of 
the maximum motor or car speeds of any 
of these makes. 

4—It is always luck when a motor wil! 
start on the spark. With the present grade 
of gasoline it is practically an impossi- 
bility. 
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The Right Way With Tire Chains 


QO motorist needs to be told that he 
N should use tire chains as accident in- 
surance when driving over snow covered, 
icy roads and city streets in winter, or for 
that matter, with driving over a pavement 
that is extremely slippery, whatever the 
time of year. Yet’ my observation con- 
vinces me that a large proportion of driv- 
ers could profit by a hint or two as to how 
they should use the chains to get the most 
out of them. 


I have been more than moderately sur- 
prised recently at the large number of 
chain-equipped cars that are being driven 
over absolutely dry pavements. The city 
in which I live was visited some time ago 
by a 6-in. snow storm, accompanied by 
rain, so that when it finally cleared off cold, 
as is usually the case with such storms, 
the city streets were naturally in a very 
dangerous condition for motor ear traffic, 
and most cars came out with chains. But 
these conditions lasted only a relatively 
short time. A few warm, sunny days 
speedily melted off the ice and snow, leav- 
ing the pavements virtually bare and no 
more productive of skids than in a period 
of dry mid-summer weather. 


Chains On Dry Roads 


Did all drivers of motor cars remove 
their chains as soon as the need for them 
had passed? They did not, and not by a 
large majority. I took pains to note the 
cars still carrying chains, and the propor- 
tion was by no means small. I was ealling 
just at dusk at the home of a friend, some 
days after the snow had disappeared, and 
the daughter of the family asked me to 
accompany her to the garage, as she wished 
to take out their car. As we drove out of 
the garage, I spoke of this matter of tire 
chains, vigorously condemning the careless 
practice of leaving them on between 
storms, but stopped suddenly when my 
companion at the wheel remarked sweetly, 


‘The chains are still on our ear.’’ I had 
overlooked this important fact because of 
the darkness. Then she added, ‘‘It’s such 
4 bother to take them off! ’’ 

Such a bother! Is it? It isn’t even 
necessary to jack a wheel up in order to 
remove a tire chain; about as much bother 
as serewing down the grease cups at the 
proper time. The young lady’s statement, 
however, reflects an attitude that is be- 
coming altogether too characteristic of 
America and its people. We are too ready 


Being a Plea for Personal Thrift in 


Saving Money for Yourself 
and Others 


to tolerate wastefulness and some certain 
expense, if thereby we can manage to save 
ourselves a trifling bit of bother. 

Tire chains, like tires, are a big source 
of expense if they are not properly cared 
for. One result of inattention is the re- 
placement of the chains. This is especially 
true if the chains are not adjusted prop- 
erly, very frequently the case, as when a 
car passes you with its skid chains jing- 
ling a merry tune on the asphalt. The 
chain that fits loosely does not fit properly, 
though, of course, it must not be so tight 
that it cannot creep, for the latter condi- 
tion means quick ruin for the tire, even- 
tually resulting in the cross chains sinking 
into the tread and causing the rubber and 
the fabric to pull apart. 


But time after time I have seen chains 
so loosely fitted that the centrifugal force 
of the turning wheel threw the cross chains 
two or three inches out from the tread. 
Imagine with what a tremendous blow 
each cross chain must then hit the pave- 
ment, especially if the car is traveling at a 
good speed. And on an asphalt or concrete 
surface consider what a destructive ef- 
fect that never-ending succession of blows 
will have on the chains. One can readily 
imagine that under such harsh, unfavor- 
able treatment the life of tire chains could 
easily be reduced to a mere fraction of 
what should be their period of usefulness. 
Such misuse of the chains must also appre- 
ciably increase the wear on pavements. 


Tire chains may be held in the right po- 
sition by the use of the spring adjusters, 
the cost of which is very moderate; they 
can be bought in most places as low as 
$1 per pair. They hold the cross chains 
snugly against the tread of the tire, remov- 
ing all possibility of slapping against the 
pavement, with the resulting destructive, 
file-like grinding action which quickly 
wears the steel links. And at the same 
time the chain is not held so tightly that 
it cannot creep around the tire under the 
drive thrust from the motor. 


Chains On Delivery Cars 


Many of the chain-equipped cars which I 
have noticed in use on dry pavements were 
delivery cars. That is probably to be ex- 
pected, since the driver of such a car does 
not pay for the upkeep cost, while he has 
the labor of removing or replacing the 
chains. He naturally follows the line of 


least resistance, saving himself trouble, 
& 


slight though it be, at the expense of his 
employer. 

When one or more of the cross chains 
wears out, as will happen in time, it should 
be promptly removed, and, as soon as con- 
venient, replaced with a new one; spare 
cross chains can be purchased at very low 
cost. A minute’s work with a pair of 
pliers will remove a damaged chain, and 
the fitting of a new one is almost equally 
simple. By no means should a broken 
chain be left free to strike the mudguard 
with every revolution of the wheel. In 
the first place, that constant battering 
cannot do the fender any good, and, if con- 
tinued long enough, may even wear 
through the rather thin sheet metal of 
which it is made. Whether this happens 
or not, the appearance of the fender will 
be marred; it will be dented upwards, the 
enamel chipped and broken, ete. Then 
again, the noise of the battering chain is 
very disagreeable, not only to the oceu- 
pants of the machine, but to the public as 
well. It savors all the way through of 
cheapness, as if the machine were a run- 
down jitney or a delivery outfit of ancient 
vintage. 


Tires in Summer 


Probably few drivers realize that there 
is a difference in consistency in tires in 
the summer and in winter. Rubber, in 
its original form is a soft gum. When 
blended into a compound for tires, al- 
though it becomes a much harder and 
stiffer product, nevertheless the gummy 
part is’ still within the compound and 
softens with heat. 

Here a man can take a worthy example 
from his wife. When the weather is hot, 
she puts the butter in the refrigerator, 
cellar or some other cool place where it 
retains its hardness and remains fresh. 
Heat and sunlight has the same effect on 
tires as it does on butter. The rubber will 
first become softer than it would be in 
winter driving and later will rot, just as 
butter will become rancid, and will crack 
and generally go to pieces. For this rea- 
son a car should not be left in the hot sun 
without the tires being covered and the 
spare should always have a cover on it. 

Our southern readers who now drive in 
warm weather will profit by this advice. 
I once knew a man who carried four pieces 
of oil cloth in his tool box at all times. He 
put them over his tires at every extensive 
stop. 
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rom the CFour Wind, 








MOTORISTS JOIN IN ROSE PARADE—Motor car owners of Pasadena, Cal., joined 
in the Tournament of Roses parade New Year’s day. A two-passenger roadster driven 
by Dr. J. W. McKellar and covered with marigolds and white carnations received first 
prize in the motor car division. 


O. 1 Comes Back to Him—Dr. Y. E. Whit- 

more of Little Rock, Ark., again has 
license tag No. 1. Doctor Whitmore has used 
No. 1 on the same Studebaker car ever since 
the state began to issue tags. 

One Car for the County—Clay county, W. 
Va., has a real distinction in this day of many 
motor cars. Though its population is 10,233, 
only one car is owned within its 332 square 
miles. The state has 15,636 cars. 

Saves Dog; Upsets Car—-A jitney driver, 
Camden, N. J., to save a dog’s life, made a 
quick turn to clear the animal and upset his 
ear, injuring two passengers, one sustaining 
lacerations of the scalp and the other a 
broken nose. 


Would Have Them Follow Suit—Chauffeurs 
in St. Louis are seeing to it that their em- 
ployers read the notices in the papers con- 
cerning the will of Uriel L. Clark, a wealthy 
timber land dealer who died a few days ago. 
Mr. Clark left a farm in Michigan, his native 
state, to Lamont McQuinn, who had been his 
driver for several years. 


Farmers Own Most Cars There—Estimates 
of cars owned in Minnesota show that farm- 
ers possess 62,757, or 52.7 per cent. The 
farmers’ gain is 16,000 since Noy. 1, 1915, or 
more than 33%4 per cent. The possible field 
for sale in Minnesota, the Dakotas, eastern 
Montana, northern lowa and western Wis- 
consin is estimated at 216,936 farmers. The 
remainder of the 433,873 farmers have bought 
already. 

Jersey Has Tag Substitutes—Because of 
the shortage of 1917 license tags the New 
Jersey commissioner of motor vehicles has 
provided a paper tag to be fastened to the 
windshields of cars that have paid the fee and 
await tags. The substitute tag reads: “‘Regis- 
tration of this car for 1917 has been filed and 
paid for. New Jersey Department of Motor 
Vehicles.’’ It is signed by the agent for the 
locality wherein it is issued. 

Ambulances for U. S. Army—Lest Amer- 
icans forget that the United States, too, uses 
the ambulance fleet, let this remind you that 
the Stonemen’s Fellowship of Philadelphia is 
equipping a fleet of ambulances for use by 
the United States army on the Mexican bor- 
der. The ambulance body is mounted on a 


Dodge Bros. chassis, and there will be twenty 
such. The first was dedicated with elaborate 
ceremonies before being sent to the border. 

Busy Year for St. Louis Squad—The St. 
Louis police motorcycle squad reports that 
2164 motor car drivers were arrested during 
1916 on speeding charges. Seven members of 
the squad were injured in accidents during 
the year. 

Enter the Maxover—G. L. Hornbeck, De- 
catur, Ill., had an accident in which his 
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IT POINTS THE WAY—He who 
runs can read this sign with ease. 
It lists the towns along 181 miles of 
the Gulf highway and is a milepost 
and crossroads guide. 


Maxwell was wrecked. He later bought the 
body of an Overland, damaged slightly in 
shipping. As the engine of his Maxwell was 
uninjured he had the Overland body re- 
painted, ordered a new top and then mounted 
it on the Maxwell chassis. With a new hood 
the car was ready for service. So came the 
Maxover. He claims that the car rides more 


easily than a Maxwell or Overland and can 
run around many six- and eight-cylinder cars 
that boast only one maker’s name. 


To Help Get Better Corn—A Ford car is to. 
improve the grade of sweet corn in Central 
Illinois. No, not the Ford tractor, but a 
Ford car. It has been offered as prize 
to the grower who gets the largest yield to 
an acre during the coming season. The 
Paxton Canning Co., Paxton, Ill., has offered 
the prize. 


Urges Less Drastic Law—The laws of 
Delaware provide that the different author- 
ities shall arrest violators of the motor ve- 
hicle acts on sight, and some of Delaware's: 
neighbors retaliate. So, it is expected that. 
the legislature will remove this provision, 
making it possible for warning to be given 
before arrest is made. 


3000 Miles Through Africa—aA party of five 
put a climax to the Johannesburg, South 
Africa, show by taking a jaunt of 3000 miles 
or so. Road conditions were at their worst, 
and one day netted an average of 3 miles an 
hour. In spite of bad roads, however, the 
party had only three punctures. The trip 
was made in a Hupmobile equipped with 
Goodyear tires. 


Favors Jail Penalty for Speeding—Jail pen- 
alties for speeding were recommended by 
Governor James E. Ferguson in his biennial] 
message to the Texas legislature which con- 
vened Jan. 9. He urged a 10-mile-an-hour 
limit within a township and a 24-mile-an- 
hour limit on country roads. He also urged 
the creating of a highway commission the 
cost of which should be met by a tax on motor 
vehicles. 


Good Roads Work 


Slides Show Road Work—The county en- 
gineer of Crawford county, Iowa, has lantern 
slides of the season’s road, bridge and culvert 
construction, which are shown during the 
winter at road meetings and schoolhouses. 
Forty or fifty new slides each vear cost be- 
tween $12 and $15. 


Roads Protect From Fire?—A new argu- 
ment for good roads has been advanced by 
Jersey Shore, Pa. Fire threatened the busi- 
ness section, and the local waterworks were 
inadequate. Help was summoned from Wil- 
liamsport, 16 miles away, and in 38 minutes 
a large motor engine from that town arrived. 
The speed is attributed both to the motorized 
character of the engine and to the roads. 


Brick Roads for Ohio—The coming sum- 
mer will see many miles of brick roads con- 
structed in Ohio, the main arteries to To- 
ledo, Cleveland and Columbus receiving thé 
necessary roads. Hancock county will com- 
plete the Dixie highway to Bluffton this sum- 
mer, with brick, a distance of 12 miles. The 
road to Sycamore, for a distance of 2 miles, 
has also been paved with brick. 


Kansas to Test Road Law—For severa! 
years road building on a large scale has 
been held up in Kansas because of the 
belief that the constitution would have to be 
changed before the state could contribute 
for building roads. The present legislature, 
however, has passed an act under which the 
state is to give $100 a mile for permanent 
roads built under the Hodges law, which 
provides for assessments in counties and 
road districts. A county is to demand one 
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of the appropriations; the state treasurer is 
to refuse to pay it; the treasurer will be 
mandamused to pay; and the case will be at 
once taken to the supreme court, it is said. 


War Brings More Roads—Though road 
funds in Great Britain have been greatly 
curtailed by the demands for military pur- 
poses, new work has been going on all the 
time. New roads are needed for military 
reasons, and improvements and maintenance 
of the old also are necessary. The road 
board has carried about $8,200,000 worth of 
work for the war department; $293,000 for 
the admiralty; and $290,000 for the ministry 
of munitions. 


Clubs and Associations 


600 Join State Club—The Georgia State 
Automobile Association was organized less 
than two months ago with Wylie West, At- 
lanta Firestone representative, as temporary 
chairman. Since then 600 have applied for 
membership. 

Bridgeton Dealers Organize—Dealers repre- 
senting about twenty makes of motor cars 
at Bridgeton, N. J., have formed the Bridge- 
ton Automobile Dealers’ Association. Joseph 
W. Acton of the J. R. Elwell agency for the 
Olds, Oakland and Hudson, is president, and 
Oliver P. Riley of Riley Bros., agents for 
Chalmers and Briscoe, secretary-treasurer. 

Motor Club to Exhibit—The Ottawa Valley 
Motor Club will hold a motor car exhibition 
at Ottawa, Ontario, soon. The object is to 
educate public opinion in favor of the speedy 
construction of the Ottawa-Prescott high- 
way. Models of good roads will be on dis- 
play, and addresses will point out the benefits 
accruing to the general community from 
improved highways. . 

K. C. Club Gaines 700—His past record put 
I’. EF. Rozelle back into the presidency of 
the Automobile Club of Kansas City. The 
club has a net balance of $15,000 and has 
gained 700 members during the last year. 
Other officers are: Vice-presidents, Richard 
ic. Wiles and B. FE. Nace; secretary, W. P. M. 
Stevens, and treasurer, W. G. Catron. The 
club plans to build a second downtown garage 
and clubhouse during the coming year. 

Largest Virginia Association Elects—John 
A. Lesner has been re-elected president of 
the Tidewater Automobile Association. This 
organization is the largest of its kind in 
Virginia in spite of the fact that it is only 
3 years old. Its members number 900, fifty- 
five of whom joined at the last meeting. 
Others officers are: Vice-presidents, W. S. 
Benton and General C. C. Vaughan; secre- 
tary, Harry O. Nichols, and treasurer, W. F. 
H. Enos. 

Atlanta Dealers Organize—The Atlanta 
Automobile Association has been organized 
with practically every branch house and 
distributor in Atlanta, Ga., represented in it. 
lt is estimated that motor cars and acces- 
sories create more than $50,000,000 of the 
city’s total annual bank clearings. Officers 
are: President, George D. McCutcheon; vice- 
presidents, Robert H. Martin and R. N. Reed; 
secretary, Kk. T. McKinstry, and treasurer, 
J. W. Goldsmith, Jr. 


Another Ontario Association—Hamilton, 
Ontario, is the latest Canadian city to form 
a’ motor ear association. The organization 
was made late in 1916, and one of the first 
steps was to adopt a cash basis policy for 
all business. Members have arranged a 
schedule for garage storage, and the price 
for labor in repair work has been fixed at 
75 cents an hour for ordinary operations and 
$1 an hour for experts. The association is 
now working on a scheme for a ‘clearing 
house for used cars. An appraiser would set 
the valuation after an examination of a car, 
and this valuation would be recognized by 
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all members. A commission basis is pro- 
posed, and the used cars of any one make 
would be returned to the Hamilton repre- 
sentative of that make. 


Quebec Owners Organize—Motor car own- 
ers of the District of Huntington, Quebec, 
have formed the Huntington Automobile and 
Good Roads Association. They expect to 
enroll 300 before the coming season. 


Farmers’ Club Does Good Work—A farm- 
ers’ club of only six members in four years 
has done more for the good roads movement 
of West Virginia than any other similar or- 
ganization, it is said. This is the Ravenswood 
Farmers’ Club of Ravenswood, Jackson 
county. The club was instrumental in build- 
ing the county’s only hard roads, 3000 ft. on 
the Ravenswood and Ripley pike. The club 
induced the governor to set good roads day, 
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RACES 
—1917— 


May 19—Metropolitan Trophy, New York 

speedway. 

TMay 30—Indianapolis speedway. 
tfJune 9—Chicago speedway. 

June 23—Cincinnati speedway. 
tJuly 4—Omaha speedway. 
tJuly 14—Des Moines speedway. 
tTJuly 28—Tacoma speedway. 

August 4—Kansas City speedway. 
TSeptember 3—Cincinnati speedway. 
TSeptemher 15—Providence speedway. 
tSeptember 29—New York speedway. 

October 6—Kansas City speedway. 

October 13—Chicago speedway. 

October 27—New York speedway. 

— a | 








TA. A. A. championship events for 1917. 


SHOWS 


January 20-27—Detroit show. , 
January 20-27—Montreal, Can., show. 
January 22-27—Oklahoma City show. 
January 22-27—Rochester, N. Y., show. 
January 23-27—Allentown, Pa., show. 
January 23-27—Baltimore show. 
January 25-27—Asheville, N. C., show. 
January 27-February 3—Chicago show. 
January 27-February 3—Columbus, Ohio, 
show. 
January 27-February 3—Richmond, Va., 
show. 
January 27-February 3— Portland, Ore., 
show. 
January 27-February 5—York, Pa., show. 
January 28-February 3—Wilmington, Del., 
show. 
January 29-February 3—Buffalo show. 
February 3-10—Minneapolis show. 
February 5-10—Bangor, Me., show. 
February 10-17—San Francisco show. 
February 10-17—Hartford, Conn., show. 
February 12-17—Kansas City show. 
February 12-17—Louisville, Ky., show. 
February 12-17—Nashville, Tenn., show. 
February 13-16—Grand Forks, N. D., show. 
February 13-16—Fargo, N. D., show. 
February 13-17—Sioux City, la., show. 
February 14-17—Peoria, Ill., show. 
February 19—Pittsfield, Mass., show. 
February 19-24—Bridgeport, Conn., show. 
February 19-24—Des Moines, la., show. 
February 19-24—Duluth, Minn., show. 
February 19-24—Grand Rapids, Mich., 
show. 
February 19-24—St. Louls Show. 
February 19-24—Syracuse show. 
February 21-24—Flint, Mich., show. 
February 24-March 4—Atlanta, Ga., show. 
February 26-March 3—Omaha, Neb., show. 
—e 26-March 3—Great Falls, Mont., 
show. 
February 26-March 3—Utica, N. Y., show. 
March 1-3—Urbana, IIl., show. 
March 3-10—Boston show. 
March 3-10—Washington, D. C., show. 
March 5-10—Bridgeton, Conn., show. 
March 6-10—Fort Dodge, la., show. 
March 7-10—St. Joseph, Mo., show. 
March 14-17—Davenport, la., show. 
March 14-17—Mason City, la., show. 
March 18-23—Cedar Rapids, la., show. 
April 4-7—Stockton, Cal., show. 





on which everybody gets out and fills up 
chuck holes and drags the public highways. 
Captain I. M. Adams is president and S. 5S. 
Ball is secretary-treasurer. 


To Form Quebec League—The Automobile 
Club of Canada, Montreal, plans to call a 
meeting for the formation of a Quebec Motor 
League, which would be a central organiza- 
tion with influence in provincial affairs. 


Denver Club Aids Tourists—The Denver 
Motor Club aided 25,000 visiting tourists in 
1916. Other thousands, already equipped with 
guide books and wide traveling experience, 
otained road information to scenic points in 
the mountains. The information bureau 
served as many as 250 persons a day. Mail 
inquiries also were answered. Foreign coun- 
tries represented by the visitors were Canada, 
Mexico, the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, 
New Zealand and China. Membership in the 
club reached 1300 this year. Five hundred 
miles of road were signboarded by the club 
during the year, and many improvements in 
bridges and roads were obtained by them. 


The Show Circuit 


Bridgeton Show Assured—Bridgeton, N. J., 
will hold its second annual motor car show 
in the Preston building, March 5-10. Twice 
the amount of floor space available last year 
is provided. Accessories will be shown. 


“ 


K. C. Show Space Is Scarce—The manage- 
ment of the Kansas City show has enough 
applications to fill one more floor than the 
Case building has. The cars will occupy four 
floors, or about 200,000 sq. ft. The acces- 
sories will have one floor. Entries closed 
Jan. 20. The show dates are Feb. 12-17. 


Nashville Show in Hippodrome—More than 
25,000 persons are expected to attend the 
Nashville, Tenn., show at the Hippodrome 
Feb 12-17. A carload of smilax has been 
ordered from Georgia for use in the decora- 
tions. Dealers from Kentucky, Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi are to attend. 


Stage Set for Columbus Show—Arrange- 
ments have been completed for the annual 
Columbus, Ohio, show, which will be held at 
Memorial Hall Jan. 27-Feb. 2. Thirty-six 
dealers will exhibit about sixty-five makes of 
pleasure cars. Several trucks will be shown. 
The show is under the auspices of the Colum- 
bus Auto Show Co., which is composed of 
representative dealers of Columbus. 


Sioux City Admits Accessories—For the 
first time accessories will be shown at the 
Sioux City, Iowa, show. Ninety-two per cent 
of the space in the auditorium and annex 
was allotted more than a month before the 
exhibition, which is to be Feb. 13-17. An 
Overland four-passenger club roadster will 
be given away on the closing night of the 
show. 

Thirty Take Tractor Space—increasing in- 
terest in tractors is indicated in the reserva- 
tions for space at the Kansas City tractor 
show, Feb. 12-17, on the Union Station plaza. 
Practically all space is taken, and motors are 
being installed to operate the tractors and 
other farm power machinery. About thirty 
exhibitors have made definite arrangements 
for displays. 


Fifty Makes at Des Moines—Reservations 
have been made for fifty makes at the Des 
Moines, Iowa, show, Feb. 19-24. Six acces- 
sory concerns have taken space. Last year 
the attendance was 32,000, a gain of 7,000 
over 1915. The show decorations will be 
red, white and blue. Entertainment features 
include bands and the La Salle Grand Opera 
quartet of Chicago. Des Moines truck dealers 
will show at the auditorium while the motor 
car show is at the coliseum. Three-fourths 
of the available floor space has been taken 
by concerns representing fifteen makes of 
trucks. 
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ONE WAY TO INSTRUCT IN DRIVING—Harold L. Arnold, Los Angeles distrib- 
utor for Dodge cars, has a novel system of instruction in the operation of motor cars. 
A car is placed on the salesroom floor with all wheels elevated. An indicator operated 
by levers tells the driver when to shift gears, reverse, turn left or right, stop and 


restart motor, apply the brakes and handle the car. 


The driver does not know what 


he will be called on to do until the signal is flashed on the indicator. 


(GMELIN Takes Over Monroe Cars—Frank 
P. Gmelin has taken the Detroit agency 
for the Monroe car. 


M. B. Fletcher Resigns—M. B. Fletcher, 
general manager of the National Machine 
Products Co., has resigned. 

Buys New Plant Site—The Ohio. Forge Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has purchased 4 acres of 
land for a new plant to cost $100,000. 


To Add 200 Employes—The Elyria, Ohio, 
branch of the Willys-Overland Co. will add 
200 employes to increase the capacity of the 
plant to meet the heavy demands now being 
made on it. 


To Manage Chalmers Sales Force—Robert 
Douglass Pinkerton, formerly an officer in 
the British army, has joined the Chalmers 
company and will have charge of one of 
the sales zones. 


Taxicab Company Makes Its. Cars—After 
several years’ experience in manufacturing 
the cars it used, the Columbia Taxicab Co., 
St. Louis, has fitted a taxicab body on a 
Stanley steamer car and will test this ma- 
chine for street service as compared with its 
own—the L. W. C. car. 

Gribbon Is Transferred—P. H. Gribbon has 
been appointed manager of the Detroit retail 
sales branch of the Willard Storage Battery 
Co. and will handle the Detroit territory, 
which includes Michigan and part of Ohio. 
Mr. Gribbon was formerly in charge of the 
Chicago branch for the Willard company. 


May Dissolve New Truck Company—Disso- 
lution of the Hub Motor Truck Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is sought in common pleas court 
by directors of the company through Attor- 
ney J. H. Chester, one of the stockholders. 
Attorney J. C. Ervin was appointed referee 
to hear contentions of directors and stock- 
holders, and the Learing was set for April 8. 
The company was organized with $300,000 


capital stock to make a new motor truck. 
One truck and drawings of others were listed 
among assets. 

Leavitt Gets Harroun—J. W. Leavitt & Co., 
San Francisco, will handle Harroun cars for 
California, Nevada and Arizona. 


Sweet Goes to Europe—George P. Sweet, 
son of E. F. Sweet, assistant secretary of 
commerce, has been sent to Paris to arrange 
foreign business details for American motor 
car makers with the French government. 


Langerbacher with Duplex—Andrew Lan- 
gerbacher, who was connected with the sales 
department of the Reo Motor Car Co., has 
been appointed sales manager of the Duplex 
Truck Co., Lansing, Mich. 


New Firm to Handle Chalmers—The Chal- 
mers cars will be handled in Memphis terri- 
tory by Eugene Polk who has opened a sales 
and service establishment there. Mr. Polk 
was formerly the Chalmers agent at Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Reo Agency Takes Federal.—The Kardell 
Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Red distributor, 
has contracted to handle the Kelly-Spring- 
field truck. E. L. Clifford and T. L. Strong 
have been added to the sales staff for this 
department. 


Hartzell Promoted By Goodyear—R. S. 
Hartzell, formerly manager of the Cleveland 
branch of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
has been made manager in charge of makers’ 
business for the state of Ohio. Mr. Hartzell 
is succeeded at Cleveland by F. N. Hammond, 
formerly manager of the Youngstown branch. 


Lakey Foundry to Expand—The Lakey 
Foundry & Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich., 
plans to triple its capacity for 1917. A new 
factory building with 62,000 sq. ft. will be 
erected, and 200 workers will be added. The 
Lakey company will have a capacity of 100 
to 120 tons of castings daily when the new 
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plans are completed. 
ployes 300 men. 


The company now em- 


Assmus Is Promoted—cC. O. Assmus, who 
has been associated with the foreign depart- 
ment of the Maxwell Motor Co., Inc., has been 
made export sales manager. 


To Rebuild Body Plant—Work of rebuilding 
the Blaser motor car body plant at Fostoria, 
Ohio, has begun. The plant was destroyed 
by fire several months ago. 


Moore Joins Champion Motors—R. F. Moore 
has been made director of sales for the 
Champion Motors Co., Fulton, Ill., and Cleve- 
land. Mr. Moore was formerly with the 
Denby Motor Truck Co. 


Reo Cars Destroyed by Fire—Less than a 
month after fire had destroyed the main 
building of the Lansing Wagon Works, that 
concern was visited by another fire. Nine- 
teen motor cars belonging to the Reo com- 
pany were totally destroyed. 

To Study Rubber in India—Charles Seiber- 
ling, son of C. W. Seiberling, vice-president 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, and L. G. Odell of the crude rubber de- 
partment have gone to India for an extended 
stay and will make a study of the rubber 
plantations. 


Hayes-lonia Co. Weli Booked—The Hayes- 
Ionia Co., Ionia, Mich., manufacturer of mo- 
tor car bodies, made more than $800,000 worth 
of bodies during 1916 and has booked for 1917 
orders which call for a production well over 
$1,250,000. At this time the company has 
more than 2,500,000 ft. of lumber and 1250 
tons of steel on hand. 


Now Makes Starters—The Wagner Electric 
Co., St. Louis, has voted to increase the capi- 
tal of the company from $2,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000. This company has been growing steadily 
for several years and during most of 1916 
was engaged in munition making. Recently 
this contract was completed and the forces 
so engaged turned to making motor car 
starters. 


Two lowa Dealers Consolidate — The 
Hippee-States Co., a consolidation of the 
Hippee Motor Supply Co. and the States Auto 
Supply Co., has been incorporated at Des 
Moines, Iowa, with a capital of $1,000,000. An 
accessory building will be erected. The Hip- 
pee concern has been doing business with 1400 
dealers, and the States company had 800 
dealers. 

Tri-State Apperson Agency—The Apperson 
Motor Sales Co., Little Rock, Ark., has been 
incorporated to distribute Apperson cars in 
Arkansas, Eastern Oklahoma and Northern 
Louisiana. Branches will be opened at Fort 
Smith and Rogers, Ark. T. S. MeNiel of 
togers, Ark., is president of the company. 
Wesley Smith will be manager of the Littlé 
Rock branch. 

Contracts to Sell Peerless—One of the larg- 
est deals made on the opening day of the 
New York show was that between the Van 
Cortlandt Vehicle Co., distributor of the Peer- 
less in the metropolitan district, and the 
Morgan-Farr Motor Co. of Newark, N. J. 
who took over the northern New Jersey ter- 
ritory and signed up for $200,000 worth 0! 
cars. 

Receiver for Findlay Tire Co.—Judge W. F. 
Duncan ordered the plant of the Toledo- 
Findlay Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio 
to be sold at receiver’s sale. V. T. Spitier 
was named receiver. The industry was 0r- 
ganized two years ago with a capitalization 
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of $300,000. Stockholders who petitioned for 
dissolution and sale declared the company 
has made no profits and has no prospect of 
any. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—The Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., New ¥ork, has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1 a share 
on common, payable Feb. 10 to stock of 
record Jan. 15. 


Walters Joins Chicago Agency—Belmont 
Walters, formerly territory representative for 
the Hupp Motor Corp., has joined the whole- 
sale selling organization of the Schillo Motor 
Sales Co., Hupmobile distributor, Chicago. 


Manufacturers Meet at Toledo — Makers 
of motor cars and accessories from all parts 
of the country attended the third annual 
get-together meeting of the Champion Spark 
Plug Co. Jan. 20. More than 800 invitations 
were issued. 


Wisconsin Agency for Chalmers—The Chal- 
mers-Wisconsin Co. of Milwaukee has been 
organized to take over the Wisconsin dis- 
tribution of the Chalmers, which has been 
handled by the Chicago Chalmers branch 
since Harry Newman, Inc., went out of busi- 
ness. 


Johnson Leaves Nash for Jordan—J. Fred 
Johnson, assistant purchasing agent of the 
Nash Motors Co. and its predecessor, the 
Thomas J. Jeffery Co., Kenosha, Wis., has 
resigned to accept the position of manager 
of purchases of the Jordan Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland. 


Alter Motor Co. to Liquidate—The Alter 
Motor Co., Plymouth, Mich., has petitioned 
the circuit court to appoint a temporary re- 
ceiver to wind up its affairs. Paul W. Voor- 
heis was made receiver. The company states 
that inability to secure sufficient working 
capital is the cause for liquidation. The con- 


cern has been in business since January, 1914,. 


and has made about 1000 cars. 


Tire Makers Open Banks—F. A. Seiberling, 
president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
J. Danzel of the American Hard Rubber Co. 
and M. O’Neil, president of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co. have organized a bank for the 
benefit of the rubber workers in East Akron, 
Ohio. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and Miller 
Rubber Co. officers have opened one for work- 
ers in West Akron. Foreign departments 
have been installed. ‘ 


Coast Dealers Plan Meeting—Chevrolet 
dealers of the Pacific coast will meet at Oak- 
land during the San Francisco show Feb. 
10-17. Two hundred or more dealers from 
the territory tributary to the factory in Oak- 
land will attend the convention, with many 
of their agents. The convention is to open 
the same day as the Pacific Coast motor car 
show, and on opening night the dealers at 
the convention will attend the show together 
after a dinner by the officers of the factory. 


Chalmers Adds to Holdings—Thirteen acres 
have been added to the holdings of the Chal- 
mers Motor Co. in Detroit. Conner’s creek 
will be moved to the eastward to make pos- 
sible the extension of the plant of the com- 
pany in that direction. Hugh Chalmers, 
president of the Chalmers Motor company, 
personally supervised the laying out of plans 
for the removal of the creek, probably the 
first time that a fairly large-sized stream 
has been removed to make room for a motor 
car factory, and the plans for a new factory 
structure are being considered. 

New Ford Assembly Centers—The Ford Co. 
of Canada has discontinued the assembly 
of cars for Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg 
at its Ontario factory, and Ford cars will now 
be assembled in branch factories in those 
cities. Manufactured parts are being shipped 
to the Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 
branches in carload lots. It requires thirty- 
Six carloads for the assembly of 400 Ford 
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ears The new arrangement provides im- 
proved shipping, as it permits shipment from 
three territorial centers instead of one point. 
The London, Ont., branch is to become an 
assembly factory and distribution point. 


Standard Steel Tube Co.—The Standard 
Steel Tube Co., Toledo, Ohio, has increased 
its capital stock from $150,000 to $600,000. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Rubber & Supply Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
has increased its capital from $75,000 to 
$300,000. 


Marathon Tire & Rubber Co.—The Mara- 
thon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, has increased its capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 


Overland Building in Detroit—The Over- 
land Stores Co., Toledo, Ohio, has contracted 
for the erection of a three-story building for 
sales and service purposes in Detroit. 


Ford Plant at Des Moines—The Ford Mo- 
tor Co. is erecting a Des Moines, Iowa, plant 
which will cost $600,000 and employ 600 men 
at an estimated total daily wage of $3,000. 


Three Join McQuay-Norris—Three me- 
chanical engineers, H. C. Coleman, Carl E. 
Finch and H. R. Souther, have joined the 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 


Seiss Co. to Double Force—The force of 
the Seiss Mfg. Co., maker of motor car horns 
and lamps, will be increased from sixty to 
135 workers as soon as the new building the 
company is erecting is completed. 


Four Drive Co. Elects—E. J. Jenkins has 
been elected president of the Four Drive 
Tractor Co., Detroit. Other officers are: 
Vice-president, J. Allen; secretary and treas- 
urer, A. Johnson. 


Agency Has Fire Loss—The salesroom and 
building of the M. S. Brigham Motor Car Co., 
Western Washington agent for the Cadillac, 
Seattle, have been partially destroyed by fire. 
Ten machines were burned, and the total loss 
is set at $60,000. 

Firestone Plans New Branch—Toledo, Ohio, 
is to be the central distributing point for 
parts of Ohio, Indiana and Michigan for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The company 
will erect a building with about 15,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space and employ forty men there. 


Hancock Employes Get Bonus—The Han- 
cock Mfg. Co., maker of accessories, this year 
will share $8,000 with its employes, this be- 
ing a certain percentage of the profits of last 
year. Forty-two of the 170 employes of the 
company will benefit, each man receiving his 
share in four equal quarterly payments. 

Sheen to Manage Accessory Branch—Roy 
Sheen has been appointed manager of the 
Portland, Ore., branch of the wholesale ac- 
cessory house of Hughson & Merton. He suc- 
ceeds E. O. Johnston, who resigned to join 
the sales organization of the Weed tire chain 
company. 

Bosch Magneto Men Meet—Bosch mag- 
neto distributors and service men held their 
annual convention in Chicago, Jan. 22-24. 
Three sessions were held daily to consider 
subjects of new apparatus, technical informa- 
tion, service policies, sales promotion and 
advertising work. Representatives of the 
main office in New York gave talks. 


Bird Goes to Pangborn Corp.—Charles T. 
Bird has become associated with the Pang- 
born Corp., Hagerstown, Md., as vice-presi- 
dent and works manager in charge of en- 
gineering and production. Until Jan. 1° Mr. 
Bird was with the Mott Sand Blast Co. Sev- 
eral years ago he was sales engineer for the 
Pangborn Corp. 


Ten Broeck to Spin Yarn—Stockholders of 
the Ten Broeck Tyre Co., Louisville, Ky., 
have authorized the installation of a cotton 
mill plant in which to spin yarn and weave 
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fabrics for the company. H. L. Lewman was 
re-elected president at the same meeting. 
Other officers are: Vice-president, Fred 
Haupt; secretary and general manager, W. C. 
Lewman; and treasurer, W. N. Cox. 


Standard Screw Products Co.—The Stan- 
dard Screw Products Co., Detroit, has in- 
creased its capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 


Hill Leaves Willys-Overland—Fred Hill, 
factory representative of the Willys-Overland 
Co., has resigned to act as retail sales mana- 
ger for the Paige Motor Sales Co. in Seattle. 


New Plant at Toledo—The Belmont Motor 
Car Co., incorporated for $125,000, will build 
a factory at Toledo, Ohio. The new Belmont 
car is designed by Andrew N. Lehr, president 
and general manager. 


Agent for Kelly-Springfield—The Water- 
house-Sands Motor Car Co., Seattle, has 
taken the agency for the Kelly-Springfield 
tire in Seattle and vicinity. D. H. Coulsin is 
manager. 


Cutler-Hammer Gives Bonus—The Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has 
granted a bonus of 10 per cent of yearly 
wages and salaries to its employes. This 
affects 2400 workers. 


Bradford Leaves USL Corp.—C. C. Brad- 
ford, for several years sales manager of 
the U. S. Light & Heat Corp., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., has resigned. No announcement has 
been made of his plans. 


Cadwallader Heads Seneca—lIra Cadwalla- 
der has been elected president of the Seneca 
Motor Car Co., formerly the Fostoria Light 
Car Co., Fostoria, Ohio. Other officers are: 
Vice-president, Charles Ash, and secretary- 
treasurer, J. H. Jones. 


Firestone Banquet for FenFar Co.—The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. gave a banquet 
recently to the officials and employes of the 
FenFar Co. of Cleveland, one of the Firestone 
agencies. During the banquet R. J. Fire- 
stone, R. E. Lee and A. G. Partridge of the 
Firestone company made addresses. 


Takes Over Superfector—The Hard Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has taken over the Wil- 
let Superfector, a device consisting of an 
auxiliary air valve system for attachment to 
the intake manifold, and will manufacture 
and market it. Heretofore the Superfector 
has been made by the Buffalo Appliance Co. 


New Shock Absorber Company—The Clima 
Shock Absorber Co. has been incorporated in 
Michigan and will make shock absorbers at 
Benton Harbor. The company will operate in 
a plant owned by the Baker-Vawter Metal 
Co. Officers are: President, W. A. Vawter; 
vice-president, John Stearner; secretary, F. 
E. Coombs; and treasurer, W. A. Vawter. 


Coast Company Extends Agency—The Pa- 
cific KisselKar Co. of Portland, Ore., has 
taken the agency for the Ford car in Port- 
land and Western Oregon. Its Seattle branch 
has taken the agency for the Federal truck. 
This latter agency has been handled by the 
Gerlinger Motor Car Co. for two years, but 
the Gerlinger company plans to devote its 
entire time to the Gersix truck. 


Star Rubber Co. Launched—Production has 
started in the plant of the Star Rubber Co. 
at Akron, Ohio, and every effort is being 
made to place the factory on a basis of com- 
plete production as rapidly as possible. Dan 
Zeisloft, known as the Little Captain, has 
joined the sales force of the company. Mr. 
Zeisloft has been in the tire business since 
1901 when he started building tires for the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. Nine years later he was 
press agent for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. He joined the Miller Rubber Co. in 1912 
as sales and advertising manager and in 1913 
took up the same lines of work with the 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., remaining with 
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this company until he resigneé@ a short time 
ago to join the Star Rubber Co., manufac- 
turer of the Star Hand-Made tire. 


Oakes Co. Increases Capital—The Oakes 
Co., Indianapolis, maker of motor car acces- 


sories, has increased its capital from $250,000 
to $450,000. 


Gem Securities Are Approved—The Mich- 
igan Securities Commission has approved the 
securities of the Gem Motor Car Corp. of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Purvin Heads Chicago Office—M. A. Purvin 
has been appointed manager of the Chicago 
office of the United Smelting & Aluminum 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Bosch Magneto Men Meet—Bosch mag- 
all members. A commission basis is pro- 
has done more for the good roads movement 
Nashville, Tenn., show at the Hippodrome 
Columbus, Ohio, show, which will be held at 


Farnham to Gibson-Hollister—Frank R. 
Farnham, formerly with the McGraw Pub- 
lishing Co., has been appointed directing 
sales and advertising manager of the Gibson- 
Hollister Mfg. Co., Boston. 


Slater Gets New Position—W. J. Slater has 
been appointed special representative of the 
general sales department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. He was formerly man- 
ager of the sales promotion department of 
the company. 

Saginaw Motor Co. Elects—The new officers 
of the Saginaw Motor Car Co., Saginaw, 
Mich., are: President, J. A. Cimmerer; vice- 
president, J. W. Grant; secretary, W. C. 
Weichman; treasurer, H. L. Oppenheimer, 
and general manager, L. J. Lampke. 

Olympian Car Production Started—Produc- 
tion of cars by the Olympian Motors Co., 
Pontiac, Mich., has started at its factories. 
The models will be shown for the first time at 
the Detroit show, Jan. 20-27, and at the 


Hotel Sherman at the time of the Chicago 
show. 


Patent Sale Is Reported—It is reported that 
R. R. Thomas, head of the Electrical Equip- 
ment Co., Los Angeles, has sold his patent 
for a vacuum foot brake to Carl G. Fisher, 
J. A. Allison and other associates of Indian- 
apolis. The basis of the sale is that of a 
royalty. 


Bonniwell with H. W. Heegstra, Inc.—C. A. 
Bonniwell has jointed the staff of H. Walton 
Heegstra, Inc., merchandising and advertis- 
ing service of Chicago. Mr. Bonniwell for the 
last two years has been assistant sales and 
advertising manager of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Co., Auburn, Ind. 


Apperson Buildings Completed—The Apper- 
son Bros. Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind., has 
completed the last of the new buildings and 
has transferred all the machinery from the 
old plant to the new. The new plant gives 
it an additional floor space of nearly 500,000 
sq. ft. and practically doubles the acreage of 
buildings. Nearly $300,000 has been invested 
in new machinery and in buildings together. 


Brazilian Graphite for Sale—American pur- 
chasers are desired for Brazilian graphite, 
which is being offered at about $375 a metric 
ton, f. o. b. Rio de Janeiro. Samples of the 
product may be inspected at the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district offices. The name of 
the exporter may be obtained from the 
bureau. 


Kent Motors Offers Stock—The Kent Mo- 
tors Corp., New York, is offering 25,000 shares 
of stock for subscription at $6.50 a share. 
The capital stock of the company is 200,000 
shares full paid and non-assessable, par value 
of $10 each. Nagel & Simpson are managers 
of the underwriting syndicate. The company 
has bought 16% acres of ground at Bellville, 
N. J., valued at $85,000, and is building a 
plant which will cost about $300,000. Three 
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buildings have been completed, namely, the 
body plant, the machinery and the assem- 
bling plants. The fourth, a metal working 
plant, is now in course of construction. 


Roe with Nelson—J. G. Roe, who was con- 
nected with the Hupp Motor Car Corp., has 
joined E. A. Nelson and will look after sales 
details for the new Nelson car. 


Discontinues Grand Rapids Retail Sales— 
The Ford Motor Co., which discontinued its 
service department at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in December, has now discontinued its retail 
sales there and will sell cars at wholesale 
only. 


Ayers Fisk Sales Manager—F. H. Ayers 
has been appointed sales manager of the Fisk 
Rubber Co. of New York, with headquarters 
at the company’s general offices at Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. Mr. Ayers has been with the 
Fisk company for many years and was for- 
merly supervisor of districts. 


Nolen and Thurnau Change—Edward M. 
Nolen and F. W. Thurnau, specialists in 
motor car advertising, have recently become 
connected with Vanderhoof, Condict & Com- 
rie, advertising agents, Chicago. Mr. Nolen 
is vice-president and the director of mer- 
chandising. Mr. Thurnau for the last three 
years has been associated with Dunlop Ward 
Co. 

Briggs-Detroiter Settlement—Creditors of 
the Briggs-Detroiter Co., which failed in 
March, 1914, will receive about 25 per cent 
of their claims. The total claims allowed 
were $483,287, and total realized assets, $143,- 
432. Taxes amounted to $5,177; preferred 
creditors have been paid $36,359; labor claims 
amounted to $2,461, and dividends paid unse- 
cured creditors were $77,287. The trustee still 
retains a balance of $12,227. 


Chile Firm Wants Motor Truck Agency— 
A Chile firm wants an agency for a motor 
truck chassis with a four-wheel drive, accord- 
ing to the American consular office in that 
country. Quotations should be made f. o. b. 
New York. The firm will pay cash. Infor- 
mation may be obtained from the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 


Reo Workers Co-operate—Employes of the 
teo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich., have 
arranged to reduce the cost of winter motor- 
ing. They designate certain individual work- 
ers to use their motor cars for specified 
periods, and these drivers pick up all other 
employes on their way to the factory. Once 
a week operating expenses and repair bills 
are audited and the total prorated among the 
riders. The owner of the car has the use of 
it at all other times. 


National Rubber Co. Expands—The Na- 
tional Rubber Co., Pottstown, Pa., is offering 
its common stock for investment. The stock 
is being sold at $12.50 a share and is now 
drawing 8 per cent. It is full profit sharing, 
carrys voting power and is non-assessable. 
This company has been in existence four 
years and has grown in that time nearly 1000 
per cent. It has a new five-story cement, 
steel and glass factory of which two floors 
are completed and in operation. 


Russia Offers Opportunity—J. Gardner 
Shelley, expert technician and engineer for 
the Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, has just 
returned from a 10 months’ business journey 
through Russia and sees vast opportunities 
for the development of the motor car indus- 
try there by American makers. He speaks of 
a decided preference for American made cars. 
Mr. Shelley visited Moscow, Kiev and many 
other cities, as his duties consisted to a large 
extent of instructing Russian engineers in 
the technicalities of repair work on different 
types of cars, including transportation trucks 
and armed motor cars. He stated that the 
average Russian regards the motor car as a 
great novelty and that they go into raptures 
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over it, spending day and night in the study 
of its parts and mechanism. 


Fire Visits Factories—The Paige-Toledo 
Co. and the States Motor Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
lost $18,000 by fire recently. 


To Make Safety Device—The Auto Safety 
Light Co. has been formed at Dayton, Ohio, 
to make a safety control for motor car head- 
lights. Men organizing the company are G. F. 
Dadey, George Holland, G. T. Deal and J. M. 
Weigand. 


To Sell Tire Company—The plant of the 
Toledo-Findlay Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, 
Ohio, has been ordered sold at a receiver’s 
sale. V. T. Spitler is receiver. The company 
was organized two years ago with a capital 
of $300,000. 


Griffin Gets Kellogg Appointment—A. R. 
Griffin has been appointed production and 
general factory manager for the Kellogg 
Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Mr. Griffin was 
at one time with the Studebaker Corp. and, 
more recently, with the Timken-Detroit Axle 
Co. 


Amazon Names New Board—The following 
men have been made directors of the Amazon 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; L. J. Schott, 
L. F. Smith, C. M. Bettler, F. B. Richards 
and Albert Kroehle. The officers are: Presi- 
dent and secretary, L. J. Schott; vice-presi- 
dent, L. F. Smith, and treasurer, C. R. Bet- 
tler. 


Saxon Makes Record Shipment—The Saxon 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, shipped 3,016 cars in 
December. This is the largest December 
shipment since the organization of the com- 
pany and the third largest month on record. 
It represents an increase of 1,629 cars, or 
117 per cent, over the shipment for Decem- 
ber, 1915. 


Firestone to Build in Toledo—A central dis- 
tributing plant for parts of Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan in Toledo is being planned by the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. The company 
expects to erect a building with 15,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space and will employ 40 workers. 
Temporary quarters will be established soon 
with G. E. Burkit as manager. 


Ford Sales Co. Builds Plant—The Ford 
Sales Co. of Flint, Mich., will erect a large 
garage and assembly plant with stock rooms, 
sales rooms and offices. Machinery and 
equipment will be furnished by the Ford 
Motor Co., and the plant will be constructed 
after a model approved by the Ford Motor 
Co. 


Dearborn Truck Reorganizes—The Dear- 
born Motor Truck Co. of Chicago has been re- 
organized as the Dearborn Truck Co. with a 
capitalization of $550,000. S. D. Porter, for- 
merly vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of the Smith Form-A-Truck Co., has 
bought an interest and is vice-president, 
treasurer and general manager. 

Dort Representatives Meet — Fifty-five 
members of the sales organization of the 
Dort Motor Car Co. gathered at Flint, Mich., 
for the first annual Dort sales banquet. The 
large dealers and distributors for the com- 
pany, including representatives from all parts 
of the country as well as those of the Gray- 
Dort organization in Canada, attended the 
2-day meeting, over which J. D. Mansfield, 
general sales manager, presided. 


Hagberg Rubber Co. Reincorporates—The 
Cc. A. Hagberg Rubber Co., Wichita, Kan., 
has been reincorporated as the Hagberg 
Automobile Supply Co., with a capital of 
$150,000. Five salesmen cover the company’s 
territory, and one special representative trav- 
els in a motor car over two-thirds of Kansas, 
half of Oklahoma, western Texas, eastern 
Colorado and New Mexico. The officers of 
the new company are: President and genera! 
manager, C. A. Hagberg; vice-president and 
sales manager, R. E. Newberry; secretary 
and treasurer, F. L. Fraser. 
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Automobiles Cost the Farmer 
Less Than Ever Before 


Measured in Farm Products 


$605.00 was the average price of automobiles sold in 1916, according to the Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. | 
Based on the value of farm products (released by the Department of Agriculture) December, 1916, this 


$605.00 car, if paid for in farm products, December 1, 1915 and December 1, 1916, respectively, would cost as 
follows: 
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Every year finds the farmer with increased profits. Every year finds the city man facing a higher cost of living. The 


farmer’s purchasing power is increasing, while the city man’s is diminishing—particularly the purchasing power of the salaried 
man. 


Remember, the farmer has the use for an automobile and has the money to buy one. 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS carry more automobile, tire and accessory advertising than any other group of farm 


papers because these advertisers have found by elimination, that these publications reach the greatest buying power in 
America. 























Our Research Department is at your command. 


Progressive Farmer..Birmingham, Raliegh, Dallas, Memphis indiama Farmer............ Indianapolis 

Pe ES, non cn ek we wees od Chicago Wisconsin Agriculturist.......... Racine 

Pacific Rural Press....... San Francisco Breeder’s Gazette.............. Chicago 

The Farmer’s Wife............ St. Paul Hoard’s Dairyman........Fort Atkinson 

Wallaces’ Farmer........... Des Moines Ohio Farmer................ Cleveland 

ee SS os ha ck he ee St. Paul Michigan Farmer............... Detroit 
Pennsylvania Farmer....... Philadelphia 


(All Are Members Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 


Western Advertismg Manager, 
1341 Conway Building Chicago, Illinois 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor Age 
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The EASY STARTING Carburetor 


Saves a Costly ‘Hlectric Starter” 


Battery 


Ask Any of the Following Schebler Branches or Service Stations. 


Elyea-Austell Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
W. J. Connell Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co., 
202! Michigan Ave., Chicago, til. 


Pennsylvania Rubber & Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Columbus, Akron, Ohi 


Ferris-Duniap Auto Supply Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Auto Equipment Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Herring Motor Co., Des Moines, ta. 


The Wheeler-Schebler Carburetor Co., 
876 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The Equipment Co., Kansas Ctly, Mo. 


Reinhard Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

interstate Electric Co., 
New Orleans, La. 


James C. Nichols, tnc., 
New York City, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Supplies Co., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


The Automobile Accessories Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ballou & Wright, 
Portiand, Ore.; Seattle, Wash. 


Fred Campbell Auto Supply Ce., 
St. Louls, Mo. 


Weinstock-Nichols Co., San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Calif. 


Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., 
All principal Canadian cities. 
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Indianapolis’ Indiana. 


When Writing to Advertisers, Please Mention Motor 
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